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Prefac e 


We would not expect to cross the 
desert in a boat or the ocean in an automobile, but many of us 
fail to realize that it is just as unrealistic to expect inadequate 
behavior patterns to carry us satisfactorily through the journey 
of life. We tend to take ourselves and our behavior for granted. 
We tend to coast along, blind to the potentialities we are wast- 
Ing, deaf to the danger signals manifest in our personalities, 
dumb in our inability to release the tensions we have suppressed. 

The purpose of this book is to attempt to bring into sharper 
focus certain factors that may facilitate or hinder the journey— 
to offer suggestions concerning problems that may be encoun- 
tered, solutions that may be discovered, goals that may be at- 
tained, personal relationships that may be established, and 
Pleasures and satisfactions that may be enjoyed. 

Contents of the book fall into four major areas. The first three 
chapters explain why it is important to understand ourselves and 
Our associates and to achieve good mental health. These chap- 
ters call attention to the significance of social influences arising 
from interpersonal relations. They reveal how interesting varia- 
tions in behavior occur as a result of cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. And they present a historical summary of man’s views 
toward adjustment and maladjustment in himself and others, in- 
cluding a discussion of superstitions past and present. 

Chapters 4 through 8 deal with the origin, nature, and devel- 
Opment of our emotional and psychological needs, our reactions 
When these needs are frustrated or in conflict (involving the use 
and mis-use of psychological crutches and defense mechanisms), 


- 
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and a brief consideration of the more severe behavior disturb- 
ances—the neuroses and functional psychoses. 

The third part of the book, embracing chapters 9 through 14, 
discusses the dynamics of adjustment and the principles of men- 
tal health as related to the problems of family adjustments, 
school adjustments, social adjustments, job and career adjust- 
ments, psychosexual adjustments (before and after marriage), 
and adult living and old age adjustments. These chapters stress 
the fact that these basic adjustment problems do not confine 
themselves to a specific area or age level but span the entire life 
cycle. The book describes typical problems faced in each area, 
considers their origin and manner of solution, and emphasizes 
the fact that continual change must be expected—that each of 
us must continue to adjust and readjust throughout life, from 
birth to death. 

Chapters 15 and 16 deal first with personal differences and 
their effect on personality development and adjustment. It is a 
fairly well accepted fact that no two people are alike, but, in the 
opinion of the authors, the significance of this fact as a factor in 
personal adjustment has not been sufficiently stressed. Here the 
significance of personal differences is emphasized, and the 
sources for such differences and the techniques for measuring 
them are discussed. This discussion leads to a consideration of 
the characteristics of good mental health and the goals of satis- 


factory personal adjustment as related to our individual capac- 
ities and experiences. 


Chapter 17 discusses the resource. 
be applied to the process of improving personal adjustment; an 
explanation of the meaning of psychotherapy, especially as a 


learning or re-learning process; and a description of the types of 
psychotherapeutic learning processes available. 


Throughout the book the motivational and goal-directed as- 
pects of behavior are Stressed—i.e., that we do not merely act; 
we act with a purpose. An attempt is made not merely to de- 
scribe behavior but to explain it, to reveal the inner workings, 
to interpret surface phenomena by exposing the deeper-lying 


s and techniques that may 
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dynamics. The expression "dynamics of adjustment" is intended 
to convey the multiple facets that operate to influence the rela- 
tionships between needs, the blocking of these needs, the appear- 
ance, disappearance, and shifting of coping and defense mech- 
anisms—the innumerable factors that determine the way in 
Which each individual behaves. The expression implies learning 
and re-learning—especially in the area of social relations. It 
implies emphasis not on physiological structure but on psycho- 
logical strain, not on physiological tonus but on psychological 
tension. Problems are viewed as a challenge to new learning. 
Since deviant behavior results from learning, just as does nor- 
mal behavior, then re-learning may change deviant behavior into 
normal behavior. 

What is a well-adjusted person? How can he remain well- 
adjusted? How can he reconcile his needs and his social rela- 
tions? What do his characteristics reveal about himself? How 
can he handle his problems in order to achieve optimum adjust- 
ment— with or without special help? How can he best utilize his 
Capacities and his experiences? These are some of the questions 
the book considers, from the viewpoint of both a clinical and a 
Social psychologist, in an attempt to show the process of inter- 
action between personal and social needs. 

In this book we have tried to present material that we believe 
Will be helpful to students taking courses in introductory psy- 
chology and to include, as well, certain ideas and concepts gen- 
erally found only in more advanced courses and therefore lost 
to students who must limit the amount of time they can devote 
to the study of psychology. In discussing this material, we have 
attempted to avoid theoretical considerations and to stress, in- 
Stead, the personal experiences of the student or general reader. 
It was our hope to eliminate technical terms without sacrificing 
the precision which they convey. 

We want to express thanks to our respective wife and husband 
Who have contributed to this book, not only through their gen- 
eral Support and encouragement, but also because of their spe- 
cial skills—to Eleanor Lehner for her help in writing and edit- 
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ing, and to Kemper Nomland, Jr., for his help in the choice 
and preparation of the illustrative material. Our thanks also go 
to Wilbur Mangas, Coordinating Editor of Prentice- Hall, Inc., 


for his valuable assistance throughout the preparation of the 
book. 


GL. 
E.K. 
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CHAPTER 1 


e CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN ADJUST- 


MENT 
e UNDERSTANDING OUR PERSONAL EX- 
PERIENCES 
o SOURCES OF UNDERSTANDING 
e ESSENTIALS OF SCIENCE 


A Betore we can understand how 
adjust—to family, to business associates, to friends—we need 
to understand why it is necessary to adjust. In studying this why 
9f adjustment we shall find the answers to three questions. We 
Shall learn (1) to understand ourselves better, (2) to understand 
Others better, and (3) to understand better the world around us. 
In other words, we need to study the adjustment processes in 
Order to learn how to get along with other people, how to ap- 
Proach school, work or career problems, and how to recognize 
and resolve general emotional health problems. As long as we 
live we shall encounter problems that will demand some kind 
of adjustment, and a continuous procession of problems demands 
a continuous readiness on our part to adjust to them. We cannot 
avoid problems—we can only learn to handle them. And we 
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shall be able to handle them only as we learn more about our- 
selves. 

It is surprising that so many of us know more about cars and 
clothes and the like than we do about ourselves, about the con- 
ditions affecting our emotional ups and downs. Some people are 
most reluctant to take a close look at themselves—as though they 
were afraid of what they might see. Yet to take that close look 
is to take the first step toward recognizing our assets and liabil- 
ities for what they are. Such a realistic appraisal of self must be 
the beginning of an exploration in personal adjustment, and the 
purpose of this book is to provide a guide to such exploration. 


Characteristics of Human Adjustment 


As already indicated, adjustment is a universal, continu- 
ous process. Living organisms, from the simple, single-celled 
amoeba to complex multi-celled man, are constantly making ad- 
justments of various kinds. These adjustments m 
satisfaction of biological needs, such as hunger an 
may, at the human level, involve the fulfillment of psychological 
needs, such as our desire to belong, to receive love and affection, 
to gain approval or status, or to find an opportunity for creative 
self-expression. 

When people ask (as they sometimes do), "Why should I ad- 
just?" it usually means that they have confused the word "adjust- 
ment" with the word "conformity." The two words can 
equated. Conformity is only one form of adjustment; a 
quality of adjustment achieved by conforming may be g 
bad, depending on the circumstances under which it occ 
one person, for instance, conforming to the wishes that 
ents cherish about his vocational plans may be the ri 
because these parental wishes correspond to his own wi 
abilities and because he has confidence in their judgmen 
other, who finds himself in conflict with his parents 


ày concern the 
d thirst, or they 


not be 
nd the 
ood or 
urs. To 
his par- 
ght way 
shes and 
t. To an- 
and sup- 
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Pressed by their authority, conformity may mean surrender, leav- 
ing him in a state of uncertainty and doubt about himself and 
damaging his self-esteem. Still a third may not have the abilities 
necessary for the career his parents want him to enter, and con- 
formity to their wishes in this case may well mean job failure. 

Some people may ask the same question, “why adjust," be- 
Cause of the mistaken notion that adjustment is a one-way process. 
They believe that man is continually forced to adjust to his en- 
vironment, but fail to realize that man also can shape his environ- 
Ment. Both man and his world are modifiable—whether the 
World be the physical or the social and psychological world. As 
Our environment changes, we modify our behavior accordingly; 
and these modifications, in turn, affect the environment. Thus a 
Process of constant interaction occurs. 

From our interactions with other people stem some of the 
MOst significant experiences in our lives. Some of these people 
elicit our affection and trust; others arouse in us resentment, 
anger, jealousy, or rudeness; still others stimulate in us creative 
achievements that would never have found expression in the ab- 


Sence of social contacts. As Murphy ' says: 


/ 
Affection and trust, belief in the unrealized pu 
Other human beings, calls into existence not only wh At is 
Waiting to bud, but what never could otherwise be; and 
others, responding in their turn, lift those who reached out to 
them to a plane which they themselves could never have 


defined. 


Neither the individual nor his world are static. Both change; 
oth and shaped continually. To be sure, 
at times these changes are so small that an individual's efforts 
= adjust to them seem imperceptible. In fact, this apparent ab- 
Sence of changes, rather than the changes themselves, may con- 


sti e cde 
stitute an adjustment problem. The individual becomes troubled 


are being acted upon 


: Gardner Murphy, “Human Potentialities," Journal of Social Issues, Supple- 


ment Series, No. 7, 1953, 10. 
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by the sameness, the monotony of his life. He comes to look 
upon change and the adjustment thereto as a welcome relief from 
his drab, colorless existence. A person may feel that he could 
cope with the challenge of exciting and dramatic changes, but 
the monotony gets him down. 

Hence both change and regularity or sameness demand adjust- 
ment. Always there is a dynamic relationship between the person 
and his world, and in this relationship lies the basis for the study 
we call the psychology of adjustment. 


Understanding Our Personal Experiences 


The process of adjustment, then, is characteristic of the 
life and development of each of us. Yet there are many of us who 
live out our lives without ever understanding ourselves and 
others, who are appalled and dismayed at the problems con- 
fronting us, and who, in our distress and anxiety, fall easy prey 
to the quack, the pseudo-psychologist, who appears on the scene 
ready with glib answers and solutions to all our problems. 

This book is intended to help create and develop an under- 
standing of human adjustment and to show how a knowledge of 
Psychology can aid us in our daily living. We shall be primarily 
concerned with the adjustment of the normal person as he deals 
with everyday problems. Studying ways of adjusting to these prob- 
lems, we shall discover the kind of information about ourselves 
that will facilitate better adjustment. 

Such learning and insight may come about in several ways. 
It may occur, first of all, by becoming aware of our own be- 
havior and our own problems. Where previously we muddled 
through somehow, we learn, perhaps for the first time, to look 
at ourselves. We begin to understand why certain values, goals, 
and ambitions are important to us, Why some people are our 
friends and others are not, why certain events upset us while others 
make us happy, why we like what we like and don't like what 
we don't like. Why, in short, we are what we are and do what we 
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? Is our informa- 
tion based on hearsay or on a careful investigation? Only if we 
ired can we evalu- 
ate it properly. For instance, somebody may tell us that the morale 


Methods and techniques are also the tools by which we acquire 
further knowledge. In Psychology, as in other fields, progress de- 
pends on the use and development of appropriate methods. Thus 
the intelligence tests constructed by Binet meant a great step for- 


human intelligence. 
s of our past experiences with certain people 
us some of their habits or attitudes that are 
may be able to predict 
àve in a particular situation. 


(Top) Courtesy of Southern Cali- 
fornia Society for Mental Hygiene 
and Hal Adams, photographer. 
(Middle) Courtesy Laurence 
Cook, Occidental College. (Bot- 
tom) Courtesy Facts Consolidated, 
Los Angeles. 


These are some of the meth- 
ods of inquiry used in the 
study of human behavior. 
(Top) Psychologist giving a 
test to a child. (Middle) Lab- 
oratory Experiment. (Bot- 
tom) Public Opinion Poll. 
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ships. Thus we might ask: What relationship is there between the 
marital happiness of parents and that of their children? Or we 
might state: Having a voice in decision-making in a work group 
increases the productivity of workers and makes them more satis- 
fied with their jobs. An endless number of such problems and 
hypotheses could be presented. It is an essential requirement of 
a good hypothesis that it be of manageable size, i.e., that it be 
amenable to investigation. How many angels can dance on the 
point of a needle? is a question that does not lend itself to scien- 
tific inquiry; no procedure or plan can provide the answer to it. 
The relevance of such questions and hypotheses to our under- 
standing of human behavior will vary greatly, depending on the 
experience, insight, and wisdom of the person formulating them. 
Cohen and Nagel ? point this out when they say: 


- - . the ability to perceive in some brute experience the oc- 
casion for a problem, and especially a problem whose solu- 
tion has a bearing on the solution of other problems, is not a 
common talent among men. .. . It is a mark of scientific ge- 
nius to be sensitive to difficulties where less gifted people 
pass by untroubled by doubt. (Authors? italics). 


Or, to put it another way: Scores of persons have been hit on 
the head by a falling apple, but only Newton, according to the 
legend, saw in the falling apple the secret of the law of gravity. 
Sometimes knowledge is advanced because an individual is able 
to break out of a traditional way of looking at certain phenomena 
and to formulate a new question or hypothesis, 


*M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, 


An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method. New York, Harcourt, Brac if 


e & Company, Inc., 1934, p. 200, 
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be possible. If we are interested in the effects of a specific movie 
dealing with gambling, we can set up a before-and-after experi- 
ment—i.e., we measure the attitudes of a group of people toward 
gambling before they see the movie and again after they have 
seen it. Changes in the attitudes of the group can be attributed, 


GANGSTER BANK ROBBER 
BANK ROBBER GANGSTER 
KIDNAPPER KIDNAPPER 
BOOTLEGGER SMUGGLER 
SMUGGLER QUACK DOCTOR 
QUACK DOCTOR BOOTLEGGER 
GAMBLER 
PICKPOCKET PICKPOCKET 
PETTY THIEF PE IRIS 
GAMBLER 
DRUNKARD SPEEDER 
SPEEDER 


BEGGAR 
TRAMP 


ses of crimes before and after seeing the movie “Streets of Chance.” After 

c. Ps t d movie, students ranked gambling a more serious crime. (F rom Ruth 

Child erson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of 
ren. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933, p. 14.) 


at least in part, to their having seen the movie. Or we can use 
experimental and control groups, showing the movie to the first 
but not to the second group and then having both answer an 
identical set of questions. Again the attitudes of both groups 
foward gambling will have been measured before we begin the 
Experiment, If the group that saw the movie gives answers dif- 
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ferent from those of the group excluded from the showing, we can 
assume that the movie, not the questions asked, was responsible 
for the difference. With other problems, such an experimental 


plan may not be possible. If we wish, for instance, to determine 


the effects of maternal Tejection of a child, we may have to get 
Our evidence through intensive Clinical case studies, 
Third, the methods we use to collect our dat 


a have to be speci- 
fied—i.e., whether we measure attitudes by 


questionnaires, by 
; and so forth. In some 


ever methods are used, 
liable and valid. By re- 
ent will give the same 


Stated. If we ask a person 
feel that a great deal is 
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be necessary. Frequently, although the results obtained may pro- 
vide a partial answer to our problem, other questions may be 
raised providing guides for further inquiries. 

The fifth step is closely related to the preceding one. This step 
involves interpretations and conclusions. Interpretation essentially 
means relating the obtained evidence to a larger body of scien- 
tific knowledge and evaluating it in a theoretical framework. To 
refer again to the study of the movie on gambling: We are not 
content to state that this specific movie affects changes in attitudes 
toward gambling. If our general theoretical interest is in the fac- 
tors determining attitude change, we want to compare our find- 
ings with the results from other studies on attitude change. Our 
findings may support what is already known about the conditions 
under which attitudes change, or they may add something new, 
making it necessary to modify previous interpretations and to 
reformulate theories. The conclusions, finally, are a summary 
statement of what the investigator has achieved. 


Essentials of Science 


Science involves observation—something must be ob- 
served by the scientific investigator. However, these observations 
differ from the random and casual observations that all of us 
make daily. They differ from them in that they are made system- 
atically, with a definite question or hypothesis in mind, and they 
are planned in such a way that they can be repeated and thus veri- 
fied by others. Most important, however, is the fact that the scien- 
tist does not stop with observation. He is not interested in a mere 
gathering of observable facts but attempts to relate them to other 
facts and to more basic laws. The essence of a scientific explana- 
tion is to relate a diversity of observed phenomena to underlying 
Principles. 

One person, for instance, may be hostile and belligerent, an- 
Other shy and timid. But these different symptoms may arise from 
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On the other hand, the scie 
suming that the same factors 


ntification 
h 


called 
SHY 


ti 


0 
nern 


Feelings of 
rejection Behavior 
ide 


Feelings of 
rejection 
identification 
with 
father 


The experience 


of maternal rejection may 
depending on ot 


her influences in the life-sp, 


lead to different 
ace of the child. 


forms of behavior, 
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also to predict what specific kind of behavior will occur under 
certain conditions. 

Underlying all scientific explorations is the basic assumption 
of order—the belief that events do not occur haphazardly but 
only as a result of cause-and-effect relationships. Although most 
people readily accept this basic assumption to explain physical 
Phenomena, they are skeptical about carrying it over into the 
area of human behavior. Many people ascribe their behavior to 
chance or accident and see no relationship between an act and 
an identifiable cause. But the fact that much of our behavior is 
puzzling to us and still unexplained is no reason to reject the idea 
of cause-and-effect. 

Actually, it is more accurate to speak of causes and their 
effects. In a few very simple instances we may be able to identify 
one cause; but usually many underlying causative factors are 
Present in a situation, particularly insofar as human behavior is 
concerned. A particular response r is not usually the consequence 
of a specific stimulus s but involves rather a whole grouping of 
stimuli, external to the organism and internal to it, which moti- 
vates behavior. The fact that we often give one name to a whole 
Set of factors, such as rejection or over-protection, should not 
mislead us into thinking that we are dealing with one specific 
stimulus. Rejection or over-protection of a child denote a way of 
behaving toward him that pervades many of the social relations 
that are important to him. When we are dealing with pervasive 
influences of this kind. then it is often possible to predict certain 
trends of behavior. Thus over-protected children often become 
excessively dependent on their mother or rejected children un- 
usually hostile as compared to other children. But these tendencies 
may be checked or arrested or even changed by other forces in 
the child's environment. Thus a warmly accepting grandmother 
whom the child sees fairly often may, to some extent, counterbal- 
ance the effects of the mother's rejection. Or an older sister or 
brother may help the over-protected child to develop some inde- 
pendence, 
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considerable change in ou 
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impossible for a person to stop drinking, or 


quence of many stimulating conditions. 
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Social Influences 


and Personal Adjustments 


CHAPTER 9 


e SOME BASIC PSYCHOLOGICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES 
e STANDARDS OF ADJUSTMENT: SOCIAL 


NORMS 


I. order to understand why we 
act the way we do it is important to remember that our behavior, 
even such a simple act as smiling at another individual when pass- 
ing him on the street, may be influenced by many factors. It is 
necessary, therefore, to study the factors that motivate us and to 
learn something about the social situations in which we function. 


Some Basic Psychological Principles 


In the first part of this chapter we shall set forth three 
Principles that we shall follow in exploring the problems of ad- 
justment. These principles involve the following concepts: (1) 
Our life-space, (2) purposive or goal-directed behavior and be- 
havior as a function of need and need-reduction, and (3) the 
importance of learning in our behavior. 

19 
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The individual's life-space. The Manner in which we behave 


certain aspects of the world 


€ shall react comprises what 
use the term "life-space" here 
because we are not concerned 


The same situation calls forth differ- 
ent responses from different people: 
How to get across a puddle. (Courtesy 


Angus McDougall.) 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


various kinds of stimul 
in the f 


ctively and make 
at impinge on us. 
It is obvious, therefor a 


$ umes on Psychologica] needs, or at still 
Other times on the Characteristics Of a given SOCial situation in 
Which a person finds himself. 


Purposive or goal-dir 
of need and need-rea 
needs that must be satisfied į are to live, 
been variously called bi i 
taining needs. The 


We can Postpone the satis- 
: : w Some extent, they must be eventually 
satisfied if we are to survive, 


These needs have i 


When hunger remains unsatisfied, and the threat of hunger continues, this 
deprivation may disrupt the customary behavior of the individual; the person 
"comes preoccupied with food and "good manners" becomes a meaningless 
term for him. Here one of the subjects at the starvation experiments at the 
niversity of Minnesota licks his plate for the last trace of food. Most subjects 
Saved bits of food to munch on in their quarters. (Courtesy Life Magazine.) 


logical needs, but also about the social situations in which he has 
learned to satisfy these needs. Knowledge of the physiological 
State alone is not a reliable criterion for predicting behavior. The 
manner in which the same physiological need is satisfied and the 
Objects chosen for need-satisfaction are different for different 
People. You, for example, have certain food preferences; or you 


Behavior patterns are culturally deter, 
child in one way; th 


mined. The Nava, 
1e Korean mother cares 
Southwest Museum, Los A ngeles, 


jo mother cares for her 


for hers in another. (Courtesy 
and Unations.) 


a psychological need will, if allowe Temain unfulfilled, seri 
ously affect his over-all well-being, s 
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personal relations, at first with the mother and later extended to 
Other persons. Psychological needs are characterized by certain 
emotional experiences that are conditioned by the close associ- 
ation with the satisfaction or frustration of physiological tensions. 
For instance, the young child soon learns that the mother pro- 
vides not only food, but also attention and love, and before long 
he may value the attention and love more highly than he does the 
food. He has added the psychological hunger for affection to the 
biological hunger for food. 

Behavior is a function of both biological and psychological 
needs, and of the objects and methods by which we satisfy these 
needs. Behavior, in being motivated by our needs, is purposive— 
i.e., it is directed toward the goals that will fulfill our needs. Be- 
havior will vary depending on the strength and intensity of the 
needs, the nature of the goals, and the availability to us of socially 
@pproved outlets for satisfying our needs. 

Our needs cannot always be satisfied immediately. External 
barriers may loom between us and the attainment of our goal. We 
may be hungry, but a traffic jam may delay us in getting home in 
time for dinner, Or other needs may be more pressing. We may 
be so intent on a conversation with a friend that we would rather 
Continue it than rush off to eat. In some cases, the goal is set so 
far into the future that we must adjust to a long period of wait- 
ing. The young medical student, for example, must put in many 
Years of study and work before he will be allowed to practice. The 
attainment of his final goal, the M.D., involves prolonged frustra- 
tion that in this case is somewhat alleviated by a succession of 
Subgoals, such as are involved in passing a series of courses or ful- 
filling other necessary requirements. If we can see ourselves pro- 
Bressing toward a goal, we can bear waiting to achieve it. In other 
Instances, a person may be consistently thwarted in reaching a 
distant goal, no matter how hard he has worked toward it, and 
this frustration may result in strong emotional disturbances. At 
limes, these may be so severe that they also affect the physical 
health of the person. 
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and actually may impede complete satisfaction. The following 
example will illustrate this. A young man, new to a city, desper- 
ately seeks companionship. But he is awkward socially, and al- 
though he has had many opportunities to meet people he has 
been unable to establish any satisfactory relationships. He tries 
various ways of coping with his need, including denying it, say- 
ing that he does not really care for people. He spends an evening 
at home reading. The book is interesting, and he becomes so ab- 
Sorbed in it that for a while he is quite content. But his need is 
reduced only temporarily. Losing himself in his reading and with- 
drawing from all social situations prevents him from acquiring 
those social skills that would enable him to make friends and that 
Would thus prevent the recurrence of this problem in the future. 


The central position of learning. An organism’s ability to learn 
is one of its most important and fundamental characteristics. 
Learning is the phenomenon upon which rests the entire super- 
Structure of our complex mental activity and behavior. It is diffi- 
Cult to imagine what life would be like if we were incapable of 
learning. Even for biological organisms lower than man, learning 
Plays a tremendously important role in their adjustment and total 
life Processes. 

Our total culture and civilization are the products and expres- 
Sions of human learning. The books we read, the paintings we 
See, the music we hear, the skyscrapers we build, the airplanes we 
design and fly—all are the products of learning. To the extent 
that we benefit from these contributions we increase our own 
knowledge and ability by utilizing the learning and experiences of 
Others. Education is the procedure whereby we use today the 
thoughts and ideas of those who preceded us. The ability of man 
to use that which other men have learned before him is one of 
the principal characteristics that distinguishes him from the other 
animals, A dog living today does not benefit from the fact that 
Other dogs lived before him, but we, as human beings, can profit 
from the creativity of our predecessors. The basis of civilizations, 
their maintenance, and the utilization of their products by the 
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dence of their maladjustive reactions. The person with an anxiety 
neurosis, for example, reacts with fear and apprehension to all the 
Various incidents that constitute his daily life, whereas the normal 
Person fears only specific, really threatening situations. The neu- 
Totic person, therefore. is one who has “mislearned” and must be 
helped to re-learn if he is to make a satisfactory adjustment. This 
Process of re-learning, involving primarily attitudes and feelings, 
is what we call psychotherapy. It will be discussed in detail in a 
later Chapter. 


Standards of Adjustment: Social Norms 


The nature and function of social norms. At birth the 
Child is relatively undifferentiated. He has a certain physiological 
Structure and a nervous system that define the limits within which 
behavior can develop, but they do not specifically determine his 
Personality, The singularity and the uniqueness of our personali- 
ties develop in the process of interaction that occurs between our 
Potentialities and the environmental setting in which we are 
Placed. Our potentialities become channeled, and thereby are 
made more specific, by the demands of our environment. Our 
behavior becomes trained in line with what is socially permissible. 
We must always view our development in the context of our 
Social situation. 

In most cases, we are born into and spend the early part of our 
lives within the family circle. The family is our main socializing 
agent during these years. The family determines largely the man- 
ner in which we shall satisfy our needs, and it sets the goals toward 
Which we should aspire. Although each family is characterized by 
Patterns of interpersonal relationships and behavior that are, in 
Some respects, unique, it also reflects and expresses the charac- 
teristics of the social system of which it is a part. 

: The social system is a functioning concern when the child makes 
his entrance into it. Out of the infinite variety of possible ways of 
behavior, the social system has selected and given emphasis to 
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certain forms. The family is the carrier of these selected forms of 
behavior, and the child is exposed from the beginning to a certain 
structure and selection of stimuli patterns. The standardized forms 


of behavior and the values that characterize each culture are called 
social norms. 
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Structured situation. Very likely the individual has had no past 
experience in carefully observing a stationary light in a dark room 
ànd is not aware how subjective the apparent movement is. The 
Tesults of Sherif's experiment, however, should not lead us into 
assuming that group or social norms always have a powerful, 
Pervasive effect on the individual. Asch ? has shown, in a different 
Series of experiments, that individual norms derived from past ex- 
perience may be strong enough to resist even unanimous social 
norms. These experiments are very significant because they indi- 
Cate that the individual is not molded solely by social pressures. 
Although at times he may feel compelled to accept group opin- 
lons that conflict with his own, at other times he will resist group 
Pressure, 

Asch assembled a group of seven to nine students in a class- 
Toom and instructed them to match one of three lines to one stand- 
ard line, 


Standard line Comparison lines 


The differences in the comparison lines were great enough so that 
the matching presented no difficult perceptual problem. Asch had 
asked all members of the group except one to make unanimous 
errors of judgment in certain cases. The critical subject, i.e., the 
Student who was not instructed in this way, was so seated in the 
Éroup (i.e., behind it) as to observe in each instance the response 
Of the majority. 

The results showed that of 31 critical subjects tested, two-thirds 
8ave correct responses independent of the majority trend; one- 


* Solomon E. Asch, Social Psychology. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
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and became narrowed in perception and feeling. Observa- 
tion suggests at this point a broad hypothesis: that individual 
immunity to distortion by group pressure is a function of the 
person’s relation to himself and others. Independence always 
requires some assertion of the self; at the least it needs the 
ability to acknowledge a shortcoming without loss of self- 
respect or ability to accept criticism without feeling rejected. 
It is therefore an expression of confidence about the self and 
its relation to others. Yielding on the other hand is a sign of 
lack of stability or confidence in these relations. It marks an 
inability to resist or reject others by an open assertion of 
one's dissident personal judgment. The independent person 
Possesses certain sources of strength within himself that en- 
able him to bear a brief ordeal, whereas the yielding person 
can find safety only by merging anonymously with the group. 
It would, however, be wrong to conclude that those who are 
not independent feel more deeply the need of close contact 
with others; the manner in which they are willing to achieve 
this closeness casts doubt on this assumption. These formu- 
lations are of course general, and will need to be replaced by 
more specific propositions. 


b Differences in extent of conformity to social norms. In the study 

Y Asch, the extent to which a person yielded to or resisted group 
Standards involved a choice between individual and group judg- 
Ment. There are other instances in which the social norms are 
generally accepted, but the extent of conformity varies. Let us 
take traffic signals as an example. Drivers are expected to stop at 
à red light. Some will slow down and stop at the white line; some 
Will drive over the white line; some will try to "beat the signal;" 
Occasionally somebody may ignore it altogether. Furthermore, 
the extent to which a person will obey the signal may depend on 
Whether there is a heavy or light flow of traffic or whether a police- 
man is on duty. Again, a person may merely pay lip service to 
the norms, observing them when it suits his conveniences, break- 
ng them whenever he feels he can do so without having to suffer 
the Consequences or whenever some other consideration appears 
to him to be more important. A student, for example, may openly 
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Under ordinary circumstances the conflicting nature of many 
of our norms may not be apparent to us. Even though they are 
always present, they may not be perceived by the individual as 
Conflicting. Only when they are so perceived can a change in the 
existing system of values and beliefs be initiated. 


Individual and social problems. Some social norms are tem- 
Porary and merely incidental to the functioning of society; others 
are more enduring and vitally important to the functioning of 
Society. Fashions and fads, for example, are patterns of be- 
havior that alternate very quickly, are superficial, and have an 
irrational and intense satisfaction. High-school students especially 
are subject to swiftly changing fads in clothes and dance steps, or 
in manners of dress and decorative accessories. On the other 
hand, religion has flourished in some form throughout human his- 
ain basic questions that man has felt 
about the nature of God, the nature 
f the universe. Out of these 
e many social institutions. 
pes of religious organiza- 


tory because it answers cert 
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Teligious needs and practices have com 
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things without having to run the risk of incurring social disap- 
Proval or punishment. Deviant behavior, however, 1s behavior that 
80es beyond the limits of this permissible behavior, thus creating 
Individua] and social problems. Such deviant behavior constitutes 
an individual or a social problem according to ths following phar 
acteristics: (1) whether it is a problem to the individual but not 
to Others, (2) whether it is a problem to others but peated thie 
individual, and (3) whether it is a problem both to the individual 
and to others.” 
=e jal Pathology. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
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An individual problem exists when your behavior is unsatisfac- 
tory and disturbing to you, requiring you to make a new adjust- 
ment. Parenthetically, it should be noted that the term “problem 
person,” which the layman often uses, 
implies something inb 
This meaning is avoid 


is misleading because it 
orn in a person that leads him into trouble. 
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not refrain from taking things without paying for them. She was 

Hes A aeg by this, not so much because she was afraid of what 

M S ita to her personally. but because, if she were caught 

bois abe eeds made public, her children and their friends would 

wu. he it As a result, her children might be ostracized in 

aa in the neighborhood. Her kleptomaniac tendency was 
y a problem both to herself and to society. 


S ; , 2 ge ge 
" ome of the major social problems—mental illness, family dis- 

ganization, and sexual deviation—will be discussed in subse- 
quent chapters, 
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hiked r Tirougront the long period of 
"em Stence, man has always sought explanations, has striven to 
"s Systems of thought that would aid him 1n understanding 
T€ about himself, about the nature of some final reality (called 
H mius names, such as God or Spirit) and about the universe. 
neit found it necessary tO make the universe meaningful to 
motiv . But more than curiosity Or intellectual restlessness has 
ms ated man's quest for understanding. namely, his need to feel 
hy "iil Appearing often as à helpless creature, driven and tossed 
s Xm that seemed beyond his power to control, man has tried 
nes, the unknown to the known and has gathered these ex- 
fer tions into systems that have taken values and beliefs out of 
Pure ealm of the abstract and endowed them with the reality of 
toe meaning. Thus man has provided himself with explana- 
fla that often became a faith. These explanations, often myths, 
e man to nature. With these explanations and myth-systems 
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explanations serve the same function Psychologically. They repre- 
g for Meaningful an- 
S eagerness for an answer, man 
ay that tomorrow he finds in- 


ations or beliefs by examining 
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criminal is the product of environment, not heredity. The accept- 
ance of this view would affect our attitudes and actions in a 
Manner quite different from the other view. In this case we 
should conclude that control of the environment in relation to a 
Particular person might help to prevent criminal behavior on his 
Part, or change him if he is given the necessary help. 

Because of their significant effect upon behavior we shall re- 
View here some of the beliefs that man has held, or holds today, 
Concerning his world and his place in it. 


Beliefs That Have Influenced Man's Behavior 


Magic and the spirit theory. Magic is linked with the 
earliest records of man's existence, and its use and appeal have 
Continued unabated in all societies down to the present day. To 
quote Dr, Castiglioni, a medical historian: 


Magic has existed at all times, among all peoples, and in 
all forms: imitative and contagious, fantastic and speculative 
magic; state magic and religious magic, white and black, 
mystic and diabolic, alchemistic and natural, medical, spirit- 


istic, and scientific. 


Ancient man developed the spirit theory to account for all 
Natural phenomena. The spirit theory ascribed human-like quali- 
ties, à personal life-force or spirit, to everything that moved or 
Seemed to be a potential source of danger. These spirits controlled 
Clouds, pushed rocks, created rain, drove the sun across the sky, 
and rustled the leaves on the trees. But these spirits were very 
transitory; no one could tell when they might appear or disap- 
Pear; and to try to predict events on the basis of past performance 
Was well-nigh impossible. 

Primitive man extended the spirit theory to account for human 
behavior as well. If a person behaved well—was guilty of no sins 


ea d 
1 Arturo Castiglioni, 4dventures of the Mind. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1946 
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or transgressions against the tribal mores—it was a sign that he 
was inhabited by good spirits. Elaborate prayers, incantations, 
rituals and sacrifices were offered up to patronize good spirits and 
to insure their remaining among the people. But erratic, unsocial 
behavior indicated that evil spirits had gained the upper hand; 
this was the signal for initiating extreme measures designed to 
purge the afflicted person of his curse. These measures took the 
form of bloodletting, boring holes in the skull, 
ing, exposing the person to fire, an 
smelling concoctions. 
Good and bad spirits mi 


whipping, dunk- 
d coating his body with foul- 


ght inhabit the same body at different 
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and to fashion and apply such devices and techniques as the 
wheel, basket-making, pottery. weapons. clothing, houses, and 
boats. S 

Around 4000 B.C. craftsmanship improved. especially in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and learned practitioners— physicians. archi- 
tects, mathematicians, astronomers, and diviners —began to ap- 
pear on the scene. But science as à coherent body of tested hy- 
Potheses did not actually come into being much before the sev- 
enteenth century. 

Curiously enough, although belief in magic usually precedes 
the development of organized religions (historically speaking), 
allied to science than to re- 
ve magician or diviner did 
a god or other spiritual 


Magic is, in a sense, more closely 
ligion. In many instances the primiti 
not depend upon the intervention of 
Power to aid him in his work, but attempted directly through his 
Tites and practices to bring about a desired effect. He tried to 
influence certain circumstances by representing or creating similar 
€vents—a hunting dance, for instance, to insure success in the 
hunt, or voodoo pinsticking to exterminate an enemy. When pro- 
cedures such as these failed, the magician probably felt that he 
was to blame for applying his assumed “Jaws” incorrectly. These 
laws, of course, were not based on accurate observations, but 
arose instead out of a person's wish to accomplish something 
beyond his own physical power- But failure led to more accurate 
Observations and new trial-and-error efforts at control, and thus 
better information and understanding. The idea that material 
Phenomena are not influenced by what we wish was not fully 
Brasped by science until the seventeenth century. Such wishful, 
Or autistic, thinking can be seen in children—and many adults. 

It is interesting to note at this point that those who lack train- 
ing in the scientific method often cannot distinguish between fact 
and fantasy. ( This can also work in reverse—a scientist, though 
trained in the scientific method, when venturing into the field of 
Politics, may be unable to differentiate between subjective beliefs 
and objective facts.) In contrast to the average lay person, who 


tends to adhere to suppositions and opinions that he has ac- 
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hears, sees, and reads. Although he may appear infuriatingly un- 
decisive at times, he is more likely to arrive at workable solutions 
of everyday problems than the non-scientist, because he does not 
limit his field of action to one Specific, rigid, narrow course. He 
realizes that every event arises from a multiplicity of causes, all 
interacting in a complex, dynamic manner. In Chapter 1, the 
role of this multiplicity of causes in human behavior was dis- 
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The role the gods played in the creation of the world has pro- 
vided interesting material for man to speculate about. All manner 
of explanations have evolved, each supported by mythology and 
legend or “popular belief,” and each entailing a complex pattern 
of worship and ritual grounded in the mores—those obligatory 
Customs whose observance was considered vital to the welfare 
of the group. Strangely enough, this interest in deities soon led to 
Scientific investigation of a sort. When people began to speculate 
about broad issues they often found themselves reducing their 
arguments to specific details, and these specific details lent them- 
Selves to direct observation. In observation—and in checking and 
Techecking the details—we have the basis of science. 


Man's view of the world in ancient Egypt, early Greece, and 
Rome. A better appreciation of the views we hold today about 
the world in which we live, and about the nature of man and his 
relation to the world, can be gained by a brief summary of how 
man in earliest times viewed himself and the world. Egyptian 
Priests, for example, taught that the sun, moon, and stars pos- 
Sessed intelligence and that these exerted a direct influence upon 
the destinies of men. Here we see the beginnings of astrology, a 
Pseudo-science that has persisted over two thousand years and 
has many ardent devotees even today. In Egypt, public astrolo- 
gists almost always were consulted during times of personal stress 
and grave national emergency—a practice also followed by Hitler 
in our modern times. These men were considered the source of 
all wisdom and sometimes were raised to an almost god-like 
status. In addition to practicing astrology, the Egyptians wor- 
shipped certain sacred animals that they associated with deities. 
Among the most revered creatures were the bull, dog, hawk, wolf, 
Cat, goat, and crocodile. The penalty for wilfully killing one of 
these animals was immediate death. At one time a severe famine 
Struck Egypt, and many people turned to cannibalism to save 
themselves—but the sacred animals were not touched.* 


= 
* William J. Fielding. Strange 5 
Phia, The Blakiston Company: 1945. 
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ideas. The danger of thus accepting ideas merely on the basis of 
“authority,” rather than demanding carefully documented verifi- 
cation will be further discussed later. 

No field of scientific inquiry was outside the realm of the in- 
quisitive Greeks. Aristotle, one of the leaders of this intellectual 
quest, founded logics and ethics and made great contributions to 
natural science—in fact, he is often called the first biologist. Aris- 
totle bestrode the intellectual life of his day like a colossus and 
his influence persisted down through the first 15 centuries of 
Christianity, He was “The Philosopher” of Dante, and his state- 
Ment of a scientific “fact” was considered the best proof of its 
truth. Actually, much of what Aristotle had accomplished repre- 
sented but starting points along the way to greater knowledge and 
understanding, but the aura and reverence, the stamp of authority 
that surrounded his words held men enthralled, blinding them 
to the need for further investigation, observation, and experimen- 


tation. His “intellectual empire” was to last down to the Italian 


Renaissance and German Reformation. 


The rise of medicine. From 500 B.C. to 200 A.D. great progress 
Was made in medicine. In this field one man stood out from all 
others—the Greek, Hippocrates. For our purposes it is interesting 
to note that Hippocrates believed that mental abnormality was 
Caused by disease or brain injury, a theory that ran counter to 
the generally accepted view that the brain was nothing but a huge 
tear gland, having no relationship to mental illness. Hippocrates 
also stated that there was no true normality-abnormality dichot- 
omy, that abnormality was a matter of degree, a fact that gen- 
erally was overlooked until the waning decades of the nineteenth 
century. Hippocrates and his followers attacked not only the 
Primitive belief that illness was caused by spirit visitation, but also 
the treatment of the sick by the ordeals of bloodletting, dunkings, 
and the like. Instead, Hippocrates recommended medical treat- 
ment involving good nursing. wholesome food, fresh air, and rest. 

Of course, not all the contributions the early Greeks made to 


medicine were reliable and authoritative. They believed, for ex- 
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ample, that a harmonious blending of the four bodily liquids— 
phlegm, blood, and yellow and black bile—was a condition neces- 
Sary for health. 


Many other advances were made during the Greek and Roman 
civilizations 
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Renaissance did Paracelsus (1493-1541), the famous Swiss 
physician, alchemist, and mystic, revolt against ancient authority 
in medicine and proclaim himself superior to the great physicians 
of antiquity. He attacked the philosophy and science of Aristotle. 
He publicly burned the works of Avecinna (980-1037), the 
follower of Galen, and the works of Galen himself, and advocated 
à new medicine—a strange mixture of the physical and the oc- 
cult. All things, claimed Paracelsus, had a spirit; these spirits 
could influence man and vice-versa. He believed that diseases 
Were caused by external spiritual influence, or by the failure of 
the stomach to separate poisonous from wholesome foods. He 
encouraged alchemists to develop new medicines rather than to 
Spend their days trying to make gold out of baser metals. Para- 
Celsus, incidentally, received most of his surgical training and 
techniques from gypsies. barbers, and executioners. 

We see here that during the medieval period disease was still 
believed to be the work of the devil and magic the best way to 
effect a cure, Man’s continued dependence on authority rather 
than on personal observations and experimentations perpetuated 
for centuries the same errors of belief, thereby preventing any 
Progress toward a better appreciation of the cause and effect re- 
lationships really operating in the world. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. The Renaissance first 
flowered in Italy and then spread throughout Europe. It was an 
age of great political, social, and intellectual ferment. The eager 
Curiosity and limitless ambitions of men who were shaking them- 
Selves free of the bondage of ecclesiastical authority opened up 
New vistas. And as the Renaissance spread throughout Europe, 
the impact of the new ideas it was spawning culminated in the 
Protestant Reformation. . 

The whole period of the Renaissance and Reformation con- 
tained a curious mixture of the medieval and the modern. The 
Years that witnessed the crumbling of corporate medieval society 
also saw a revival of the medieval belief in occult sciences. The 
Witchcraft mania flared up anew. Within the space of two hun- 
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function of ferreting out witches and bringing them to justice 
concerns Matthew Hopkins, an English lawyer. who conferred 
upon himself the title of “Witch finder General.” Having pro- 
cured some kind of license, he tortured his suspects so that they 
Would confess to the most improbable or impossible offences. 
Such confessions were followed quickly by the death penalty. 

On the Continent, the witch hunt was equally intense. “At 
Toulouse, the seat of the Inquisition, 400 persons were put to 
death for sorcery at a single execution. Remy. a judge of Nancy, 
boasted that he had put to death 800 witches in sixteen years. . . - 
In the province of Como, Italy. 1000 persons were executed in 
4 single year. So great was the severity of the Inquisitors in that 
Country that it finally created a popular rebellion." ° 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, the witch hunt mania 
had Penetrated to all levels of society. Every misfortune that be- 
Set individuals, groups, or nations, was attributed to witches or 
Warlocks. 
rapid strides that science made dur- 


ing the middle and late seventeenth century owed much to the 
Work of two men. Galileo and Francis Bacon. It was Galileo 


(1564-1642) who gave the world one of the earliest examples 
9f the scientific method—the systematic and controlled testing 
26) who roundly criticized 


of hypothesis, It was Bacon (1361-16 
the existing knowledge of his time and emphasized that the object 
9f knowledge was gut to find some abstract, metaphysical “truth” 
but to give man power and control over the forces of nature, in- 
Cluding himself, Bacon rebelled against the authority of Aristotle 
and attacked the kind of speculative philosophy that began with 
Preconceived ideas or premises. He built a system of thought 
Purely through abstract reasoning. without recourse to direct ob- 
Servation or verification. 
Bacon proposed that à system of knowledge about the physical 
World—a system to be called natural science—be established by 


the method of induction ra 
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to an "authority," magical, theological, or otherwise. Induction 
is a process of reasoning from particulars to generals. The par- 
ticular premises, however, provide only evidence for the conclu- 
sions; they make the conclusion probable on the basis of the 
evidence, but not certain. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, scientists began to turn away from Baconian proce- 
dures and to build a picture of the universe as governed by un- 
varying laws, allowing less and less leeway for supernatural inter- 
vention. Preconceived ideas were excluded, and a theory, to be 
acceptable, had to predict results that could be verified experi- 
mentally. The business of pursuing knowledge irrespective of the 


and verified. 
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cal systems replaced magical Spirits 
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3. The naturalistic view, which reg 


garded man's behavior as 
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thing or other. “Science” is one of the key virtue words of twen- 
tieth-century American society. This phenomenon helps to ex- 
plain the strange fascination that astrology. palmistry, and other 
so-called "sciences" hold for many Americans. In other words, 
We still find with us today much old-fashioned magic masquerad- 
ing under the label of science. 

Astrology and some related occult sciences. The early Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans made no distinction be- 
tween astrology and astronomy. Not until the Middle Ages did 
astrology emerge as a single, elaborate, systematized theory. 
Briefly described, the medieval astrologer divided a globe longi- 
tudinally into 12 sections, each one representing à specific "house 
Of heaven." The sun, moon, and all the stars passed through each 
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most able astrologers and to send them to the office of Good 
Housekeeping, the magazine for which Pringle did the article, 
where they would be placed in separate rooms and asked to give 
astrological readings for the same two subjects. All records were 
to be published verbatim no matter how they came out. Although 
the president of the Guild seemed to think that this was a good 
plan, no astrologers were ever sent to participate in the experi- 
Ment in spite of repeated requests. Nor did any others throughout 
the country volunteer. 

_ A group oi scientists were questioned some years ago concern- 
In? their views about astrology. The following excerpt clearly 
Indicates the general opinion held by men of science: 


Psychologists find no evidence that astrology is of any 
value whatsoever as an indicator of past, present or future 
trends . . . (or that) social events can be foretold by divina- 
tions of the stars. . . . A considerable section of the American 
public (has faith) in a magical practice that has no shred of 
justification in scientific fact. The principal reason why peo- 
ple turn to astrology and to kindred superstitions is that they 
lack in their own lives the resources necessary to solve per- 
sonal problems confronting them. . They yield to the 
pleasant suggestion that a golden key (to their difficulties) is 
in any other occult practice 


at hand. . . . Faith in astrology or! 
o far as it encourages an unwholesome flight 


from the persistent problems of life . . . it does no good to 
turn to magic and mystery in order to escape misery... 
men's destinies are shaped by their own actions in this world. 
... . Our fates rest not in the stars, but in ourselves.® 


is harmful in s 


Astrology, used as a psychological crutch by persons in need 
of support, is an opiate, and there are no harmless opiates. It is 
an escapist device that may weaken a person's ability to adjust 
to the continuous demands and problems of daily living. 

Another pseudo-science similar to astrology is phrenology. 
Phrenology holds that the protrusions or bumps on a person's head 
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may be taken as indicators of his personality or character. Ac- 
cording to this “bumpology.” the shape of a person’s head might 
indicate such characteristics as combativeness, congeniality. jeal- 
Ousy, discretion, envy, ambition, honesty. and so forth. 

There is no evidence that the mind consists of a large number 
of different emotional, esthetic, or intellectual faculties and traits 
localized in specific areas of the cortex, Or that the degree of de- 
velopment of the cortex in any way reflects the strength of the 
trait, or that the development of the cortex can in any way be 
determined from the outer surface of the skull. The cerebral lo- 
Calization found from a careful study of the cortex is of an en- 
tirely different kind. 

It should be noted, further, that most of these terms do not re- 
fer to actual behavior, but rather to evaluations Or judgments 
made about one person's behavior by another person. For exam- 
ple, to characterize a person as “ambitious” tells us nothing about 
his specific behavior but only presents an evaluation of his be- 


havior in the opinion of the person using the term. It may. in 


fact, tell us more about the person who uses the term than about 


the one to whom it is applied. 
Another pseudo-science similar to p 


While phrenology is concerned with the bumps on the head, 


Physiognomy uses the shape of the face and its parts as an indi- 
cator of psychological traits. Here the assumption 1s made that 
Psychological traits are reflected in the face. Thus we find claims 
that a certain kind of chin denotes strength or weakness, that 
the set of the eyes indicates honesty or deceit. or that the lips 
reveal sensitivity or grossness- We are aware. of course, that a 
Sorrowful face may appear different from a joyful one, but this 
difference stems from behavior. not from personality or character. 


hrenology is physiognomy. 
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st of €: predictive accuracy of these systems arises from 
imbie mp techniques, employed by their practitioners in order 
itv mail their pronouncements with the appearance of authentic- 
ios e ERE (1) They employ broad generalizations that 
n "n. everyone to some extent. (2) They flatter their vis- 
coe i they are ready to believe anything. (3) They give con- 
mnie Ory. information in the same statement. For example, the 
STOlogist might say, “You are generous but careful to spend 
Wisely.” Obviously most of us like to think we spend wisely, and 
Where this is not the case, we like to think we are generous. (4) 
These persons have developed the “fishing” technique into a fine 
lend. caps and unobtrusive probing. prying. and observing, 
the are able to get twice as much information from a client as 
Y give back. (5) They draw analogies between superficial or 
Nonrelated resemblances. For example, a graphologist will say 
that the person who makes an open “L” is “generous” while the 
Person who makes a tight “L” is tight and stingy. Or that the 
Open “L” means “honesty,” equating “honesty” with “openness.” 
Quack psychologists. Quack psychologists are persons who 
ave assumed the label of psychologist without the necessary 
training and qualifications. It is not known exactly how many 
Unqualified people using this label are busily engaged in tamper- 
Ing with personality disorders throughout the country, but a re- 
Cent investigation of private clinicians in Los Angeles suggests 
the extent in one state, at least. Shoben * sent questionnaires to 88 
individuals who listed themselves as Clinical Psychologists in the 
Classified section of the Los Angeles Telephone Directory. A 
letter sent with the questionnaire indicated that the university was 
Overloaded with persons requesting psychological assistance, and 
that it was necessary to build up à referral list. The clinicians 
Were invited to send in information about the services they offered 
together with their academic background and formal training so 
that they might be placed on the list. If the questionnaires were 
not returned, Shoben tried to telephone or visit the clinicians in 
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Per cent of total 


(1) Counseling and Psychotherapy 94 
(2) Vocational Guidance 49 
(3) Speech Correction 13 
(4) Remedial Reading 13 
(5) Industrial Personnel Consulting 23 
(6) Diagnostic Testing 38 


Type o f 

Psychotherapy employed 
Psychoanalytic 
Hypnosis 
Spiritual Philosophy 
Jungian Analysis 
Non-Directive Counseling 
Program of Action 
General Semantics 
Courses in pe 
Diet Therapy 
Play Therapy 
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Courses in Public Speaking 
Dream Analysis 
Astrology 
Narcosynthesis 
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Common Hor 
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se Sense 
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12 
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Cific training in the clinical area. These three are the only ones 
Out of the entire 53 who replied who could qualify as certified 
Psychologists by present American Psychological Association 
Standards. 

2. Fees ranged from $3 to $25 an hour, with a mean of $9 
ànd a median of $10. 

3. Only one of seven speech correctionists reported having 
had any specialized training in this area, and none of the remedial 
Teading practitioners reported any special training. 

4. Only one of the 12 persons who listed industrial personnel 
Work reported special training, and this man was not a psycholo- 
gist but an ex-naval engineer who had done vocational counsel- 
Ing in the service. 

5. Psychological tests were not used at all by 45 per cent of 
the clinicians, 

As a general rule, the pseudo-psychologist has had no aca- 
demic training, or at most has taken a few correspondence 
Courses or been enrolled in so-called diploma mills. Some of 
these “schools” mail lessons to students for $50 a subject, and 
no academic prerequisites of any kind are necessary to qualify a 
Person for a fake degree such as “Doctor of Psychology” (Ps.D.) 
or for the degree of Doctor of Metapsychics, in which case the 
Person may list himself as M.D. 

D. E. Lawson ë has drawn up a list of common differences be- 
tween the legitimate and the fraudulent psychologists. The fraud- 
ulent psychologist generally shows the following characteristics: 
(1) a suave, oily manner, (2) knows all the answers imme- 
diately, (3) boasts about his diplomas, (4) quotes a price for his 
“treatment,” which he frequently requests in advance, (5) may 
Criticize other professionals, by way of building up his own repu- 
tation, (6) may use mystic language and symbols in order to im- 
Press his client. 

The legitimate psychologist, on the other hand, tends to show 
the following characteristics: (1) suggests that the patient 
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clusion, Usually we reinforce such conclusions by assertion, not 
by verification. It is an interesting psychological phenomenon 
that the person who is least secure about the conclusions he has 
accepted ready-made (or on the basis of his wishful thinking) 
1s the one who proclaims them the most vociferously and with the 
least tolerance for the conflicting opinions of others. The word 
"thobbing" has been coined by Ward " to describe such thinking, 
the process of thinking out the opinion that pleases us and be- 
lieving it, E 

4. Legendary lore of old is the basis for many of the days we 
Celebrate today—St. Valentine's Day. Hallowe'en. May Day, for 
example. Many practices associated with ecclesiastical days are 
actually folk customs preserved from pre-Christian times. Clean- 
ing the slate at New Years and making New Year's resolutions is 
à hold-over from the early English custom of cleaning chimneys 
80 that *eood luck" of the new year could descend. 


We cannot pride ourselves on our modern enlightenment. Al- 
though superstition recedes before the spread of knowledge, it 
does so very slowly. Change itself is a constant condition of liv- 
Ing, but many of us try to insulate ourselves against it. When a 
New idea contradicts one of our sacred or valued beliefs. we resist 
it with all the power at our command, Yet intelligent living and 
Solving of personal and social problems cannot transpire in psy- 
chological rigidity or even in a state of perpetual doubt. We must 
think, not “thob.” our way through problems if we are to live 
effectively, always realizing that sometimes our pet Philosophies 
and most cherished beliefs will be at variance with reality. Even 


the obvious is not always right. In the appreciation of change 
appreciation of the need to learn 


lies the hope of progress. In the 
lies the source of good mental 


Continuously, regardless of age. 


health. 
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Personal Needs 
— Their Nature and 


Development 


CHAPTER 4 


e THE NATURE AND STRENGTH OF NEEDS 
GOALS AND SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 
How WE REACH OUR GOALS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL NEEDS 


I, Chapter 2. we saw that be- 
havior occurs in response to needs. We also distinguished two 
Kinds of needs—psychological and biological—and noted that 
©ur main problem as individuals was to satisfy adequately our 
Needs for food, water, and air—our biological needs—and also 
Our needs for recognition and security—our psychological needs. 
What is considered adequate satisfaction will vary, of course, for 
different individuals and in different cultures. Therefore, to un- 
derstand behavior fully. we must consider not only the various 
needs of an individual, but also the goals toward which he aspires 
In order to satisfy his needs, and the social norms that govern how 
he will proceed to these goals. In this chapter we shall discuss 
more fully the nature and development of needs, and in Chapter 
5, the ways in which a person's efforts to satisfy his needs may 
be thwarted, and the effect such frustration has on behavior. 
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The Nature and Strength of Needs 


Frequently several needs clamor for satisfaction at the 
same time and may influence how we react to a situation. Sup- 
pose we decide to dine out with friends. Obviously, this will sat- 
isfy our craving for food. But suppose also that we wish to impress 
our friends. We choose an expensive night club rather than the 
local diner. Both a biological need and a social need, then, influ- 
ence our behavior in this situation. 

We go to much greater lengths to satisfy a strong need than a 
weak one. If, above anything else, you want to finish college, you 
will be willing to struggle to overcome many more obstacles— 
financial difficulties, parental disapproval—than the person who 
cares little for a college education. An explorer, driven by curi- 
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The strength of the need and the nature of the reward influence behavior. The 
graph shows the effect of reward and non-reward on the maze learning of 
hungry and less hungry rats. (From E. C. Tolman and C. H. Hon "Degrees 
of Hunger, Reward and Non-reward and Maze Learning in Rats, University 
of California Publications, Vol. 4, No. 16, 1930, 246.) 
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osity or a desire for fame, will willingly accept hardships that 
would prove too much for a person not so motivated. 

Experiments with animals placed in an obstruction box have 
demonstrated clearly how differences in strength of need affect 
behavior. Let's reconstruct one of those experiments here. At one 
end of the box we place a piece of cheese and at the other our 
experimental animal, say a small mouse. Between the mouse and 
the cheese we place an electrically charged grid. If we feed the 
mouse just prior to placing him in the box, he will show only a 
perfunctory interest in the cheese. But if we do not feed him, if 
he is ravenously hungry, he will bend all his efforts to get the 
cheese, even risking contact with the charged grid, until he suc- 
ceeds or falls victim to exhaustion. It is obviously impossible to 
perform this same kind of experiment with humans, but many 
valuable experimental studies of human behavior related to needs 
have been made, and we shall refer to some of them throughout 
the book. 

Needs influence not only our overt behavior, but also our per- 
ceptions, our awareness of things. We do not perceive everything 
around us; we perceive only those things that are associated with 
the satisfaction of our particular need of the moment. A woman 
out shopping for a new hat, for example, is “hat conscious,” she 
Sees all hats. 

A number of experiments have been conducted to show how 
needs influence perception when the environmental stimuli are 
not clearly defined. In one of these tests | a group of college stu- 
dents was asked to interpret meaningless drawings, ambiguous 
drawings of food articles, and drawings of various household arti- 
cles. Each subject was tested once a week at various periods rang- 
ing from one, three, six, and nine hours after eating. The results 
show that the students who went without food for the longest 
periods tended to perceive the largest number of food responses 
in the ambiguous figures, although beyond a certain length of 


1R. Levine, I. Chein, and G. Murphy, “The Relation of Intensity of a Need 
to the Amount of Perceptual Distortion," Journal of Psychology, Vol. 13, 
1942, 283-293. 
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Effect of hunger on perception. The average number of ambiguous objects that 
college students perceived as food objects increased with the number of hours 
since they last ate, up to six hours, When the scores were weighted for the 
different time intervals in terms of “strong” and "weak" food responses, the 
relationships among the scores for the different time intervals were essentially 
the same. (From R. Levine, I. Chein, and G. Murphy, "Tho Relation of In- 
tensity of a Need to the Amount of Perceptual Distortion " Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 13, 1942, 291.) i 
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learn to choose from among different goals on the basis of per- 
sonal utility. Those goals that have satisfied our needs in the past 
we retain; others we discard. Thus our behavior becomes selective. 

It is possible, of course, that our needs may change, and with 
the change in needs comes a change in goals to satisfy them. We 
probably all know of persons who at one time believed that the 
most important need was to make money and who chose their 
Work accordingly. only to find that their devotion to satisfying 
the need to make money left certain other needs unsatisfied, their 
social or educational needs, for example. Thus we find many busi- 
nessmen returning to school to pursue an education in a field that 
interests them, or to make social contacts denied them in their 
business. 


How We Reach Our Goals 


As a child grows up, he learns not only that certain goals 
are more satisfactory than others, but also the ways or techniques 
for obtaining these goals. If you are hungry and know what food 
you want, you still must acquire it. As we have already indicated, 
Some methods of obtaining our goals are socially approved, others 
are not. In our society, we buy our food at a store or raise it our- 
Selves, but we are forbidden to steal it. And the goals themselves 
differ in different cultures. Within any given society, however, the 
manner in which needs are satisfied—goals are reached—often 
becomes highly stereotyped. We develop personal, characteristic 
Ways of achieving our goals. Thus a child who has found that an 
aggressive, demanding attitude toward his mother will get him 
What he wants may use this same approach with others. Another 
Child who is punished for being forward and aggressive may de- 
velop a submissive attitude in all his social relationships. A child 
learns also to employ different techniques to meet different situ- 
ations. 
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The Development of Psychological Needs 


Psychological needs have a biological-social basis—that 
is, they grow out of the early experiences of the child: they are 
conditioned by the satisfaction or frustration of physiological 
needs; and they develop in a context of interpersonal relationships, 
at first with the mother and later with other persons. 

We derive our evidence concerning the effect of infantile ex- 
periences on the later personality development of the individual 
from three main sources: (1) clinical material, (2) experimental 
findings, and (3) anthropological data. The first of these is the 
oldest and was initiated and given impetus by Freud, who main- 
tained that the emotional problems of the adult had to be under- 
stood in terms of his childhood experiences, Clinical procedures 
involve using such techniques as free association and dream anal- 
ysis in order to reconstruct the developmental history of the 
adult, thus uncovering in his past experience clues to his present 
problems. 

Another approach would be to make clinical observations of 
infants from birth, watching especially for reactions that might be 
related to later personality disorders, and following the develop- 
ment of these children over a long period of time. 

The experimental approach to personality problems involves 
the experimental control of the life histories of organisms, and 
since this is difficult with human beings, this type of research is 
confined mainly to animals. 

The anthropological approach involves comparing the infant 
and child-training practice and the personality structure of adults 
in different cultures. With these research techniques data have 


been obtained that are discussed below, supporting two conclu- 
sions concerning the influence of earl 


y experiences upon per- 
sonality development: 
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(1) The satisfaction or frustration of biological needs has con- 
sequences not only in terms of physical growth, but also in terms 
of psychological development. 

(2) If a child's psychological needs are left unsatisfied for 
long his physical development may be impaired, even if his bio- 
logical needs are apparently satisfied, e.g., if the child receives 
enough and the right kind of food, drink, sleep, and the like. 


Let us examine some evidence supporting these conclusions. 

Three decades ago a disease known as marasmus was respon- 
sible for about half of the deaths of babies under a year old. Maras- 
mus, meaning "wasting away," was found in well-to-do homes as 
often as among poor families. The careful study of this condition, 
undertaken by physicians and social workers, showed that in al- 
most every instance infants suffering from the disease had re- 
ceived very little “mothering.” The afflicted babies were wasting 
away as though starved by lack of adequate psychological care. 
This emotional hunger gradually affected their physical health, 
first the elimination process, then their breathing and circulatory 
Systems. 

Just what is involved in this process of mothering? Ribble.* who 
has made clinical observations of many infants over a long period 
of time, lists three types of sensory experiences that enhance the 
satisfaction a child derives from his emotional attachment to his 
mother. The first of these involves the sense of touch. The infant 
derives his first pleasurable sensations—as indicated by disap- 
pearance of activity and muscular tension—from sucking. The 
child who is breast-fed enjoys very close contact with his mother. 
Even the bottle-fed baby usually is cradled closely by his mother. 
Thus an infant’s first contact with the outside world involves food, 
sucking, and a mother figure. 

The second of the sensory experiences from which the child 
derives satisfaction is kinesthetic—that is, it stems from being 
held and fondled and moved about. This manifests itself in im- 


? Margaret A. Ribble, “Infantile Experiences in Relation to Personality De- 
velopment,” in: J. McV. Hunt, ed., Personality and Behavior Disorders, Vol. 
2. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1944, pp. 621-651. 
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proved breathing, and, when observed over a long period of time, 
in improved digestion. 

The third sensory factor is the sound of the mother's voice. 
When the mother speaks softly to the child or sings to it, the child 
1s soothed. 

All these sensory experiences arise from the presence of an- 
other person, the mother or mother substitute, and form the basis 
for the emotional attachment of the child to the mother. If such 
Mothering is interrupted or withdrawn, or if the mother oscillates 
between tender care and neglect, the child may show increasing 
muscular tension and disturbances in breathing. 

If the mother provides skillful psychological mothering of the 
newborn child, she facilitates the process by which the child’s 
emotional, sensory, and perceptive processes are developed and 
integrated. The mother's prolonged care for the child is also the 
basis for the socialization of the child, the process whereby the 
biological organism becomes a social being. 

However, we do not yet have the final word on the relationship 
between childhood experiences and personality development. On 
the basis of an extensive survey of the books and journal articles 
dealing with infant care and personality. Orlansky * came to dif- 
ferent conclusions. He states that the social sciences have failed to 
Prove that childhood experiences influence character develop- 
ment, and he rejects the idea that specific nursing disciplines have 
à specific, invariant, psychological impact upon the child. He feels 
that Ribble's statements about mothering are exaggerated, and 
Cites studies that contradict her claims. 


Dennis * studied a set of twins who were separated from one 


another by a screen and who received only minimum care for 


seven months. He concluded that normal behavioral development 


can occur in infants who have had only minimum social stimula- 


tion during their first year of life, and feels that the behavior of 


3 Harold Orlansky, "Infant Care and Personality." Psychological Bulletin, 


Vol. 46, 1949, 1-48. gu , 
3 Wayne Dennis, "Infant Reaction to Restraint, Transactions of the New 


York Academy of Science, Vol. 2. 1940, 202-218. 
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the adult in relation to the child may in many respects not be as 
important as some persons believe it is. 

Anthropological studies and cultures other than our own have 
shown that children who are restricted or denied some of the 
sensory stimulation that Ribble considers important nevertheless 
have grown up to be healthy and well-adjusted persons. 

But even if the particular kind of care that the child has re- 
ceived is not necessarily or in a predictable way related to his 
physical and psychological health, the constancy of care a child 
receives does influence his over-all well-being. If there is a sudden 
change, the infant may have difficulty adjusting to it because the 
behavior he has learned is inadequate to meet the new situation. 
For instance, Orlansky points out that children who are restrained 
—swaddled or tied to a board—do not become frustrated. But if 
the child has been allowed to move about freely for some time, 
any attempt to reimpose the restraint will frustrate him. 

In the last few years, the effects of infantile nursing and feed- 
ing experiences on adult behavior have been investigated experi- 
mentally in animals. In one such experiment, the eflects of infan- 
tile feeding frustration on adult hoarding in rats was investigated 
by Hunt.? Using split litters to control heredity, he submitted 
halves of two litters to a controlled feeding schedule of fifteen 


of life, and halves of another two 


5J. McV. Hunt, “The Effects of Infan i 
t V e ant-feeding Fru; i 
Moarding in the Albino Rat," Journal of Abrama vd toy A s 
ol. 36, 1941, 338-360, indeed d 
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control. The traces of the infantile experience did endure into 
adulthood in the group whose feeding had been restricted at in- 
fancy or at the 24th day. Hunt maintains that the hunger aroused 
in the group whose feeding was controlled at the 24th day of life 
was so strong that it set off a conditioned stimulus leading to a 
hunger anxiety that prompted them to hoard more food than their 
mates whose feeding was not controlled. The group whose feeding 
was controlled beginning with the 32nd day of life did not hoard 
as much as the group whose feeding was controlled at the 24th 
day because the 32-day group was older and better developed 
than the 24-day group, and they found the controlled feeding 
schedule less severe—i.e., it failed to fix the traces of their infan- 
tile deprivation. 

It appears from this study, then, that certain infantile experi- 
ences affect adult behavior, and the time at which such experiences 
occur is related to the effect that they have. This last point is an 
important one for us to consider. As the child grows older, and 
as his personality becomes more differentiated, an experience that 
would have caused him great anxiety as an infant may now only 
frustrate or annoy him temporarily. The adolescent or adult has 
developed a higher “frustration tolerance” (see Chapter 5), partly 
because of his greater differentiation, partly because he has learned 
to adjust to changing situations. The following case study shows 
rather strikingly how childhood deprivation can affect an adult’s 
behavior: 
as in the truck-farming business in 
between a very high and 
me he would pro- 


James R, 43 years of age, W 
which income was seasonal, fluctuating 
a very low income. During times of high inco 
vide his wife with enough money to meet the needs for herself and 
their four children, although even when he made a great deal of 
money he was always very careful. He was extremely anxious to 
"put away" as much money each month as he possibly could. In 
fact, it was almost an obsession with him that money be saved, 


even when his income was low. 
At times when his income was too low to cover the necessary 
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household expenses he would refuse to dip into his savings. This 
was a main source of conflict between him and his wife, for she 
found herself unable to purchase enough food or clothes needed 
by the children. The husband's refusal to take money from his 
savings led to quarreling and hard feelings between husband and 
wife and to emotional disturbances in the children. 

The husband had additional “quirks” of behavior as shown in 
his tendency to hoard things. The wife. for example, would be 
looking for canned goods on her kitchen shelves and suddenly 


hidden away. Or she would 
op shelf of the broom closet. 


The childhood of James R, it is interesting to note, was as 
follows: 


James R studied har 
School and college. 


Apparently the deprivation during infancy and childhood ex- 
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perienced by James R had some effect on the hoarding behavior 
shown by him as an adult. 


Clinical as well as experimental studies also indicate that an 
infant must be able to satisfy his needs for sucking. 

Levy's ? experiments with puppies illustrate the importance of 
sucking and point up the problems that arise when the urge is not 
satisfied. In a litter of six puppies, two of the puppies were fed by 
their mother. The other puppies were fed by bottle. Two of the 
bottle-fed puppies were given milk and water through nipples 
pierced with a moderately large hole. Their feeding time con- 
sumed about five minutes. The other two puppies were fed through 
nipples having a very large hole. They consumed all their liquid 
in about two minutes. Within a few weeks, Levy observed that 
the two breast-fed puppies thrived well and engaged in no sucking 
activity except when feeding. The second two fed through the 
moderately large nipple engaged in frequent sucking activities on 
various objects and showed more restlessness than the two breast- 
fed puppies. The two puppies fed by the very large nipple en- 
gaged in almost continuous sucking activities and were restless 
almost all the time, even in their sleep. They were irritable and 
combative and did not play and socialize with the other four pup- 
pies. These last two also lost weight even though they received 
the same amount of nourishment as the second two. 

These results indicate two needs: (1) the need for food as 
such, and (2) the need to have food presented in such a way as 
to satisfy the urge to suck. The findings show that not only is it 
important that physical needs be satisfied, but also that such needs 
be satisfied in certain ways. In a study on bottle-fed infants, Levy * 
found that those who were fed through a large-holed nipple in- 
variably sucked their thumbs. When a smaller hole was substi- 
tuted, however, the thumb-sucking stopped: the infant's urge was 
satisfied. This conclusion was also confirmed by Ribble, who 


* D, M. Levy, “Experiments on the Sucking Reflex and Social Behavior In 
ogs,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 4. 1934, 203-224. . 
? D. M. Levy, “Finger Sucking and Accessory Movement in Early Infancy," 


American Journal of Psychiatry. Vol. 7, 1928, 881-918. 
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found no thumb-sucking among babies who had been allowed to 
suck freely, except when illness interfered or when the child re- 
ceived insufficient mothering of other sorts. If a child’s sucking 
routine was interrupted suddenly, he would suck his thumb to 
compensate. 

Ribble also noticed, as did Levy with his puppies, excessive 
restlessness among some children who were deprived of adequate 
nursing. But other infants, she notes, became increasingly lethar- 
gic and a few stopped sucking entirely and had to be tube-fed. 

The satisfaction or frustration of the sucking urge also affects 
the weaning period. If the sucking urge has been satisfied com- 
pletely, children will give it up spontaneously and no weaning 
will be necessary. But if a child has not been able to satisfy his 
sucking needs, weaning will be quite difficult. The child probably 
will regard the whole weaning process as a further frustration. 
Since the sucking need varies in different children, we cannot set 
à definite date at which weaning should be begun. 

Although some researche 
tween feeding experiences an 
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The manner in which the child is given the food probably is less 
important than the feelings and attitudes the mother displays 
toward the child as she feeds him. 

Modern practice favors feeding by demand rather than by 
schedule. Advocates of the demand practice assert that feeding 
the child in response to the clock rather than in response to his 
needs will injure or warp his personality development. However, 
such claims are not supported by experimental evidence. Orlan- 
sky found only two studies covering this subject, the findings of 
One contradicting the conclusions of the other. 

Nor is there concrete evidence on the effects of early and late 
Weaning. Some authorities believe that early weaning causes a 
Child to become pessimistic or sadistic, late weaning to make 
him self-assured and optimistic. These claims are based mainly on 
Psychoanalytic theory and no empirical studies appear to prove 
this claim. We may assume, however, that when weaning dis- 
Tupts a satisfactory experience that the child has been enjoying 
Since infancy—especially nursing—it can become a source of 
frustration. This is in line with our earlier comment concerning 
the constancy and continuity of care. l 

As to thumb-sucking, we have cited some studies that showed 
that thumb-sucking arises when an infant is denied adequate nurs- 
ing, i.e., is deprived of the opportunity to satisfy his sucking urge. 
But again Orlansky raises the red flag of caution. He points out 
that this is not necessarily nor always the case, and offers the 
proof that some infants in primitive societies suck their thumbs 
even though they are nursed almost continuously, that is, on 
demand. 

The picture is similar in regard to toilet-training. Psychoana- 
lysts particularly have emphasized the important effect of toilet 
training on later personality characteristics, but again there is little 
evidence to back up the assertion. Sometimes a mother will begin 
toilet-training her children while they are still very young, solely 
to inflate her own pride, to let others know how “advanced her 
children are. But the child may be unable to meet his mother’s 
demands, and the whole process of elimination will become fraught 
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with anxiety for him. And parents who are irrationally prudish 
and self-conscious when toilet-training their children often infect 
them with these same attitudes, attitudes that may color the young- 
ster’s whole attitude toward sex. 

One of the significant things a child learns while he is being 
toilet-trained is to postpone relief of a physiological need. A 
youngster’s ability to postpone immediate satisfaction of physi- 
ological and psychological needs is a significant step in his pas- 
sage from childhood to adulthood. But if he is pushed too fast, 
he will grow anxious, hostile, guilty. Individual differences in rate 
of growth and development must be considered by the p 
any training procedures. 

Freudians maintain that children who are toilet-trained too 
early become acquisitive, tend to hoard, and develop a mania for 
orderliness. However, Orlansky points out that these are merely 
traits that middle-class parents cultivate in their children and are 
to be understood mainly in terms of our culture. 

What conclusions, therefore, can we draw 
tance of early experiences on personality develo 
two main difficulties inherent in the clinical ca 


arents in 


about the impor- 
pment? There are 
se material: 
(1) Our theoretical orientation directs atte 
pects of early experience that we believe are s 
(2) We assume that the infant or the young child interprets 
his experiences in the same way that we as adults see them. Per- 
haps we are making an adult interpretation of such experiences 
an interpretation that is foreign to the child, Certainly we act 
be cautious about drawing definite conclusions from clinical case 
Studies, although they are valuable i iding us y; 
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ities and development, and the total social and familial situation 
In which personality develops. (2) The rigidity with which char- 
acter structure in the adult is determined during the first year or 
two has probably been exaggerated. The normal infant has such 
a wide range of experiences subsequent to the first year or two 
of his life that they "confirm or deny" the personality of the grow- 
ing infant, depending on whether the subsequent experiences per- 
petuate or modify the early situation in which the infant was reared. 


We should also note, in connection with this last consideration, 
that the personality of the one- or two-year-old child is relatively 
Plastic and susceptible to change. Lewin ™ has pointed out that 
the various interests of the one-year-old are not as differentiated 
as are the adult’s; few are more or less important or pressing than 
Others. His personality is still being changed or shaped by new 
experiences. Maladjusted behavior, such as temper tantrums and 
excessive hostility toward other children, often disappear when 
the child is transferred into a social situation that gives him the 
Opportunity to satisfy needs that previously had frustrated him. 

The change in a child's behavior when transferred from one 
social setting to another may be remarkable. The little boy who in 
Nursery school kicks, spits, has temper tantrums, and bites his 
fingernails, may, when he comes to kindergarten, find a new situa- 
tion, a new teacher, and a new approach by his teacher to the 
problems that he shows. His need for attention, if handled with 
affection and understanding by his new teacher, may soon lead to 
the disappearance of the behavior found so distractive by others 
in the nursery school. 

A child’s physical needs are satisfied within the setting of inter- 
Personal relationships—that is, somebody has to attend to his 
needs if he is to survive. In our culture. this person is usually the 
mother. When a child is satisfied, he smiles, sleeps contentedly, is 
not restless. He associates his mother’s voice, touch, her very 
image and presence with the satisfaction of his needs. 

At first, feeding is a totally undifferentiated experience for the 


1 Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality. Selected Papers. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. - 
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enables him to satisfy some of his needs at the symbolic level, 
through encouragement, praise, sympathy, and instruction. He 
differentiates other persons more clearly and, as his social horizon 
broadens, he comes to expect certain things of them, just as he 
does of his mother. He learns to regard others, as he does his 
mother, as his source of gratification or frustration, to anticipate 
their presence with pleasure, fear, or anxiety. 

If his relationship with his parents has been warm and affec- 
tionate, he will expect his contacts with others to be likewise. If 
he has been rejected or dominated by his parents, he will expect 
others to bully him and order him about. Thus, the parent-child 
relationship is highly important, but it does not inalterably fix the 
child's personality. Human personality and behavior are flexible 
ànd can be modified. A child who has been rejected by his parents 
may receive love and attention from a grandmother, or perhaps a 
teacher. The child who can differentiate among persons does not 
automatically become a "problem" when certain people reject or 
ignore him. His personality is determined not only by his early 
associations with his parents, but also by his continuing experi- 
ences with others. Some of these will re-enforce his early experi- 
ences, others will modify or perhaps negate them. 

We must consider one further aspect of the developmental 
Process in order to understand the importance of a child's rela- 
tionships with others—the self-concept. The self-concept de- 
velops out of the child's social interaction with others, with 
parents and friends. One of the chief duties of parents is to help 
the child build a sound and satisfying self-conception. By giving 
him a feeling of belonging. by accepting him, parents give their 
Child the self-confidence and security he needs to adjust to others 
ànd to meet new situations easily. 

We may say, then, that psychological needs have a biological- 
social basis. They grow out of the early experiences of the child 
and are characterized by certain feelings and attitudes that are 
conditioned by the satisfaction or frustration of physiological 
needs. They develop in a context of interpersonal relationships, 
first with a mother or a mother-substitute and later with other 
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persons. The satisfaction or frustration of such psychological 
needs is an important factor in the personality development of the 
child. Although early experiences are important, subsequent ones 
may greatly change or re-enforce the earlier ones. In understand- 
ing the effects of such experiences, we must take into account not 
so much specific disciplines, but primarily parental attitudes and 
the meaning that a given culture attaches to certain forms of be- 
havior, as well as individual differences among children. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SOURCES OF FRUSTRATION 

How WE REACT TO FRUSTRATION 
FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE 

e THE POSITIVE VALUE OF FRUSTRATION 


A need, once aroused, causes ac- 
tisfied. The tension accompanying the need 
makes us anxious and distraught, keeps us busy seeking ways to 
Satisfy it, forces us to learn and to adjust. If we have established 
adequate patterns of behavior for satisfying our needs, we lessen 
our adjustment problems. But if we are thwarted or frustrated in 
our attempts to satisfy our needs, problems and conflicts arise. 


tivity until it is sa 


Sources of Frustration 


Frustration stems from the following sources: 


1. Obstacles in the physical environment may prevent our 
reaching a goal. We may be driving to keep an important appoint- 
ment, for example, only to discover that the road over which we 
must travel has been washed out. The child in his playpen who 
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wants to be free, and the man in prison who wants to be free, 
both find the physical environment restrictive and frustrating. 

2. Our biological limitations are another source of frustration. 
An athlete may suffer a crippling injury that forces him to the 
sidelines. A girl may be so unattractive that she is never invited 
out. In the latter instance frustration springs from the fact that 
beauty is highly regarded in our culture, although what is con- 
sidered physically attractive in one cultur 


€ may not be so re- 
garded in another, 


3. The complexity of our Psychological make-up is a third 
source of frustration. Thus we may be faced with the necessity of 


satisfying two or more needs simultaneously, but in caring for one 


— 


— 
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Sources of frustration. Frustration may occur because we 
between two goals, both of them attractive, but one ne 
remote. Choosing the near one does not necessarily mean giving up the remote 
one, but may lead to considerable delay in reaching the remote one. Frustration 
may occur because we are faced with two demands, both negative, such as 
having to finish a difficult task or being punished for failing to finish it, Frus- 
tration also may occur if in order to reach a desirable goal we have to accom- 
plish negative tasks, ie., tasks that are of no interest to us. 
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laws of a society that sometimes thwart us. As we have seen al- 
ready in Chapter 2, cultural values often conflict. We Americans 
place great stress on getting ahead, on beating the other fellow, 
on advancing relentlessly. But we also stress love and cooperation 
with our fellow man. Thus a conflict emerges between competition 
and cooperation. 


How We React to Frustration 


Individual differences in responding to frustration. People 
respond to frustrations in many different ways. Let us take as an 
example two people trying to solve a mathematical problem. One 
may throw down his pencil in disgust after but a few minutes’ 
work because the answer did not come to him immediately. But 
the other may continue puzzling over the problem until he has 
solved it. Moreover, although we have described these different 
approaches here as applying only to a temporary situation—the 
solving of a mathematical problem—these approaches may persist 
and come to characterize our future behavior. Having failed 
to solve the problem in the first instance, we may avoid all such 
problems in the future, or, if we are forced to meet them, we may 
defend against the possibility of future failures by saying: "I am 
just no good at mathematics." As a result, we shall never develop 
the skills necessary to meet this type of problem—or perhaps any 
other problems, for that matter. If we learn to stick with a prob- 
lem until we solve it, we acquire confidence and skills that will 


make our success in dealing with future problems much more 


likely. 

Tenen happens that we try to solve all our problems on 
the basis of a single approach, merely because this approach has 
proved successful in dealing with certain problems in the past. 
But this tendency can boomerang. When a new problem arises, 
the old approach may be inadequate to cope with it and we be- 
come disturbed, then anxious, finally dismayed at our apparent 
helplessness. Thorstein Veblen has spoken of the “trained in- 
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capacity” of persons who become so used to qo cii ery 
that they fail to see others that may be better. bad m loi 
bility. The following well-known problem illustrates this 
gm to draw four straight lines that will pass e à 
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paper. Try to think this out without drawing the lines. Then. 
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we try one or two approaches to such problems, and if they don't 
work we give up as though we had exhausted a wide range of 
various possibilities. 

Disruptive effects of frustration. Rarely are we able to satisfy 
immediately each of our needs as it arises. As we have already 
noted, many needs may arise simultaneously and often we must 
postpone satisfaction of some to care for others. And others may 
not be of the type that can be handled quickly and easily. Usually 
à time lapse occurs between the time we first become conscious of 
the need and the time it takes us to satisfy it. And this time lapse 


can lead to frustration. 
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if this frustration persists and threatens to ruin his future. Ten- 
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burdening himself with guilt feelings. A child who is chafing under 
home discipline may want to strike out at his parents. But the 
social norms tabooing such behavior are strong; the older child is 
aware of this and realizes that the punishment that would follow 
such an act would be swift and sure. Perhaps just the thought of 
wanting to injure his parents would make him feel guilty. The 
question of direct expression of aggression is a serious problem 
for modern man in many of his daily activities. 


Complexity and variability of responses to frustration, Because 
of the complexity of the human organism, and the fact that reac- 
tions to frustration may be so varied and may be either overt or 
implicit, it is perhaps better to think of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis as referring to the fact that frustration inclines a per- 
son toward a number of different responses, one of which is some 
form of aggression. 

In a study by Allport, Bruner, and Jandorf ! of the life histories 
Of refugees from Nazi Germany, the authors were especially con- 
cerned with the question: What responses appear under condi- 
tions of extreme frustration? Their data brought to light a great 
diversity of responses that failed to fit into the already established 
categories of aggression or displaced aggression. The authors pro- 
Posed instead the following nine-fold classification: 

(1) Resignation and other defeat reactions. Not infrequently 
Subjects reported giving up their struggle against the Nazis be- 
Cause they saw no hope of winning. They yielded to the circum- 
stances in a completely submissive way although this yielding was 
in most cases accompanied by feelings of defeat and depression. 

(2) Adoption of temporary frames of reference. This some- 
times took the form of faith in the underground movement, or 
hope of emigration, or temporarily conforming to hated activities. 

(3) Heightened In-Group feelings. Often there was a strength- 


5 ! Gordon W. Allport, J. S. Bruner, and E. M. Jandorf, “Personality Under 

geil Catastrophe. Ninety Life Histories of the Nazi Revolution,” in Clyde 
luckhohn and Henry A. Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, Society and 

Culture, 2nd rev. ed. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953, pp. 436-455. 
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ening of ties within already established groups—within a family, 
for example, which had been persecuted. 

(4) Shifts in level of aspiration. Often subjects reported a low- 
ering in their level of aspiration with reference to occupational 
and community status. 

(5) Regression and fantasy. The case material indicates that 
some people fell victim to a type of emotional exhaustion that 
produced in them an intense desire for sleep. Others sought refuge 
and withdrawal from the horrors of the day by resorting to day- 
dreams and living in a world of fantasy. 

(6) Conformity to the regime. Many of the refugees reported 
that they had bent to the demands of their masters in order to 
avoid further frustration and punishment, especially after they 
had tried other methods of dealing with the situation and found 
them to Be futile, 

(7) Changes in philosophy of life. Many becom 
fatalistic, especially after they had tried other ways o 
the situation and found them to be futile. 

(8) Planning and direct action. As the Subjects realized the 
extent of the threats to themselves, they developed man 
and realistic plans to overcome these threats. 

(9) Aggression and displaced aggression. The threat of severe 
punishment deterred most subjects from direct a 
many, in their imagination, plotted aggressive] 
tors, or expressed their hostility secretly amon 
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the expression of hostility serves to release a Person’s pent-up feel- 
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tharsis. It is quite possible, however, that under Certain circum- 
stances, expression of hostility increases rather than reduces ag- 
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gressiveness. The catharsis theory neglects the person against 
whom the hostility is directed. Our own emotions do not exist 
apart from the emotions and attitudes of others, and since the 
objects of our hostility are human beings, they may become hos- 
tile in turn because of our hostility toward them. We all know 
that if we attack someone, either verbally or physically, that the 
most immediate reaction to this attack is usually a counterattack. 

In certain other instances, we may not release our aggressions 
for fear of harming others, or perhaps because we may fear the 
violence of the expression of our own feelings. 


Frustration Tolerance 


Individual differences in frustration tolerance. Frustration 
tolerance refers to the individual’s ability to endure delay, thwart- 
ing, or conflict without resorting to maladaptive behavior or suf- 
fering personality disorganization. 

We differ not only in our responses to frustration, but also in 
our degree of frustration tolerance. Some of us are always “in a 
stew about something,” always complaining that life is against us. 
Others take difficulties in their stride. Next time you have the 
Opportunity, observe how different people react toward a flat tire, 
for example, or to some other similar mishap. One person will 
complain and fret at the enforced delay; another will pitch right 
in to get the tire fixed or the obstruction removed as soon as pos- 
Sible; still another will welcome the brief opportunity to stretch 
his legs. 
on tolerance. In order to understand 


Factors influencing frustrati 
tolerance we need to consider 


individual differences in frustration 
the relation of the event to the person. The same event may have 


quite different meanings for different individuals. For you, an ex- 
amination failure may be annoying. but no more. To another stu- 
dent, however, who is struggling to keep a scholarship, the failure 
may mean a great deal more and have far-reaching effects on his 
work and life. In one case, failing an examination may mean 
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merely the loss of that course from the schedule, while for another 
person the failure may be interpreted as a sign of personal inferior 
mental ability against which the person may react ego-defensively. 

The distinction in meaning of a frustrating situation for a per- 
son as merely annoying vs threatening has been stressed by Rosen- 
zweig,” who speaks of need-persistive and ego-defensive reactions 
to frustration, and by Maslow," who insists that it is important to 
distinguish between deprivation and threat in understanding the 
individual’s reaction to frustration. 

In need-persistive reactions to frustration, our interest is cen- 
tered on the obstacle to be overcome; we are problem- or goal- 
oriented. In this type of frustration, relatively little tension is 
aroused beyond that related to overcoming the obstacle. The ex- 
ample of the flat tire, mentioned above, and the efforts to repair 
it in order to continue the trip, is an example of a need-persistive 
reaction to frustration. 

In ego-defensive reactions, however, we see the frustrating ob- 
stacle as a personal threat, and we respond defensively and be- 
come very anxious. A remark that casts a reflection on our d 
ing ability or on our intelligence, may cause us 
trated and to resort to ego-defensive reactio 
reactions are more limited in aim than the 
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intelligence test and in a much more formal atmosphere. Both 
groups were permitted to finish half of the puzzles but were stopped 
mid-way through the remaining half. After that, they were asked 
to name all the puzzles, both those they had finished and those 
they had not finished. The hypothesis guiding the experiment was 
this: 
Under the informal conditions the unfinished tasks would be 
better recalled than the finished ones because need-persistive 
reactions alone would be operative and would make for 
easier recall of tasks with which undischarged tension was 
associated. On the other hand, subjects in the formal group 
were expected to recall finished tasks more frequently be- 
cause with the arousal of pride and accompanying ego-defense 
in case of failure, the individuals’ needs for inviolacy would 
take precedence over the task-tension making for the recall 
of the unfinished tasks. The experimental data substantiated 
this hypothesis. 


Similarly, Maslow points out that a goal objective may have 
two meanings for an individual, an intrinsic meaning and a sym- 
bolic one. Thus, a child who is refused an ice cream cone may 
Tegard this merely as a case of simple denial. But a second child 
Who is denied an ice cream cone may interpret his mother's re- 
fusal as a sign that she no longer loves him. For him, the ice 
cream cone has a symbolic psychological value as well as an in- 
trinsic one. Maslow questions whether the two kinds of depriva- 
tions or frustrations should even be called by the same name, 
since their effects on behavior are quite different. It is only when 
the goal object is endowed with psychological values, when it 
Tepresents a level of prestige, is important to the feelings of the 
Person, that being deprived of it will have the bad effects ordi- 
Narily attributed to frustration in general. 

In order to understand an individual’s frustration tolerance in 
a given situation, then, we must know the value and symbolic 
meaning that the goal object has for him. 

A frustrating situation also will have varying significance for 
us depending on whether we feel that it is caused by some exter- 
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nal force over which we have little or no control, or whether WE 
feel that we have, through our own actions, helped to bring it 
about. The student who comes late to class probably feels more 


at ease about his tardiness if he can attribute it to flooded roads 
rather than to overslee 


be assigned to an external force for which we 


at we regard 
urn, will de- 
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guished between extrapunitive, intra- 
punitive, and impunitive individuals. 

The extrapunitive individual avoids blaming himself. If he 


breaks a vase, it was slippery, or his wife Put it too close to the 
edge of the table. His characteristi 


anger and indignation, but dire 
other hand, the intrapunitive person tends to blame himself. If 
he breaks a vase, he apologizes for his clumsiness, 
and feels guilty, and may offer to make good the d 
punitive person treats the situation impersonally, 
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I'm very sorry 
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fatigue. It is not so much the work we do as how we feel about 
the work that often makes us tired. 
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The Positive Value of Frustration 


Although frustrating ex 
also have value. In man 
learning and for psychol 
developing techniques a 
our personalities develop, 
important point to conside 
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trol his emotional behavior so that it is in proportion to the frus- 
trating experience that elicited it. This requires a problem-orien- 
tation, rather than a self-orientation. 
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Adjustment 
and the Defense 


Mechanisms 


CHAPTER 6 


e TYPES OF DEFENSE MECHANISMS 

e GENERAL PRINCIPLES CONCERNING 
THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF DE- 
FENSE MECHANISMS 


: | ees satisfied needs give 
birth to additional or secondary needs—face-saving needs, so to 
speak. The individual who has failed to satisfy a need, or who 
feels that such failure is imminent, suddenly finds it urgently nec- 
essary to produce some sort of an explanation for—or defense 
against—that failure. He feels a need to justify his failure, in his 
Own eyes as well as in the eyes of his associates. Usually, when 
this occurs, the individual is totally unaware of the psychological 
mechanics that are prompting his reactions. 

Defense mechanisms is the name given to the reactions that 
Tesult when the emphasis shifts in this manner, i.e., when the 
attempt to satisfy the original need is abandoned in favor of an 
attempt to avoid the discomforts of failure. In this chapter we 
shall discuss the major defense mechanisms, their nature and func- 
tion, and their value for adjustment. 
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Types of Defense Mechanisms 


Chart Number 1 shows how the human organism, beset 


by frustration, threat of self devaluation, and anxiety, while en- 
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gaged in the pursuit of a goal, tends to resort to various defenses 
that cause him to veer off in the direction of Substitute goals. The 
amount of discrepancy between the original goa] ànd the substi- 
tute goal varies according to the type of defense mechanism se- 
lected by the individual involved. 

Chart Number 2 indicates the Various types or defense mecha- 
nisms from which the individual may make this unco cha 
selection. These defense mechanisms can be grouped und nscious 
headings: attack, reinterpretation or nder three 
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CHART 2 


ADJUSTMENT APPROACHES OF DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


ADJUSTMENT APPROAGH DEFENSE MECHANISM 
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Crease his efforts to attain his goal, to attack the undertaking in a 
More efficient manner. Other defense mechanisms permit the indi- 
Vidual to run away from the painful situation. Still others suggest 
the Possibility of effecting a compromise or of reinterpreting the 
goal. A detailed discussion of the defenses listed in the diagram 
follows. 

Denial. Every time we overloo 
are employing the mechanism of denial. It prompts us to turn 
away from shocking scenes of catastrophe. It blinds us to the 
defects and shortcomings of loved ones. The habitual liar lies in 
Order to deceive not only his associates but also himself. The 


Proverbs “Love is blind,” and “None are so blind as those who 
ultural acknowledgments of the pres- 


k or ignore the unpleasant we 


Will not see,” are common C 


ence and operation of denial. 
Denial desensitizes the individual to his handicaps and therefore 


asters a mistaken self-esteem. Denial sometimes occurs in pure 
Orm, as in the examples above. But elements of denial can be 
detected in all the defense mechanisms, since all of them tend to 
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blot out that part of reality that threatens self-esteem. Because it 
helps to avoid traumatic stress and to relieve the cumulative irri- 
tations of petty annoyance, denial offers a tempting refuge. But 
the individual who denies his problems in order to indulge in the 
luxury of this retreat is at the same time denying himself the op- 
portunity to understand and to conquer his problems. 


Displacement. Displacement, like denial, is common to all de- 
fense mechanisms. This is due to the face-saving elements it af- 
fords—face-saving being the prime objective of the defense 
mechanisms. 

When we substitute a non-threatening situation in place of a 
threatening one, we are employing displacement. If à worker sub- 
mits meekly to a tyrannical boss whom he detests, and then re- 
leases his pent-up hatred by mistreating a subordinate worker, or 
a friend, or a member of his own family, he is resorting to dis- 
placement. He is taking the safe way out. The timid boy who 
plays court to an unattractive girl, because he fears that the beau- 
tiful girl whom he secretly admires would reject him if he ap- 
proached her, is using displacement in order to safeguard himself 
against embarrassment and shame. This method can be applied to 
any emotion, to any desire or fantasy. Such substitutions permit 
the individual to maintain satisfactory relationships with his fel- 
lows and, even more important, to preserve a good opinion of 
himself. 

Displacement provides an outlet 
the possibility of outward conflict. 
of conflict and maladjustment within, thereby making disc 
and resolution of the real problem even more difficult, 


Increased effort and work. The individual who has failed 
solve a certain problem or satisfy a certain need often fi s 
efforts and attention drawn back to this problem GF me a s his 
and again. As the problem recurs he may redouble Ps “gaim 
new approaches may occur to him. Possibly he ina E efforts; 
come up with a solution of sorts. Such Persistence th ventually 
indicate a mature approach. But if he continues to seek à aa. 


for emotions and minimizes 


But it creates Substitute areas 


overy 
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even after it becomes apparent that the problem is too big for him 
to cope with, if he fails to recognize that the problem is beyond 
his handling, then his behavior is unrealistic and maladjustive. An 
extreme situation of this kind is illustrated by the following case: 


Bert F, was determined to become a great chemist regardless 
of the social and financial handicaps that stood in his way. Through 
intense effort he had done fairly well in high school, but when he 
entered college it soon became clear that he lacked the ability to 
achieve his aim. He had to leave college. Withdrawing from all 
Social contacts, he shut himself up in a room and rarely ventured 
Out. He spent his time working out fantastic chemical formulae 
that bore no relation to established knowledge in the field but in 
Which he was completely absorbed. His father finally had him ad- 
Mitted to the hospital, where he was diagnosed as a schizo- 
Phrenic 


For another individual, frustrated and disturbed by a problem, 
work may become a means of temporary escape with beneficial 
effects. One student states that often when she is upset by an 
emotional problem she feels a strong inclination to work. Usually 
She is able to keep working for hours and to accomplish a great 
deal. When she stops, she discovers that she feels all right again. 
In this case, the student, by busying herself with something un- 
Telated to her problem, especially something that she could do 
Successfully, eased her nervous tensions. Later, when she thought 
about the disturbance again, it had lost its intense, immediate 
Significance. She could view it in a calmer mood and from a 
new perspective. 

We should note, however, that some people develop a neu- 
Totic, maladjusted dependence on work. Work becomes an end in 
itself, an escapist device to which such people invariably turn to 
avoid meeting their problems. 

Compensation. If a person finds that a physical or social defect 
Prevents him from satisfying his needs in one way, he may at- 
tempt to overcome the obstacle by emphasizing or developing 
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other traits and abilities in which he can excel and that will serve 
to divert attention from his deficiency. The crippled, unsightly 
Toulouse-Lautrec became a great painter whose friendship was 
valued by many. The sickly boy who cannot compete successfully 
in athletics may find satisfaction in scholastic achievement. The 
child of low intelligence who cannot keep up with his class may 
still gain the praise of his teachers by an attentive and cooperative 
attitude. 

Another person, anxious to avoid as much competition as 
possible, will attempt to cultivate unusual abilities where they can 
excel for lack of a rival. He may, for example, develop the ability 
to break strong iron bars over his knees or with his teeth. Al- 
though the value of such a talent is questionable, it serves its pur- 
pose insofar as the individual is concerned. It gives him a chance 
to excel and to draw attention to himself. 

Compensatory behavior, then, may produce peculiar skills of 
little social value, or it may lead to great creative achievements. 

Parents who wish to satisfy their own ambitions through their 
children are seeking indirect compensation. A father whose 
youthful dreams of a medical career were frustrated by lack of 


by urging his son to be- 


Teupon he declared, “I qj not s ee ha 
anyhow. They are sour.” This same attitude wag ant them 
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Dick when he missed out on a job he had tried very hard to get. 
Instead of acknowledging his failure he began to belittle the job. 
He said that he really did not want the job in the first place, that 
it did not pay enough, that it required too much work and too 
much time. These are all rationalizations, because if he had really 
felt that way about the job he would not have applied for it, 
worked for it, waited to be promoted to it. 

Or consider the following case of a young man whose girl left 
him. Tom and Betty went together for a year. They enjoyed one 
another's company, were almost inseparable. But then something 
happened, and Betty discarded Tom in favor of Bob. So what did 
Tom do? Although before the breakup Tom had raved about 
Betty to all his friends, he suddenly discovered, after she had 
left him, that there were a thousand things wrong with her. This 
was his way of protecting himself. He was not mature enough 
emotionally to acknowledge defeat and to give the other fellow 
Credit for winning his girl. 

Sometimes we rationalize in reverse. Instead of trying to con- 
Vince ourselves and others that we did not actually want the thing 
We were after, we talk ourselves into believing that our present 
Situation really is best for us, that we are completely satisfied and 
Wish for nothing more. This “sweet lemon” mechanism applies to 
anyone who insists that his life is just what he wants, no matter 
how poor and humble it may be. If he misses a promotion he in- 
Sists he doesn't care. His present job suits him fine. 

Another rather common form of rationalization is to blame 
Other things or other people for frustrations or failures for which 
we alone are responsible. We kick the chair that caused us to 
Stumble; we blame the tools for our poor workmanship, or the 
tennis racket when we miss the ball. We neglect to prepare for an 
exam, then try to excuse our failure by saying that the teacher 
has a grudge against us. Sometimes we use prejudice to help ex- 
Plain our failure. This is called scapegoating. If our business fails 
Or if we lose an important sale we accuse our Jewish, Italian, or 
Trish competitors of shady dealings. And, finally, some of us 
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figure in a prolonged tussle of parental pleading and coaxing, a 
Situation that serves to enforce the youngster’s own sense of im- 
portance. Another child may deliberately disobey his parents’ in- 
structions because he would rather be punished than ignored. 
Such resistant or negative behavior is common in early child- 
hood and may be considered a part of normal development. 
Whether it develops into adjustive or maladjustive behavior de- 
pends on the motivation behind it and the results it achieves. Neg- 
ative behavior enables the Child to assert himself and achieve 
partial independence, but it can also signify intense hostility to- 


ward others—a hostility that Punishment will serve only to in- 
tensify. 
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accomplishments. His hero may live next door, or may be some- 
body he has never met personally, or may even be a fictional 
character. 

Identification plays an important role in the socialization of 
the child. By identifying with his mother or father the child not 
only finds security, but also learns to accept the demands his 
parents make on him. In their play children emulate their par- 
ents; in association with other children they talk about what their 


Identification. In their play, these two small girls are playing the role of 
Mothers, Many traits, ranging in importance from mannerisms to moral and 
Social attitudes, are learned by children through imitating parental qualities. 
(Courtesy the Los Angeles Mirror.) 
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ings as a sign of depravity, or if they recur persistently and 
burden him with a feeling of guilt, he may try to deal with them 
by projecting them onto others. 

This does not mean that he consciously assigns to others those 
qualities that he cannot tolerate in himself. Like other defense 
mechanisms, projection is an unconscious process. The first step 
in this process is repression. The individual pushes the disturbing 
elements out of his consciousness. But repression, as we have 
already seen, does not resolve the conflicts and tensions that the 
Situation or incident has created. Further defense mechanisms are 
thus called into play. One of these—projection—occurs when an 
individual succeeds in attributing to other persons or groups of 
Persons qualities and emotions that he cannot accept in himself. 
We say that he externalizes his inner conflicts. This, obviously, 
may have serious consequences for the other person, and in this 
Sense projection differs from the other defense mechanisms we 
have discussed, The individual who daydreams or withdraws im- 
Pairs his relationships with others; he may even withdraw as a 
form of revenge on the person from whom he withdraws. But he 
does not necessarily develop an image of the other person as 
wicked or immoral, hostile or aggressive, as he does in projec- 
tion. In a study of anti-Semitism, Ackerman and Jahoda ? found 
that the mechanism of projection permeates the entire personality 
Structure of the anti-Semite. He projects onto the Jew whatever 
Weaknesses or disturbing impulses he fears in himself. 

The same process operates with respect to prejudice against 
Other groups, and the often contradictory nature of accusations 
against others becomes understandable when we realize that in 
the process of projection many different qualities that the indi- 
Vidual finds disturbing in himself can be attributed to others. 

We should note one further consequence of the projection 
Process. After a person has transferred his unacceptable or un- 
desirable emotions or attitudes to another person or group, he is 
free to launch an attack, to direct suspicion toward the other 


CUTE H " 
l Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti-Semitism and Emotional Dis- 


Order. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950, p. 56. 
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person or group through inuendo, gossip, or slander. He feels 
amply justified in withholding certain privileges from individuals 
or from members of a group, denying them equal opportunity 
and segregating or ostracizing them because of their alleged 
characteristics. 

Thus the projective mechanism gives an individual the satis- 
faction of defending virtue by attacking evil or weakness in others. 
He places himself in a position of righteousness, of moral vigi- 
lance, which helps to allay any additional doubts he may have 
about himself. 

Although projection usually operates in the way just described, 
we should note that unacceptable qualities are not the only ones 
projected. In a more inclusive sense, the use of the term may be 
illustrated by reference to projective techniques. These are util- 
ized by the psychologist to gain insight into an individual's per- 
sonality. The basic assumption is that the individual will project 
his own feelings, attitudes, and values into his responses to a 


Projective test. Projective tests are discussed in detail in Chap- 
ter 15. 


acters of his play or novel or painting. 


_ Projection characterizes some extreme forms of personality 
disorganization, The persecution delu 


sions of the paranoic, for 
example, stem from his tendency to Project onto other persons his 
own dangerous tendencies, 
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as well as the irrelevant, the wrong solutions or answers along 
with the correct ones. Selective forgetting often is a positive factor 
in enabling us to adjust adequately. For example, forgetting in- 
appropriate motor responses in driving a car makes our driving 
More efficient. But certain types of forgetting—particularly those 
that affect our social relationships—can seriously handicap our 
adjustment. The person who consistently forgets the names of 
Persons he has met—or perhaps does not even remember that he 
has met them—or who forgets a dinner date or a business ap- 
Pointment, may find that his embarrassing memory lapses are 
Causing his friends to reject him and to exclude him from their 
Social plans. Forgetting is a dynamic process, that is, we forget 
9r remember experiences in accordance with our needs. The act 
of dismissing unpleasant memories from consciousness (repres- 
Sion) protects us against experiences that threaten or disturb our 
self-concept, 

Experimental studies show that repression occurs among nor- 
mal people as well as among the mentally ill. Most of these stud- 
les have found that pleasant experiences are recalled more often 
than unpleasant ones. In extreme cases of repression a condition 
known as dissociation may be present. By dissociation a person 
frases fear, guilt, or other strong emotions from his mind. He 
may completely forget certain highly disturbing events, although 
his intellectual processes are otherwise intact. The nature of this 
event may be revealed through hypnosis. : 

Repression may result from frustration of needs and from pain- 
ful €xperiences associated with such frustration. Behavior asso- 
ciated with strong social taboos is the type most frequently re- 
Pressed. A large proportion of our anxieties and repressions are 
associated with sex. If repression reduced the strength of the sex 
need we might consider it an aid to adjustment. But repression 
does not reduce the need, nor satisfy the sex drive; it merely in- 
hibits the sexual responses. Repression also inhibits the desire to 


s : h 
ek needed advice and assistance. 


Repression interferes with adjustment because even after the 
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originai incident has been “forgotten” the tensions and emotional 
disturbances associated with it remain. Some unforeseen occur- 
rence—a chance meeting, an accidental discovery of a long-lost 
letter—will bring back the memory of the incident and evoke the 


original emotional response. Such a situation is quite different 
from our recalling, humorou 


barrassing moment." The 
further in Chapter 7, 
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he may return to it when he cannot adequately cope with his 
present life-situation. ; 1 n 
it-fix — an indi- 
Fixation may take the form of habit-fixation—i.e., an y 
vidual may regress to a way of behaving that proved Cm e 
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An extreme case 


of regressive behavior has been reported by 
Masserman.? 


: Her general behavior was very child- 
ish, she spoke in simple Sentences, giggled a great deal, and had 


were an infant. Her history showed 
‘ground. When she was four years 
Violent quarrels, and when she was 


er mother made for her and create 
use. At one such time she found a 
"year-old. It Showed her with a baby 


Without eyebrows, Imme- 
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€w play Materials. 
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mesh. Then the children were again carefully observed in en 
familiar play situation in which their constructiveness had alrea » 
been scored. Following their frustration—being exposed to exa 2 
ing new toys but not being allowed to play with ve mi. 
Tegression in their level of constructiveness "foe vf i eve 
14 months for the group of 30 children. Only five of the 
did not show regressive behavior. T 
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party, the adored lover, the successful and respected business- 
man, the brilliant lawyer who helps the poor and oppressed, the 
artist whose paintings receive world-wide acclaim. J 
Whether fantasy and daydreaming are adjustive or maladjus- 
tive depends on their intensity and extent. Often they afford a 
necessary opportunity to relax, to withdraw temporarily from the 
bustle of everyday living and to attack our problems from a new 
perspective. Sometimes they provide an outlet that enables us to 


make careful, useful plans. Today's daydreams may become to- 
morrow's accomplishments. 


Frequently it is difficult to draw the line between daydreaming 


thought. The novelist, for example; 
assume the identity of his characters; 
ughts and experience their moods, in 
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Was an opiate, a mental crutch that enabled him to see himself 
as à success when he really was a failure. 

There are also ready-made daydreams into which we may es- 
Cape when our problems become too unbearable. The student 
who is baffled or bored with his assignments can go to the movies, 
which offer excitement and make no demands upon him. By 
doing so he falls further and further behind in his work, thereby 
inviting the necessity to lose himself more and more in ready- 
made daydreams. 

Not all daydreams are pleasant. Some produce anxiety and 
guilt, as may be the case when a person has vivid daydreams of 
Sexual experiences that he rejects in his everyday life. Others 
Produce self-pity; in them the person may assume the role of a 
martyr, suffering for others, being hurt by others, and picturing 
himself as a heroic person who makes sacrifices for others. Still 
Others may have a nightmarish quality. Children who have been 
incessantly warned by their parents against certain dangers— 
Playing with matches, for example—may develop neurotic fears 
and imagine themselves constantly threatened by fire. 

For those who daydream a great deal, the daydreams— 
Whether pleasant or unpleasant—may be repetitive and stereo- 
typed, with the same theme and the same routine recurring again 
and again; or they may become highly elaborate and intricate. 

As mentioned previously, we reach the danger point when our 
daydreams become more satisfying than our everyday experi- 
ences, Some people lose all contact with the real world—i.e., they 
become psychotic. They develop hallucinations. They believe they 
hear voices, They profess to see and to feel the touch of persons 
Who are invisible to everyone else. They develop delusions of 
8randeur, regarding themselves as emperors or saints. 

Daydreams and fantasies, then, may operate in many different 
Ways, affecting our adjustment variously, depending on the ex- 
lent to which we use them and the importance they assume for 
Us. All of us have spent time daydreaming; and perhaps the suc- 
cess of such plays as *Harvey," which introduced an imaginary 
Tabbit who made life more interesting for Ellwood P. Dowd and 
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his associates, can be traced to the fact that many of us have at 


times felt the world of daydreams and fantasy to be more satisfy- 
ing than everyday existence. 


Withdrawal. Often we find it necessary to withdraw from social 
Contacts and from various pressures to which we are exposed. 
Such periods of withdrawal give us the opportunity to reevaluate 
our problems, ideas, and relationships. The person who is too 
closely involved in a situation may find it difficult to make a wise, 
dispassionate decision. Under such conditions it is helpful to 
Withdraw for a while. After a good night's rest, he may see the 
situation more clearly and approach it more effectively. 
take various forms, The person who feels in- 
Situations may become submissive and shy, 
ontacts whenever Possible, preferring solitude 


W iharawal. "agg ts a defense Mechanism to which individuals 
resort. when they ee thwarted, Person who Withd, ich many individua 
situation in which he experiences adjustive qj (I AWS retreats from the 
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to sociability, observing rather than participating in the activities 
around him. 

Frequently the shy, retiring individual escapes detection. The 
teacher or parent is more likely to notice—and perhaps criticize 
;. aggressive children than the quiet children who cause less 

trouble." Yet if a tendency to withdraw becomes pronounced it 
may indicate a serious maladjustment. 

The person who is reserved and formal in his dealings with 
others may also be manifesting symptoms of withdrawing. His 
Cloak of aloofness serves as a screen to conceal deep-seated feel- 
Ings of inferiority. He keeps others at a distance for fear that 
they may come to share his own low opinion of himself. His 
acquaintances, therefore, can never feel that they really know 
him. Such a person has no confidence either in himself or in 
Others, 

The person who withdraws constantly is often anxious and 
fearful. If he has felt threatened and insecure at some time—at 
home, in school, at a social gathering—he may persistently feel 
the Possibility of having to face such a situation again. He gen- 
€ralizes from one situation to others and responds to such future 
Situations by avoiding them. He may shun persons who threaten 
his security and shy away from various tasks he feels he cannot 
accomplish. Sometimes a traumatic experience, i.e., an unex- 
Pected incident which comes as a shock to the person, may initi- 
ate such behavior, although it is more likely that a previous tend- 
ency to withdraw is accentuated by the traumatic event. 

If a woman is suddenly deserted by the man she expected to 
Marry, the event is likely to be traumatic. If her friends also know 
Of it, the element of wounded pride is added. She may withdraw 
from all social engagements, not only in order to be alone with 
her grief, but also to avoid having to face the pity of her friends. 
Her disappointment makes her bitter, and although she may re- 
Ject sympathy by insisting that she has forgotten the man and 
does not wish to hear him mentioned again, the hurt persists. Her 
Withdrawing tendencies may lead to the development of addi- 
tional defense mechanisms. Her reluctance to face her friends 
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may be rationalized into a claim that social gatherings ele 
waste of time, that she would rather spend her time at home rea s 
ing. She may resort to daydreaming in which she indulges in the 
satisfaction of imagining that the man begs her to take him back, 
à request that she haughtily refuses. Withdrawing, rationalizing, 
daydreaming—all function to guard her against future exposure 
to the same frustrating experience, the same repeated failure. 
The withdrawing tendency may also be illustrated bya person 
who is afraid that no one will want to hire him. He keeps reading 
newspaper ads and consulting his friends about promising open- 
ings but is always a little late in applying for the job. His delay 
is a form of withdrawal, By applying a day or two late he does 
not expose himself to the Possibility of being refused the job. In 
this sense the effects of withdrawal are similar to those of ra- 


tionalization—i.e., the real problem is not faced and therefore 
cannot be resolved. 
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General Principles Concerning the Nature 
and Function of Defense Mechanisms 


As rules of thumb for solving limited and petty problems, 
the defense mechanisms free us from some stress. But they pro- 
duce, at best, an automatic, rigid reaction. Problems arising from 
deep-seated personality disorders must be handled cautiously, 
With flexibility and insight. Applying defense mechanisms to such 
Problems is about as useful as binding an ankle in an effort to 
Telieve a fractured arm. 

Defense mechanisms contribute to a distorted conception of 
the nature of adjustment problems, which leads, in turn, to an 
attempt to solve them by methods that do not logically apply. If 
Important but unpleasant facts are ignored; if emotions, thoughts 
and persons intimately related to the frustration of some need 
are replaced by less threatening substitutes; if flattering reasons 
for doing things replace the true reasons; if important conse- 
quences of behavior are conveniently overlooked; if qualities and 
impulses we fear in ourselves are too readily attributed to others 
—then the microscope of psychotherapy must be used to expose 
the core of problems buried so deeply beneath layers of uncon- 
Scious deception. - . 

By its very nature the defense mechanism is immediately con- 
Cerned with relieving anxiety, not in satisfying the need or frus- 
tration that produced the anxiety. It treats the symptom or by- 
Product. It does not treat the cause. Consequently, satisfaction of 
the original need is either neglected or only partly accomplished. 
This produces an accumulation of unrelieved tension and dissatis- 
faction regarding the original need. In the long run, tensions asso- 
Ciated with unrelieved needs will create more anxiety, preparing 
the way for wider and less discriminate use of defense mecha- 
nisms in a relentless cycle. 

As unrelieved tension of unsatisfied original needs accumu- 
lates, as dependence on defense mechanisms increases, the indi- 
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vidual often realizes that his own inadequacy must lie at the base 
of his difficulties. 
From the foregoing descriptions of various defense mecha- 


nisms, certain general principles concerning their nature and 
function can be summarized: 


1. An individual uses defen 
trations he encounters in the 
are learned forms of behavior. 

2. Defense mechanis 
threats to his security. 

3. Everyone has suffe 
Whether defense mecha 


se mechanisms to cope with frus- 
course of his development. They 


MS serve to protect the individual from 


maintain some flexibility in his ap- 
€, in general, to deal more ade- 


5 of a single approach. 


to be adjustive when: i 

a. our imagined world becomes consistently more satisfy- 
Ing than our rea] world; 

b. 


they obscure the real 


» defense mechanis : 
a = ms become iustive 
When they prevent an Individual from making an deis cum 
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ysis of himself in relation to his problem and blind him to the 
Possibility of alternative courses of action. 
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and the Neuroses 


CHAPTER 7 


e CONTRAST BETWEEN NEUROSES AND 
PSYCHOSES 

e CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE NEUROSES 

e GENESIS OF NEUROTIC BEHAVIOR 

e THE FUNCTION OF NEUROTIC BEHAV- 
IOR IN THE LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Coma norms, as we have 
noted already in Chapter 2, define patterns of behavior for 
groups and individuals within a society. Usually, however, the 
norms make some allowance for deviant behavior so that an 
Individual may choose his own way of doing things without fear 
of social disapproval or punishment. The allowance permitted 
may vary greatly from one culture to another and also within a 
Blven culture at various periods of time. If, however, the indi- 
Vidual steps beyond the bounds of permissive behavior, we call 
his behavior abnormal. This means that there is no single stand- 
ard of normal for all mankind. Abnormal behavior, whether neu- 
Totic or psychotic, can be understood only within its cultural con- 
text. It is well to keep in mind this relativity of standards by 
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which any behavior is judged as normal or abnormal. The ad- 


: : : 3 des n- 
Justment process, or adjustment difficulties, such as neuroses, i 


Totics in the United States 
suffering from any oth 
scribed, is a person who i 


Pon to face. We live in a dynamic, fluid, 
> One that is constantly posing new issues 


f new and perplexing situations, we 
uroses to rise, 


require 
tional care. The following chapte: 
The neuroses, on the other ha 
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group of behavior disorders that spring from a person’s inability 
to adapt to stress and conflict. 

The neurotic individual is aware, to some extent, of his diffi- 
culties. He may be aware of some of his symptoms. his difficulties, 
although not aware of the causes. The psychotic is not aware of 
his difficulties. The psychotic's total personality is affected; the 
Neurotic, instead, shows disturbances in certain specific areas, 
Such as his inability to control his feelings, or his lack of control 
Over compulsive acts, such as stealing (called kleptomania), or 
Certain thoughts and feelings, such as phobia of closed places 
(called claustrophobia). 

In terms of psychiatric criteria, we ca 
TOses from the psychoses in several ways. 


n differentiate the neu- 


l. No organic basis can be detected in neurosis. This does 
not necessarily mean that the neurotic person is free from or- 
ganic disease, but any such disease from which he may be suffer- 
ing is irrelevant as far as his neurosis is concerned. 

2. Unlike the psychotic, there is no consistent and lasting de- 
terioration of the neurotic's intellectual functions. 

3. The neurotic's experiences and mood changes are less sud- 
den than those of the psychotic and more related to specific 
Changes in the environment. 

4. The neurotic suffers no persistent distortion of external 
Teality, such as hallucinations and delusions. Although the neu- 
Totic may withdraw from social relations to some extent, he does 
Not lose contact with reality as does the psychotic. 


More specifically. the following symptoms characterize the 


behavior of the neurotic. 
l. Anxiety, which reveals itself in various physiological or 
Psychological symptoms, such as ulcers, or in various abnormal 


fears, such as phobias. 
2. (eof warious psychological defenses (such as depression, 


Obsession or phobia) and extensive reliance on such defense 
mechanisms as repression. projection, and rationalization in an 


automatic, unconscious attempt to control anxiety. 
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3. Symbolic bodil 
somatic functions. 


4. Indications (revealed through studies of his life history) 
that the victim has manifested Periodic or constant maladjust- 


ment, in varying degrees, since early childhood—or even from 
infancy, 


Y expressions, such as hysterical or psycho- 


What with different au- 
ing: 


Pulsive Teac 


j 1 tions 
- Depressive reactions 
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The person suffering from an anxiety neurosis is seized with 
sudden attacks of intense fear, which, at least in the beginning, 
Cannot be traced to any particular cause; it is a “free-floating” 
fear. Physiologically, the same symptoms we associate with real 
fear appear: this involves a kind of paralysis of the musculature, 
Palpitation of the heart, profuse sweating, sense of pressure in the 
head, dryness in the mouth, and in certain cases relaxation of the 
sphincters. 

As time goes on, one symptom, such as dizziness or faintness, 
May become more pronounced than the others. And, as already 
Mentioned, the attacks may become chronic, inducing a feeling 
Of panic, emotional breakdown, suicidal ideas, and even tem- 
Porary mental confusion and disorientation. 

Anxiety in these reactions is not as effectively controlled by 
any specific psychological defense mechanisms as it is in other 
Psychoneurotic reactions. 


Anxiety stems from various ¢ 
to the discrepancies between an individual’s level of achieve- 


Ment and the goals and rewards a society regards as desirable. 
Thus, an individual who is a member of a society that stresses 
Material wealth and status may become anxious, worried, and 
distraught if he fails to make a lot of money and to improve his 
Social position. This will be true especially if his close friends and 
associates expect him to achieve these goals. Cultural mores that 
forbid extra-marital sexual relations also may cause a person to 
Worry and grow anxious as his needs for sexual expression come 
into conflict with the standards of society. The need to express 
Aggressiveness or hostility may also be a source of anxiety when 
such expression is stifled by cultural restrictions or threatening 
Consequences. This is often the case with a child in relation to 
his parents. Indeed, any demands with which the individual feels 
* cannot cope or that are in conflict with his needs can be 


auses, most of which are related 


Sources of anxiety. 
Dissociative reactions. The dissociative reactions, often classi- 
fied as a form of conversion hysteria, are neurotic attempts to 
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escape inner conflict and anxi 
ing off, or dissociating from 
ideas, feelings, or drives. Th 
nesia, fugue, and multi 


ety by Tepressing, forgetting, block- 
usual awareness certain unwelcome 
€ dissociative reactions include am- 
ple-personality disorders. 


with another, and frequently is unable to 
dimly—the acts and thoughts of the Other pers 
In cases of am multipl i 

. 1 T S i i i 
Vidual erases unwelcome ideas, feelings i rives ity E 45 
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ture persons who want to escape from an anxiety-producing situa- 
tion but do not dare to try. Generally this type of person rejects 
the conscious desire to run away because he considers it too 
cowardly or immoral. The resulting neurotic adjustment is a 
Tepression or dissociation of that part of experience that he 
Cannot bring himself to face. 


Conversion reactions (conversion hysterics ). In the conversion 
Teactions, often classified as conversion hysterias, an underlying 
€motional conflict is “converted.” By some unfathomable process, 
this Overwhelming and uncontrollable emotion is transformed 
into an actual physical handicap. The victim may go blind or 
deaf, become paralyzed, or develop a tic or tremor for no organic 
Teason that is discernible. The physical symptoms may appear 
Where no organic pathology ever existed, or they may retain the 
Characteristics of an illness after the organic cause of the illness 
hàs passed, In the latter case the patient unconsciously exploits 
à Symptom suggested by the illness. When this occurs, it is often 
difficult to distinguish the hysterical conversion reaction from de- 
liberate malingering. 

Conversion reactions fall into three categories: hysterical sen- 
Sory disturbances, hysterical paralyses, and hysterical motor dis- 
turbances, 


In hysterical sensory disturbances 
Of the senses is impaired. The victim may become blind or lose 
his sense of smell. Sometimes the sense of touch is affected, re- 
at the skin is tingling or crawling. 
lve partial or complete loss of 


the function of one or more 


Sulting in the notion th 

Hysterical paralyses may invo 
the voice, paralysis of one or more limbs, or even paralysis of 
half the body. 

Motor disturbances involve loss of muscular control. Tics, 
tremors, involuntary posturing. and catalepsy belong in this cate- 
gory. 

Like other neurotic symptoms, the conversion reactions lack 
Organic basis. These symptoms serve merely to lessen feelings of 


anxiety and are usually symbolic of underlying mental conflict. 
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These reactions usually meet the immediate needs of the patient, 
allowing him to make a short-range, neurotic adjustment. 
Phobic reactions. Phobias 


with a phobia realizes his fear is groundless, but is still unable 
to rid himself of it. A 
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Phobic reactions. The source of danger may be internal as well as 
external. What is “dangerous” in a given situation may be the 
Phobic’s own impulse or desire in response to a specific stimulus 
Or its symbolic surrogate—an unconscious desire or impulse that 
he has repressed because it is unacceptable to him. Thus a per- 
Son’s abnormal fear of knives may represent a repressed urge to 
Commit suicide. 

The phobic reactions may be divided into simple and complex 
types, 

The simple phobic reactions may be directly learned from bad 
¢xamples—as a phobic parent may teach a child to fear insects, 
dark, or lightning. Or they may be persistent, maladaptive re- 
SPonses to an originally terrifying object or situation. 

The complex phobic reactions are an attempt to prevent or 
avoid strong anxiety by repressing the fear of the actual internal 
9r external danger and displacing that fear to some part or sym- 
bolic representative of the danger. The neurotic then can avoid 
having to face the real cause of anxiety by fleeing the camouflaged 
Symbol. 


Obsessive compulsive reactions. The central characteristic of 
the Obsessive compulsive reaction is a persistent repetition of an 
unwanted and often symbolic thought or act. 

Obsessions are characterized by the persistent recurrence of 
certain undesired and disquieting thoughts. Constant worry about 
death or finances, for example, may become an obsession. When 
AN Obsession becomes so strong that it begins to interfere with a 
Person's work, study, or rest, then it is abnormal. Obsessions may 
Involve a persistent idea that the person may harm himself or 
Someone else, as in the case of the woman who couldn't help 
thinking that she might step in front of an oncoming car on the 
Street, Sometimes obsesšiöns involve thoughts about sexual activi- 
S as in the case of the man who continually kept thinking he 
might engage in homosexual activities. . 

Compulsions are acts that an individual performs without 

nowing the reason why. One of the most common forms is the 
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hand-washing compulsion, in which a person feels compelled to 
wash his hands over and over again, even though they are per- 
fectly clean. Other examples of compulsions are kleptomania, or 
the compulsion to steal, and pyromania, or the compulsion to seb 
fires. Often a person will not even try to explain or justify his 
compulsions, beyond saying that he simply cannot help himself. 
This is illustrated by the case of the young woman who took small 
items from store counters. She said that her husband could well 
afford to buy the thin 
fear that she might be found out and thus disgrace herself. 
husband, and her two chil 
temptation to steal. 
Phobias, Obsessions, and com 


pulsions may occur alone or in 
combination. The person who ha 


mpelled to experience exaggerated, 
9 certain stimuli. In the obsessive 


than the pent- 


face disturbing facts. The symbol becomes an outlet for releasing 
ety. 
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Other writers have emphasized the conflict between desire and 
fear as a basic cause of obsessive and compulsive behavior; that 
is, the individual feels a strong biological or psychological need, 
the satisfaction of which is threatened. Although conflict between 
Opposing needs or between biological needs and social approval 
Occurs and produces tension in the lives of many individuals, an 
abnormal amount of tension is produced in those situations in 
which the satisfaction of one drive constantly prevents the satis- 
faction of another. Phobias, obsessions, and compulsions repre- 
sent an individual's attempt to reduce these tensions. 

Dorcus and Shaffer! point out that erratic disciplining of a 
child by its parents may constitute an important predisposing fac- 
tor. If the child is not taught the differences between acceptable 
mad unacceptable behavior, if the same act brings reward at one 
time and punishment at another, he will grow apprehensive and 
Msecure. Since approval or disapproval seems to depend on the 
Changing moods of his parents rather than on his own behavior, 
Ms child will not learn which behavior is most effective in han- 
dling this problem. This leads to anxiety, and the anxiety in turn 
to such symptoms as those just mentioned. 

_ Neurotic depressive reactions. In the neurotic depressive reac- 
tions the person tries to reduce acute anxiety by pronounced and 
Prolonged depression and self-depreciation. The term neurotic 
depressive reaction is synonymous with reactive depression and 
Must be differentiated from the more severe psychotic forms found 
SE involutional melancholic and manic-depressive reactions. This 
Will be discussed in more detail in the next chapter. : 

Neurotic depressive reactions are marked by feelings of guilt 
and ambivalence. Thus the neurotically depressed soldier, whose 
life was spared in combat while his best friend was killed, is 
troubled by such feelings. He feels that it is wrong for him to 
enjoy life, since his friend cannot be alive to enjoy it with him. 
On Occasions he may even feel responsible for the death of his 
friend. The extent and degree of the depression depends on the 
a, 


: Roy M. Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaffer, Textbook of Abnormal Psychology, 


3th eq, Baltimore, The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1950. 
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n—the way he feels. In hypochondria he feels 


of a hypochondriac run the whole gamut of 
tion,’ stomach aches, heart or lung trouble, 
glandular ailments urinary disturbances, sore muscles, and others 
in almost endless Variety. He Spends much of his spare time In 
doctors’ offices or pon; Popular medical books and jour- 


Y seem to "enjoy poor health" and 


: henia is Often called the fatigue 
neurosis. A neurasthen; ins of exhaustion and a feeling of 
general Weakness, He fi d Physically inadequate, and 
often complains that h ntrate. Difficulties that appear 
small io others mayu j is very irritable and 
this irritability may €Motional exhaustion, accom- 
panied by feelings of ssion. ; 
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Case studies of neurasthenics reveal that the symptoms of pro- 
nounced fatigue rarely arise from overwork or from other forms 
Of strenuous mental or physical work. Rather, the fatigue seems 
d be of an emotional or mental variety, arising from a person's 
Inability to resolve a long series of emotional difficulties. Neuras- 
thenic Symptoms, like other symptoms in neuroses, serve an im- 
Portant function for the person. They may be a form of ego pro- 
tection against the admission of inadequacy, or failure, in many 
different areas, 

The main differences between the neurasthenic and the hypo- 
Chondriac jg that the former complains of bodily fatigue, disorder 
and “all over” discomfort while the latter tends to focus his com- 
Plaints upon a specific organ or function of his body. Instead of 
being tired all over, he has a heart that doesn’t work right, or a 

idney that won't let him function adequately. Both, however, 

Share the characteristic of abnormal concern about their own 
Well-being, “Poor health" serves important psychological func- 
tions for both of them. , : 

The various forms of hysterical reactions just described, like 
Other neurotic behavior described earlier, represent attempts by 
Me individual to handle his conflicts. Why one person will handle 

'S problem by developing an amnesia, another a fugue, and 
another dissociation, is difficult to answer specifically. In general, 
One may say that the neurotic symptoms a person develops have 

een evolving along with his other characteristics throughout his 
entire life, Individual differences contributing to this develop- 
ment will be discussed in detail in Chapter 15. 


Genesis of Neurotic Behavior 


previously that the difference be- 
havior is one of degree; the same 
normal behavior can be ob- 


i We have pointed out 
Ween normal and neurotic be 


Ynàmic processes that operate in 
Served in neurotic persons, and vice versa. If we are to under- 


sand personality problems we must take into account the same 
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general set of factors regardless of whether we are dealing with 
normal or deviant behavior. These factors involve: (1) heredity; 
(2) the individual's background and relevant experiences—his 
relationships with others in childhood and adolescence, the frus- 
trations and deprivations he has experienced and their impact on 
his personality, the way in which he perceives his roles, the extent 
to which he has accepted the values of his culture, the nature of 
his adaptive responses, especially the skills he has developed to 
use in solving problems; (3) the social environment in which he 
lives—its stability or instability, the economic demands and pres- 
sures it exerts on the individual, its degree of restraint or freedom, 
the absence or presence of conflicting cultural mores; and (4) 
the situation or situations that cause neurotic behavior. 

None of these factors by themselves cause neuroses, although 
in certain cases the influence of one may stand out more clearly 
than the influence of another. It is a combination of factors that 
causes the neuroses, just as it is a combination of factors that 
causes all other forms of behavior. Let us now turn to a consid- 
eration of these factors as they function in neurotic behavior. 


Heredity. The influence of heredity on neurotic behavior is dif- 
ficult to evaluate because it is almost impossible to differentiate 
between a person's inherited characteristics and those he acquires 
very early in life. For example, the attempt to link mental illness 
with heredity by tracing the incidence of mental disorders in a 
person's family usually fails because, even if the incidence is high, 
we cannot tell whether the person inherited Predisposing charac 
teristics or whether he acquired them through close and frequent 
contact with afflicted members of the family. 


Background of relevant experiences. Whether inherited or ac- 
quired, there appear to be in the life histories of neurotic persons 
certain characteristics, certain reaction tendencies, T that 
the development of neuroses was likely. For example ie his- 
tories of chronic complainers often reveal a deep fear of some 
disease from early childhood on. Actual illnes 


i 7 D S May center that 
person's attention on certain symptoms that become the focus of 
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neurotic complaints long after the illness has been cured. In 
psychasthenia, the obsessive and compulsive dispositions appear 
to be found in such predisposing characteristics as unusual scrup- 
ulousness and exactitude, an overconcern in being precise, in 
being orderly, in being clean, in being on time, and in adhering 
Strictly and often irrationally to certain rules and regulations. 

Life histories of neurotics also generally show a background of 
conflict and unhappiness and of inability to solve problems. We 
should remember, however, that their difficulties and conflicts as 
Such do not cause neurotic behavior; such difficulties occur in the 
lives of everybody. It is the manner in which a person approaches 
his problems, his resourcefulness, his way of perceiving and evalu- 
ating his problems that are the decisive elements in inclining some- 
One toward normal or neurotic forms of adjustment. 


: The social environment. The neurotic usually is anxious and 
Insecure in his dealings with other people. a condition that gen- 
erally can be traced to childhood experiences. The individual who 
hàs been rejected as a child seeks love as much as or more than 
Others. He wants to love and to be loved, but he is afraid lest he 
be rejected again. This approach-avoidance conflict, that is, the 
desire to approach a person and at the same time the fear of ap- 
Proaching him, appears to be a basic problem in the social con- 
flict of the neurotic person. 

As the child grows up he develops new needs. These must be 
Satisfied in socially acceptable ways, and often this involves a 
delay in their gratification, and help from others. But if help and 
guidance are not forthcoming, the child's ‘world becomes threat- 
ening, hostile, dangerous. The basic conflict in such cases is be- 
tween the needs of the individual and the demands of society that 
the needs be satisfied in certain prescribed ways and at certain 
Specified times. ant 

Maladjustive ways of dealing with such conflicts may develop 
€arly in life, and since they do reduce tension. toa certain extent 
(although they do not resolve the conflict), they persist and be- 
Come preferred ways of responding. Even so, the individual may 
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carry on his daily activities fairly well as long as no uen eee 
ances crop up. But if a sudden storm appears—a quarrel betwe 

husband and wife, a financial problem, an accident—the person 
may develop neurotic Symptoms. War neuroses are good ex 


amples of individuals breaking down under unexpected stresses 
and pressures. 


Situations that produce neurotic behavior. Although most of 
our knowledge of abnormal behavior comes from studying the 
case histories of mentally ill persons, a significant contribution has 
been made through experiments inducing abnormal behavior in 
animals. Pavlov, the famous Russian physiologist, produced what 
he called “experimental neuroses” in a dog, and other investigators 
have extended his work. In the Pavlovian conditioning studies, 
the problem involved determining the extent to which the animal 
patterns that were made increas- 


was as follows: The animal was 
trained to give a certain response to a circle, but to withhold this 


unable to differentiate and his r 
flict was aroused between tw 
because the animal, 
stimulated to express 
In the experimental n 
ilar to those observe 
heart beat and peculi 

Norman Maier in 


sponse habits broke down. A con- 
o contradictory kinds of response 
no longer being able to discriminate, was 
and withhold his response at the same time. 
eurosis thus produced, many symptoms sim- 


d in human patients, such as variations in 
ar fears, could be noted. 


his experimental studies ? 


? Norman R. F. Maier, “Experimentally Induced Abnormal Behavior,” The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 67, 1948, 210-216. 


Experimentally induced abnor- 
mal behavior. At top, rat on the 
jumping platform is confronted 
with discriminating cards. The 
platform behind the large screen 
is the feeding station that the 
rat reaches if it strikes the un- 
locked card. The net near the 
bottom of the picture catches 
the rat when the rat jumps 
against the punishment card, 
which is locked in place. 


At bottom, rat jumps to the 
punishment card, which is 
placed on the side of its right- 
position fixation. The rat's 
strong tendency fo jump to the 
right makes it impossible for 
him to jump to the open win- 
dow on the left in which food 
is exposed. Before jumping to 
the punishment card, this rat 
sniffed toward the food and 
then quickly jumped 10 the 
right. 


(Fr 
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i d 
behind the other an electric shock. If after ssa : oe 
i i jected to a situation in which the 
correctly, the animal is subjec : tion i d 
and the shock appear indiscriminately behind just one is $e 
then another, it no longer understands what to do to get t e | : 
ward and avoid the punishment. (This is similar to the dece a 
of the child who at times is punished and at other times not pu 
ished for the same behavior.) " 
Under these circumstances, the rat develops a certain — 
preference; it may, for example, always jump to the card at E 
right side even though this response leads at times to food an 


Present the following tabl 
trasting Characteristics, 


Characteristics of Moti 
Motivation-induceg 
Goal-oriented 


Tensions reduced 
reached 


vated and Frustrated Behavior è 
Frustration-instigated 

Not directed toward a goal 

Tensions reduced when behavior 

is expressed, but increased if be- 


havior leads to more frustration 
Vol. 67, 1948, 215. 


When goal is 
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Characteristics of Motivated and Frustrated Behavior 


Motivation-induced 


Punishment deters action 


wate shows variability and 
€sourcefulness in a problem situ- 
ation 


Behavior is i 
havior is constructive 


B s " 
: chavior reflects choices influ- 
es by consequences 
ea i 
ds arning proceeds and makes for 
velopment and maturity 


Frustration-instigated 
Punishment aggravates state of 
frustration 
Behavior is stereotyped and rigid 


Behavior is nonconstructive or 
destructive 
Behavior is compulsive 


Learning is blocked and behavior 
regresses 


When it comes to applying these principles to human behavior, 
"Por points out that we must direct our therapy toward the 
Tce of frustration that is causing neurotic behavior. Punishing 
a ten-year-old child who wets his bed does not help him correct 


t à 
he habit. Rather, punishment may aggravate the 


habit by in- 


Creasi ; ; 
Teasing the youngster's frustration. Here are Maier's exact words 


9n the subiect: 


The child that regresses may 
makes him feel more rejected. On the ot 
understanding reduce the state of fr 
that a child is most likely to be cure 
that reduces the frustration, and this is 
practicing psychiatrist recommends. He s 
tention because they work. 
point of view, rewarding a ba 
strengthen it. Yet both aggressive a 
are reduced when treated with love 


fem s 


feel rejected. Punishment 
her hand, love and 
ustration. It then follows 
d if he is given treatment 
frequently what the 
uggests love and at- 


Nevertheless, from a motivational 


d response with love should 
nd regressive behaviors 
and understanding.* 
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The Function of Neurotic Behavior 
in the Life of the Individual 


aware that he is attempti 
developing a symptom; 


afraid to face his p 
hysterical blindness, b 
the responsibility of de 

Although it reduces 


Ot solve them by developing 
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Word brings into the present too much of the past even when it is 
not relevant to the problems he encounters. 

Although neurotic behavior prevents a person from making 
More satisfactory adjustments, it also seems to inhibit the devel- 
Opment of more serious psychotic disorders, probably by reduc- 
Ing tension through the neurotic symptoms. Various estimates 
indicate that only about 10 per cent of neurotics have been found 
to develop psychoses. 

We shall more readily understand the tension-reducing function 
of the neuroses if we consider for a moment the restlessness and 
anxiety that we all experience when anticipating an important 
event in our lives. If we are expecting a visit from a close friend 
whom we have not seen for a long time, if we are waiting for an 
Appointment that may lead to our securing a better job, if we have 
Only three or four hours left before taking an important examina- 
tion, we are likely to become increasingly anxious. In order to 
calm ourselves, we may read, sew, or turn to any activity, useful 
?r not, that will help to pass the time and to keep us occupied. 
These activities reduce our tension or “nervousness,” but they do 
Not affect the outcome of the event that created tension. 

In addition to its general tension-reducing function, neurotic 
behavior may serve other, more specific, purposes for the indi- 
vidual. Neurotic complaints protect the individual from having 
to face problems that are beyond his ability to handle. The neu- 
asthenic or the hypochondriac shifts responsibility for his failure 
RE inadequacy to some cause over which he cannot be expected to 
have any control. Consequently, others cannot blame him for his 
adequacy, and he can maintain his self-respect. 

From what we have said, we see that neurotic tendencies lie 
latent in all of us and that whether we become neurotic or not 
depends on several interrelated factors, such as (1) the experi- 
ences or problems confronting us, (2) our sensitivity or respon- 
Siveness to these experiences, and (3) our adaptability or ability 
to handle the experiences. Put another way, whether any one 

breaks” or not depends on what happens, how he reacts to it, 
and what he can do about it. This means that an evaluation of 
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these three factors is essential to the understanding of any given 
individual. One person may react deeply to disturbing — 
and yet avoid becoming neurotic because he has adequate ways i 
handling the situation, Another may break under less trying cir 
cumstances because he lacks the techniques for controlling = 
mental and emotional Teactions. (The basis for these individua 


: ing 
differences in Sensitivity is in itself a complex and interesting 
problem.) 


3 : : n- 
ussion briefly by saying that e 

; ; ain re- 
8 upon an organism with a certain ! 


Perate in neurotic behavior just as ane 
and completely as in any other behavior, although the causes an 


mptoms may at times appear obscure. 
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CHAPTER 8 


e MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF PSYCHOTIC 
BEHAVIOR 

e CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PSYCHOSES 

e GENESIS AND DYNAMICS OF PSYCHOTIC 


BEHAVIOR 


I. addition to the approximately 
8.000,000 persons in the United States who suffer from neuroses, 
around 750,000 to 1,000,000 more persons suffer from psycho- 
Ses, the most severe type of mental disorder. Each year approxi- 
mately 130,000 psychotics are admitted into mental institutions 
in this country. This includes only first admissions, not those who 
have been released and are returning. And not all psychotics end 
UP in hospitals; many are cared for at home or in other institu- 
Uons that do not classify them as psychotic. 
$ In this chapter we shall summarize briefly the main character- 
Istics of psychotic behavior and present a classification and de- 


Scription of the major psychoses. 
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“Madness” —print by the 
William Hogarth, (Courtesy 


eighteenth-century 
The Huntington £L 


; ngraver, 
English painter and A nidi 
ibrary, San Marino, Califo 


Main Characteristics of Psychotic Behavior 
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wanders; his speech becomes incoherent and rambling. The pa- 
tient becomes extremely moody, either very morose or highly 
elated, or sometimes depressed one minute and happy the next. 
The psychotic person, unlike the neurotic, does not realize there 
is anything wrong with him. He has lost all contact with reality. 
He is inclined to distort what goes on around him. He misinter- 
Prets other people’s behavior, misconstrues an offer of help as a 
threat to his safety, grows suspicious and furtive, believes every- 
One is against him, alienates friends and associates. 


Classification and Description 
of the Psychoses 


The psychoses are usually classified as either functional 
9r organic. The functional psychoses are those behavior disorders 
for which we find no detectable organic basis; they originate in 
the mind, i.e., are psychogenic. Schizophrenia, paranoia, and 
manic-depressive or affective disorders are examples of functional 
Psychoses. The organic psychoses are accompanied by physiologi- 
cal and neurological disorders that affect the brain and bring on 
Severe behavior disturbances. Infectious diseases, brain tumors, 
head injuries, toxins, epilepsy, and other organic injuries or dys- 
functions can lead to organic psychoses. The psychoses that some- 
times accompany old age, such as senility or other effects of hard- 
ening of the arteries, are also classified as organic psychoses. 


The functional psychoses 


ScuizopunENrA. Schizophrenia, which often appears in adoles- 
cence or early adulthood, is a psychosis of disorganization that 
affects a person’s thinking and acting. As the name indicates, the 
Schizophrenic person is “split” from the world. He moves only in 
his own private world, out of touch with reality and other people. 
The schizophrenic usually suffers from delusions. He ascribes all 
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his difficulties to the malice or interference of other persons axe 
believes that his behavior is influenced by magical or mysterious 
agents, by strange “powers” and “forces.” He also ae 
claims that he can hear voices that tell him how to act or wha 
to do. Frequently the schizophrenic is indifferent and apathetic, 
but his mood may change suddenly and inexplicably. He a 
turn on, even attack, a person he previously trusted and love 
Often the schizophrenic’s mannerisms are stereotyped or X 
istic, as in the case of the patient who could never sit down wit ^ 
out first turning around three times. At times the patient owen 
to shut himself off from all mental or emotional contact v 
others, as though he is indifferent to or unaware of their physica 
presence. He may sit alone for hours, rigid, motionless, refusing 
to talk to anyone who approaches him. : 
Schizophrenia has been divided into four subgroups: (1) on 
ple, (2) hebephrenic, (3) catatonic, and (4) paranoid. In each 
of these groups certain characteristics predominate, although 
sometimes the symptoms of one type may appear in other types: 


Also, a patient may pass from one subgroup to another in the 
course of an illness. 


A. person afflicted with simple schizophrenia is unconcerned, 


only by careful investiga 

In hebephrenic schizo 
and giggles without any 
ant hallucinations. But h 


tion. 


vchotic behavior. (Top) Clad 

in finery to fit a changing 

mood, the schizophrenic enjoy. 

acting out the role of a “grand 

(Bottom) Haunted by 

of persecution, she listens 

teps that follow her in the 
night. 
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He also may refuse to speak to anyone. Yet in spite of his ap- 
parent indifference to others, he seems to be aware of what is 
going on around him because he can recall later much of what 
has happened. And he may suddenly become much more normal. 

The paranoid schizophrenic suffers from a persecution complex 
and delusions of grandeur. He sees himself constantly threatened 
by all kinds of evils. Or he may believe himself to be a famous 
historical, religious, or political figure. These delusions are usu- 
ally transitory and temporary—they change often and come and 


go quickly. As the illness progresses, the patient may become in- 
creasingly suspicious and apathetic, 


quite normal. The characteristic delusiona] System appears to be 
isolated from the rest of the patient's Personality ae Ti seeni 
n at one point f t 
this gap is filled by the delusional system, P only and tha 
The delusion usually takes the form of a : 

. erse 35 

The patient is convinced that others Persecution complex 


are out to hurt him or to 
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MANIA 
A. "ac a NORMAL 
RANGE 


DEPRESSION 


(EC c X 


à 


Manic-depressive psychoses. Changes oj mood occur in the normal person 
(A), but in the psychotic the swings in moods go beyond the normal limits. 
ifferent sequences are shown in (B)—recurrent mania; m (C)—recurrent de- 


Pression; and in (D)—circular type. 


interfere with his life. Being markedly egocentric and suspicious, 
he builds up in his delusions à private world, or pseudo-world, 
Which replaces the normal world that others inhabit. A woman 
may develop the delusion, for example, that others are trying to 
Poison her, or to control her thoughts by “special waves” from 
another world. A man or a woman may see himself as a new reli- 
gious savior, and this viewpoint may color all his attitudes toward 


his associates. 

Since the patient shows 1 
he often develops clear and 
Secutions or affronts of others. 


ittle additional mental deterioration, 
logical plans for warding off the per- 
Such plans may even involve a 
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decision to kill his "enemy," 
delusions. 
THE MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYC 


' Which indicates the danger in such 


HOSES. In the manic-depressive 
on or feeling predominate, rather 
the manic phase, we can observe 
ation, flight of ideas, and great 
y happy: he feels well and is opti- 
d may try to cheer others. At the 
d; his mind and conversation wan- 
is always on the go—talking to 
parties, arranging furniture. But his thoughts. 
ties are unstable. If he meets interference or if 


E - : 


Delusions. A paranoid patient has e 


laborated o, 
n à photograph , >. By 
giving the spots human features, he can fit graph of sunspots. B) 


them into hi. i f 
US magic system O. 
delusions. (Courtesy of H. Lehmann, M. ragic syste 


A ^" Montreal. Ve. 2 stant. 
Hospital, and Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, Ltd.) ' Verdun Protest 
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Someone contradicts him, he becomes irritable and suspicious. At 
times he has wild delusions; he thinks of himself as an emissary 
of God, a great military genius, a famous political figure. Occa- 
Sionally he has hallucinations. He hears voices, voices that advise 
him about his role as God's special disciple, for example, voices 
that flatter him and that inspire him. Usually the manic suffers 
from rapid heart action and high blood pressure, induced by his 
Ceaseless exertion and activity. He may lose a great deal of weight 
and, because of his overexcitement, may be unable to sleep. 

On the basis of the intensity of reaction, three varieties of manic 
behavior may be distinguished: hypomania, acute mania, and 
delirious mania. As the manic condition intensifies, the patient's 
Speech becomes increasingly incoherent, his moods more unstable, 
his restlessness more extreme. The patient suffering from delirious 
mania lacks all insight and loses his sense of shame. His speech 
becomes heavily obscene; he may expose himself and make open 
Sexual advances to others. He may lose weight rapidly and be- 
ome physically exhausted. o. 

The depressive phase of manic-depressive psychosis is charac- 
terized by despondency, impaired reasoning ability, and slowness 
of movement, called psychomotor retardation. The patient feels 
hopeless and sad, his future seems black. He is indifferent to other 
People, Nothing cheers him. Frequently he ponders suicide. He 
labors long and hard over problems, and thinking requires a tre- 
mendous effort on his part. His speech is slow and hesitant; he 
Tesists any sort of activity, moves slowly, if at all, and often sits 
the same place for long periods of time. Physiologically, his 

Odily processes slow down perceptibly. Menstruation may stop, 
Constipation, loss of appetite, and loss of weight also may follow 
the onset of the depressive phase. — — MM 

_ The manic patient usually has a high opinion of himself, but 

I$ depressive counterpart is plagued by all manner and form of 
guilt feelings. He may harbor the delusion that he has committed 
an unpardonable sin, a delusion that has been nourished by hal- 
lucinations, by voices that speak to him accusingly of his crimes 


and faults, 
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Four varieties of the depressive phase may be e 
depending on the degree of intensity of the symptoms: $ (Dt ^ 
mild form, (2) simple retardation, (3) acute depression, an 
(4) depressive stupor. In general, as the depression increases, the 
danger of suicide also increases. In extreme depression—depres- 
Sive stupor—the patient becomes so apathetic that he must be 


fed. He feels increasingly guilty, bemoans his worthlessness, and 
condemns himself unceasingly. 


In some cases of affec 


stress. 
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The organic psychoses 


Organic psychoses are responsible for about 40 to 45 per cent 
of all first admissions to mental hospitals in this country. Organic 
Psychoses may stem from a wide variety of causes, but damage or 
Injury to the brain or other parts of the central nervous system is 
always involved. The chief symptoms of the organic psychoses 
are (1) impairment of intellectual functions; (2) emotional in- 
Stability, shown by general irritability or violent mood swings 
Without apparent cause; and (3) inappropriate behavior and 
changes in general conduct, including lack of interest in personal 
appearance, neglect of responsibilities, and anti-social behavior. 

The organic psychoses that we shall take up here are: 

1. Psychoses associated with infectious diseases, especially gen- 
eral paresis: 

2. Psychoses associated with toxins, especiall 
PSychoses; 

3. Psychoses associated with head injuries; 

4. Psychoses associated with old age. 

PSYCHOSES ASSOCIATED WITH INFECTIOUS DISEASES, ESPE- 
CIALLY GENERAL PARESIS. The organic cause of general paresis is 
Syphilitic damage of the brain tissue; however. syphilis does not 
necessarily result in psychosis. It has been estimated that only 2 
Per cent of the people who contract syphilis ever develop paresis. 

he first mental symptoms usually appear from five to twenty-five 
years after the initial infection. and unless the patient receives 


treatment, are followed by almost certain death. 
A tell-tale sign of paresis in its early stages is the absence or 


Sluggishness of certain reflexes. such as the pupillary reflex. Also, 
hand may tremble. Other definite 
Changes may be detected either by a Wassermann test of the 


blood or by chemical changes of the spinal fluid. 
As the spirochetes, the corkscrew-like microorganisms that 


Cause syphilis, progress with their deadly work, the patient's intel- 


y the alcoholic 


the Victim’s lips, tongue and 
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especially his memory and particularly his 
memory for recent events, Eventually delusions take hold of him. 
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Another frequent after-effect of chronic alcoholism is Korsa- 
kow's psychosis, named after a Russian psychiatrist who first de- 
scribed it. Its most characteristic mental symptom is loss of mem- 
ory for recent events. The patient fills out the vexing gaps in his 
memory by improvising stories. Other symptoms include a pain- 
ful inflammation of the nerve trunks, loss of feeling in certain skin 
areas, and wrist drop (the patient is unable to raise his hand). 

Korsakow’s syndrome is a definite vitamin deficiency disorder 
(deficiency of the *B"-complex) and the patient usually receives 
heavy injections of vitamins. But a complete cure is rare; some 
memory defects usually remain. These defects have to be con- 
Sidered as symptoms of psychological deterioration, for post- 
Mortem studies of the brains of persons who have died in the 
Course of Korsakow’s psychosis reveal no gross organic lesions. 

The symptom picture for the chronic alcoholic varies, but he 
Usually is emotionally numb and lacks intellectual or mental vigor. 
The alcoholic seems unable to control his reactions: he is moved 
fo tears, laughter, or anger at the slightest provocation. He is apt 
fo boast a lot, he seems always on the point of realizing his dreams 
of glory. He may be affable and charming with strangers, only to 
be abusive toward his family and close associates. His judgment, 
his Memory, and his capacity to work show unmistakable signs of 
deterioration. In the later stages of the disease, organic compli- 
Cations, such as gastritis, cirrhosis of the liver, heart disease, and 
Rephritis often appear. R 

Most of the personality changes caused by chronic alcoholism 
are considered to be permanent. The cures effected in sanitaria 
and mental hospitals are usually far from complete. The patient 
May attain relief from his most disturbing physical symptoms, but 
he seldom, if ever, regains his former mental ability. 


PSYCHOSES ASSOCIATED WITH HEAD INJURIES. Head injuries, 
9r more precisely. brain injuries, may lead to various personality 
disturbances. depending to a great extent on what part of the 
brain is damaged. Most of these injuries are caused by blows to 
the head resulting from accidents. notably traffic accidents, and 
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; Many important discoveries concerning 
ted from studies of war-caused head injuries. 
: has suffered a brain injury may exhibit many 
different symptoms. He may be temporarily dazed, or he may lose 
consciousness for several days, may become nauseous, vomit, de- 
velop severe headaches or dizziness. Quite frequently the victim 
seal seme fe an nn oon. Finally, hem 
h suffer from hallucinations ] 


important. 


The biological changes associated With aging sim; 
organic damages discussed Previously, are Sins] similar to the 
selves sufficient to explain the changes that Occur rd Sun in them- 
of older people. Not all elderly people fall Victim n the behavior 
turbances. The factors of aging are acc to mental dis- 


ess 
CTY causes of mental 
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disturbances rather than sole causes. What then are the real 
causes? The answer here, as in the case of involutional melan- 
cholia, lies in certain psychological problems that confront the 
aging persons. Some of these, briefly considered, are as follows. 
(See Chapter 14 for a more extended discussion of the problems 
of the aged.) 


" 1. Fear of dependence and uselessne 
egins to fear retirement, unemployment, 
of mental keenness and manual skill, and t 


to rely on children for support. 
2. Fear of illness. As we get older. failing health often be- 


Comes a problem. We no longer see or hear as well as we used to, 
Our reflexes slow down, strength begins to ebb, and such things as 
digestion and circulation grow sluggish. 

" 3. Fear of isolation. Closely related to fear of illness is fear of 
Isolation, which may result from illness. The unpleasant specter 
Of invalidism also walks step by step with the aged, threatening 
to shut them off completely from their already shrinking social 
Contacts. The loss or death of friends, of spouse, of colleagues on 
the job—all emphasize the older person’s feeling of isolation and 
the imminence of personal death. 

of the main psychological factors that 
son, that may lead to psychoses. 


ss. As a person ages, he 
financial insecurity, loss 
he possibility of having 


These, then, are some 


May pose problems for an old per 
he symptoms that herald the approach of a psychosis are often 


Similar to those mentioned for involutional melancholia (which is 
in a sense part of the senile psychoses) - The person may be de- 
Pressed and sometimes highly irritable. He may insist upon doing 
things only in a certain way and this rigidity may manifest itself 
in other ways also. His interests may narrow. Books or magazines 
Or newspapers that formerly used to charm and interest him now 
lose all their appeal. His conversation becomes more and more 
Cluttered with past recollections. often highly glamorized. “In the 
good old days, when I was young .- ." becomes his refrain for 
Introducing his views and for rejecting changes and progress. Such 
à person can be most difficult to live with. Younger people may 
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find him boring, intolerant, “funny.” And if they allow their feel- 
ings to show through, the older person may begin to feel that he 
is not wanted. 

It is extremely unfortunate, of course, that we have not yet 
worked out a plan to utilize the experience and wisdom of our old 
people. Perhaps in the future, with increasing attention being 
given to the problems of the aged, we may find a solution that will 


make old age a less threatening, foreboding period than it is 
today. 


Other organic behavior disturbances 


seized (epilepsy means “seize upon”) b 


s e y supernatural powers. 
Some psychotics suffer epileptic seizure 


izures, but only a very few 
ses Or require hospitalization, 
There are three main types of e 


a moment. During the attack, the victim 
may manifest no noticeable ch 


personnel cannot tell when an attack ha 


Variety, the least common of th 
chomotor 


as occurred. The third 
> IS usually called a psy- 
otor attack, the patient 


pecting b 
unwittingly commit murder. When t 
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Patient will have no recollection of what happened during the 
seizure. 

_ Potential causes for epileptic convulsions may include brain 
injuries, brain tumors, hardening of the arteries of the brain, gun- 
shot wounds in the head, and brain hemorrhages. 

Opinions vary about the effect of epilepsy on personality. Some 
contend that a distinctive epileptic personality type exists, a per- 
son who is eccentric, supersensitive, emotionally shallow, and 
rigid. Others claim that the personality of most epileptics is essen- 
tially normal and that the personality disturbances that occur are 
the result of the continuous seizures since early childhood. 


PSYCHOSES ASSOCIATED WITH GLANDULAR DISTURBANCES. The 
endocrine disorders afford another illustration of the way both 
Organic and psychological factors may influence behavior. The 
endocrine glands secrete directly into the blood stream and thus 
affect the nutrition of all nerve cells. The interactions of the dif- 
ferent glands are far from simple, but it is possible to trace specific 
behavior disorders to certain parts of the endocrine system. 

The most easily traced and most thoroughly explored disorders 
are those that stem from thyroid disturbances. One of these is 
hypothyroidism, underactivity of the thyroid during childhood. 
Hypothyroidism leads to cretinism, a form of feeblemindedness. 
; The first sign of thyroid deficiency in a hitherto normal adult 
18 called myxedema. The patient becomes dull and listless, his 
Mental faculties begin to fail, he feels tired all the time, and he 
Moves as though he were carrying a heavy burden. In addition, 
his face swells and becomes puffy, his skin looks coarse and dry, 
his pulse slows down, and his general bodily chemistry is affected. 

Overactivity of the thyroid is called hyperthyroidism. The pa- 
tient’s goiter enlarges and protrudes and his eyes begin to bulge. 
His pulse and basal metabolism quickens, in direct contrast to the 
Myxedemic patient. He becomes emotionally oversensitive and 
irritable, cannot relax or sleep. loses weight, and becomes anxious 
and distraught. Finally, the patient may suffer hallucinations that 
Magnify his excitement and his fears. 
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Genesis and Dynamics of Psychotic Behavior 


The causes of Psychotic behavior are probably as diverse 
as the forms it assumes. Heredity, constitutional predisposition, 


faulty parent-child relations, social disintegration, psychological 


chosis Producing, agents, 
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Organization and mental disease. Two sociologists * have shown 
that the incidence of mental illness is highest in certain urban 
areas, such as slums, and that there is a regular decrease from 
the center to the outskirts of the city. The statistical figures for 
the different sections are strikingly stable, in spite of the con- 
tinuous flux of residents. Furthermore, a kind of sociological 
Patterning for specific categories of mental disease seems to pre- 
vail. For example, the rate of incidence of paranoid schizophrenia 
Was highest in the rooming-house district, whereas catatonic 
Schizophrenia seemed to seek out the first-generation immigrant 
neighborhoods. 

} Again, one is not justified in concluding that social disintegra- 
tion “causes” mental disease. The relationship might also work 
the other way around in that mentally stricken people are socially 
downgraded and pushed by the social maelstrom toward the 
dumpyard districts, But however that may be, the social con- 
ditions appear to be important determining factors. 

Psychological causes of functional psychosis. The importance 
of Psychological factors in the genesis of psychotic behavior has 
been stressed particularly by the psychoanalysts. 

All psychologically oriented clinicians more or less a 
a clash between the individual and his social environment, as 
first embodied in the parent-child relationship, may be instru- 
Mental in preparing the ground for later psychotic reactions. The 
defense mechanisms evolved in the various forms of psychoses 
May be different, but their origin can often be traced to early 
Childhood and to the consequence of parental rejection of one 
kind or another. The child who is rejected feels inferior, insecure, 
and is unable to get along well with other people. His emotional 
Starvation is a serious psychological handicap that may lead to 
exaggerated maladjustive behavior. 

Yet the fact remains that some children do succeed in sur- 
Mounting seemingly unconquerable handicaps, whereas others 
are shattered by relatively mild frustration and disappointments. 
ee 


gree that 


'R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham. Mental Disorders in Urban Areas. Chi- 


Cago, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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This fact has led certain clinicians to assume that physical or 
constitutional inadequacies must initiate the difficulty. But so far 
they have been unable to isolate definite body defects or to trace 
convincingly the links in the causal chain. 


Psychological determiners in the organic psychoses. Although 


we speak of organic psychoses, we should emphasize that the 
“same” infectious or toxic psychoses can b 


most as if the organic 
off a variety of differ- 
ural, then, to ask why 
her than another. 


also automatically clear 


hat psychotic behavior, like behavior de- 
mechanisms 


and the neuroses, serves a 
purpose for the patient, 
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CHAPTER 9 


e ROLES AND STATUS 
e FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 
e DYNAMICS OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


e FAMILY ADJUSTMENT 


. y E^ family is probably the oldest 
social institution known to man. Although its specific form has 
changed—and will continue to change—it has been, in most cul- 
tures, the basic unit of social order. This social unit, based on 
marriage, consists as a minimum of the parents and their children, 
but may include others. In Western culture, the large family that 
included grandparents. parents. and children, as well as an aunt 
or uncle or cousin, has almost disappeared. and the small family 
unit has taken its place. The role and status of members of the 


family also have changed, and some of the functions once per- 


formed by the family have been delegated to other groups in the 


Society. At the same time, other functions have been receiving 
Stronger emphasis. Finally, people's attitudes and values toward 
rg and family life have changed along with family func- 
lons. 
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Roles and Status 


The role and status assigned to family members and the 
functions performed by the family Provide a framework for com 
paring different families and for assessing changes in the —— 
can family.' In discussing psychological trends in — 
family relationships, Marmor 2 points out that one of the signifi- 
cant changes that has taken place in this country since the € 
of the century has been “a gradual shift in the equilibrium 9 
intra-familial relationships—a shift from patriarchal authoritari- 
anism to what might be termed democratic equalitarianism.’ oe 
though the father continues to be, in most instances, the chie 
provider, he no longer occupies an exclusive position of authority. 
Decisions now are jointly made and control is shared between 


husband and wife, with children also having a voice in family 
affairs. 


In a recent study* of urban communities, which included 


questions concerning decision-making in the family, only 25 to 


30 per cent of the persons interviewed said that the father made 
the decisions in the famil 


the cases, mother and father 
were asked if the children had 
alf of them said “yes.” 

according to location of authority, In the 
father is the ultimate authority; his word 
nd children. The mother or grandmother 
family, although the father may retain his 
der. In the adult-centered family, all major 


Patriarchal family, the 
is almost law to wife a 
controls a matriarchal 
Position of chief provi 


! Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, eds., 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Company, 1948. á 
? Judd Marmor, "Psychological Trends in American Family Relationships, 
in Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 13, No. 4, 1951, 145-147. 


8 Scott Greer and Ella Kvbe, Social Participation in Urban Communities. 
Unpublished MS, 1954, 
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c ener made jointly by husband and wife, and many tasks, 
m in e of children, are jointly shared. In the demo- 
ited: y. as noted above, decisions and responsibilities are 
y all members.* 
i laap d illustrate diagramatically the decision-making process 
se four types of family as follows: 


| att) Dp 
ORORO) oS © 


1. PATRIARCHAL 


3. ADULT- CENTERED 4, EQUAL PARTICIPATION 
AND STATUS OF ALL 
FAMILY MEMBERS 


The status of each member of the 


Decisi 

LAY? m " P s 
on-making in four types of family. 
different by other members of the 


family differ : i 
family differs and is perceived as being 
y. The arrows indicate the direction of influence. 


One or another of these family types may be characteristic of 


me given culture, but all four may be found in American society. 
i each formal structure, deviations are possible and per- 
Bite 3 te. some extent. Although the formal structure gives us 
oto indication of status relationships within the group. it does 

ecessarily indicate the location of authority. The father may 


s 3 
"uu Hill. Families under Stress. Adjustment to the Crises of War Sepa- 
n and Reunion. New York. Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
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be the nominal head of the family, but the actual reins of control 
may be firmly held by the mother or perhaps by an older son. 
Although one particular family type may be predominant in a 
culture, subcultural variations, or exceptions within the culture, 
may occur. Warner, Dollard, Allison Davis and other students 
of the family have traced the development of well-established, 
class-typed family patterns that revealed quite distinctive differ- 
ences, e.g., in child-training. Even within a homogeneous cultural 
group no two families are exactly alike, because cultural norms 


alone do not determine such factors as intelligence, health, and 
temperament. 


Functions of the Family 


. Many social scientists have spent long hours compiling 
lists of the various functions the family has performed in the past, 
Is performing now, or ought to be performing. In some societies 
most functions concerned with satisfying a person's needs were 
performed within the family; in others, only certain of these 
functions were carried out by the family, the remainder being 
delegated to appropriate groups within the society. From all these 
lists we may identify eight major functions: (1) Reproduction. 
(2) Protection and care of the child, (3) Socialization of the 
child, (4) Education of the child, (5) Conferment of status, (6) 
and consumption of family goods and serv- 
and (8) Satisfaction of psychological needs 


(emotional security).^ To what extent are these functions per- 


? Becker and Hill eds., Famil i 
1 > a Y, Ma. 
Winch, The Modern Family, New York. Henry Holt a csi 779; Robert » 
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tive function has been modified, however, as is seen by the de- 
Clining birth rate in some countries and especially among some 
groups, the variations in birth rate for different socio-economic 
groups, and the decrease in family size with increase in urbaniza- 
tion. 

Protection and care of the child. Protection and care of the 
child has remained largely within the family home. Only 2 per 
cent of the children in this country are brought up in foster 
homes or institutions. In a survey of variations in family patterns, 
Kluckhohn * has pointed out that the care of children is a uni- 
Versal function in all families. The specific form in which this 
function is carried out varies, but the basic function itself is a 
COnstant. Child care is a universal family function because the 
infant is born helpless and for a long period after birth requires 
Constant care and attention in order to survive. 

Although the American family continues to assume major re- 
Sponsibility for the care of children, other groups in the society 
also help if the responsibility is beyond a certain family's power, 
ability, or desire. These non-family agencies work (1) by pro- 
Viding homes for children whose own families cannot or will not, 
for various reasons, provide one for them. and (2) by helping 
Parents to care for their children more effectively. Since 1912, 
the U. S. Children's Bureau has been concerned with all aspects 
of child life and has made available to parents a flood of bro- 
Chures, pamphlets, and booklets containing proved and valuable 
advice on child care. The World Health Organization is attempt- 
ing to do the same thing on an international scale. — 

The concern of persons and groups outside the immediate 
family for child care and health is not exclusively a modern phe- 
nomenon. The medicine man, the mid-wife, the priest were called 
Upon in many societies to help avert dangers confronting the 
Child. But the extensive planning in which the local community, 


ONUS H "i H : 
^ Clyde Kluckhohn, "Variations in the Human Family, a ist mns 
“emocratic Society, Anniversary Papers of the Commu r uem Ociety 
ew York. New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. pp. 5-1! 
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the county, the state, and the nation join hands is of fairly recent 
origin, emphasized mostly within the past 25 years. 


Socialization of the child. In every society, the family has been 
and continues to be the fundamental institution for the socializa- 
tion of the child, i.e., for transmitting to the child the basic values 


in the process of socialization among middle-class and working- 
middle-class children are socialized 
-class children, the latter being pushed 
oles than the former, because of eco- 


class families. In general, 


more slowly than working 
more rapidly into adult r 


Ss parental protection, A summary of these 


raining is given in the following chart, 
taken from Bennett and Tumin,? 


Class Differences in Socialization Patterns 


Child training and child behavior 
in the middle class 


1. "Slow" Socialization; child 
not pushed toward adult roles, 


Much parental shielding of child 
from world. 


2. Child encouraged in Jater 
years to “succeed,” often to “do 
better” than father in achieve- 


1 Reprinted from Social Life 
permission of Alfred A, K 
Inc., pp. 668-671. 


by John w, Bennett 
<nopf, Inc, Copyright | 


Child training and child behavior 
in a lower-class slum family 


1. “Fast” socialization; child 
Pushed into adult roles rapidly, 
Owing to economic pressures and 
less parental protection, 

2. Same goals often present, 
but played down, More accept- 
ance of fact that child will prob- 


and Melvin M. Tumin. by 
948 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
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ment and status. Child-training 
methods in general develop a de- 
Sire in child for achievement. 

3. Parents habitually stress 
Conformity to group norms as 
Well as individualistic achieve- 
ment. Success of child often 
measured against neighborhood 
Paragon. Child often unsure of 
What standards he must adopt. 

4. Sexual roles distinct: Boys 
Should be “masculine but gentle- 
manly;” “sissy” stigma fairly 
Strong; varies by age group. Girls 
add be "feminine" and attrac- 
Side hoys: Variation with re- 
di - issue of equal education, 

o earn own living, etc. 


" K Training teaches the vir- 
ele competition and coopera- 

on in the “fair play" sense (“get 
ry but do it fairly”). Playing 
2 t aggressive methods and 
in Ete in general, at least 
"s or forms. Middle-class child 
ion ool with lower-class pupils 
cla em labeled "sissy." Middle- 

ass child gangs compete, but do 


no a 
t follow regular aggressive pat- 
tern, ort 


bo M emit methods use pa- 
ward "i systematically as a re- 
Went or obedience and achieve- 
Guilt thus stimulating anxiety. 
and on part of parents arises. 
and Sr opaty characteristically 

nconsistently follows severe 
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ably follow status of father. 
Training methods do not usually 
develop desire for achievement. 

3. Much less stress on con- 
formity. Group norms less rigid, 
more informal. No “living up to 
the Joneses” pattern. Rare stress 
on measuring up to standard set 
by neighbor child. Child freer to 
set own standards. 

4. Sexual roles distinct, but 
different: Boys should be hyper- 
masculine, aggressive, anti-gen- 
tlemanly. “Sissy” stigma very 
pronounced. Girls should be 
feminine, but also greater aggres- 
siveness is accepted. More ac- 
ceptance of right of girl to earn 
own living, etc. 

5. Training teaches the vir- 
tue of aggressive defense and at- 
tack-as-defense. Aggression in 
general less tabooed, more ac- 
cepted. “Fair play” unstressed or 
absent in home, but child en- 
counters it in school. Leads to 
conflict with school authorities, 
who are middle-class-minded. 
Lower-class child very 
aggressive and combative. 


gangs 


6. Training methods do not 
use love as reward systematically. 
Rewards more usually in ma- 
terial sphere. "Obedience" not 
stressed beyond basic adjustment 
to somewhat informal family rou- 


tine. Love more freely given. 
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Class Differences in Socialization Patterns 


Child training and child behavior 
in the middle class 


withholding of love, breeding 
further anxiety. 


7. Sibling rivalries usually 
intense; center around competi- 
tion for parental love and atten- 
tion, 


8. Family and home envi- 
Tonment more complex in ma- 
terial sense; more restrictions 


required to maintain routine and 
order. 


9. Punishment inconsistent. 
Parents tend to have much guilt 
over punishment, and do not sus- 
tain practices. More emphasis 
on "humanitarian" treatment of 
child, although alternating. with 
Severe punishment, Child learns 
more complex and variable pat- 
terns of love and hostility. Situ- 
ational punishment stressed (“go- 
Stand in the corner and feel 
ashamed"), 

10. Considerable restriction 
and repression of organic func- 
tions of body. Elimination viewed 
as "dirty"; toilet training early 
and rigid (usually earlier than 
Physical maturation of child can 
assimilate). Sex tabooed; intro- 


Child training and child behavior 
in a lower-class slum family 


Hostility between parents and 
child more readily accepted. Sys- 
tem probably less anxiety-pro- 
ducing. 

7. Sibling rivalries probably 
equally intense, but are more 
open and aggressive. Center on 
competition in social relation- 
Ships outside family to some 
extent. 

8. Family and home environ- 
ment simpler, fewer restrictions 
required. 


9. Punishment, like love, 
given more freely and more con- 
sistently. Child learns simpler. 
more clearcut patterns of love 
and hostility. Physical punish- 
ment stressed. 


10. Less restriction and re- 
pression of organic pleasures and 
functions. Partly due to such 
Physical factors as more crowded 
living conditions, partly due to 
more relaxed attitudes. Earlier 
exposure to sexual functions, 
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duction to sexual knowledge oc- 
curs late in childhood. Whole 
system introduces anxieties and 
tensions over organic functions. 


1t. Routinized feeding of 
2 in infancy; carries over into 
ater childhood in form of a rigid 
iseeemeel-n-day system. Chil- 
os in general show more anx- 

ties of a basic sort over food. 
"es Children's fears seem to 
= x in symbolic areas (as in 
e um of not being loved, of 
ing up to the neighborhood 


Paragon, or to parents’ goals for 
child), 


1a. Training in the use of lan- 
Suage stresses the symbolic ex- 
avi of ideas. Literacy 
lare greatly, because it is à 
rge factor in “success.” 


wo within a culture, the accep 
ni i children become modified over a P 
the re aware, for example, how reco 
Bor and training of children 
HR, E As the conception 
fien during that period, ideas a 
the mee modified accordingly. At th 
see was assumed to possess 

ially sinful nature against whic 


O! 
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often within home. Children per- 
mitted to “get dirty;” fewer ta- 
boos on dirt; more likely to be 
seen as a practical rather than a 
moral issue. Probably less anx- 
iety-producing. Some conflicts 
with school authorities over sys- 
tem. 

11. Feeding not routinized in 
infancy; rigid meal schedules not 
adhered to later. Family tends to 
“eat when there’s food.” Anx- 
ieties over food more realistic— 
based on hunger. 

12. Fears seem to center in en- 
vironmental areas (as in the fear 
of going hungry, being dispos- 
sessed, and the like). Some sym- 
bolic fears develop in school, 
when awareness of deprivation 
develops. 

13. Training in the use of lan- 
guage stresses emotional expres- 
sion (e.g. profanity), and in utili- 
tarian control over environment, 
rather than in the expression of 
ideas. Literacy n ot stressed. 
Leads to school difficulties. 


ted methods for social- 
eriod of time. Most of 
mmended methods regarding 
have changed during the last 
f the child's basic nature was 
bout how the child should be 
e beginning of this period, 
dangerous impulses and an 
h the mother was advised to 
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wage a constant battle. By 1945, however, this concept had ap 
appeared and the baby had come to be regarded as almost d 
pletely pure and harmless. As a result, the infant has bene : 
He is no longer treated like a demon. The following two anote: 
tions ê regarding masturbation provide a dramatic example he 
this change. In 1914: “Masturbation ‘must be eradicated . . T 
child should have his feet tied to Opposite sides of the crib so 
that he cannot rub his thighs together; his nightgown acia 
should be pinned to the bed so that he cannot touch himself. 
But in 1942: * ‘Babies want to handle and investigate PREISE 
that they can see and reach. When the baby discovers his pars 
organs he will play with them . . . A wise mother will not be 
concerned about this. See that he has a toy to play with and he 
will not need to use his body as a plaything.’ " 

Many methods are used in the process of socialization, we 
direct, some indirect. A child may be taught culturally approve 
habits directly by his parents or he may learn them indirectly, 
by the more subtle method of being praised when he obeys, by 
being punished when he rebels, Reward and punishment may 
take various forms. Some of the methods used reinforce one an- 


; ; i d 
other; others are contradictory and leave the child uncertain an 
anxious. 


is, of course, an educative process 
little formal education takes plac 


pointed out that f 


, 


€ within the family, Winch ° has 
ormal schooling becomes necessary when the 


8 Martha Wolfenstein, “The Emergence of Fun Morality,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 7, No. 4, 1951, 1 
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parent generation is unable to transmit the basic skills (reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and vocational education) to the following 
generation. This is certainly true in the highly complex society 
that exists in the United States. Where formal education is con- 
cerned, perhaps the most important thing the family can do is to 
transmit to its children an attitude that is receptive and sympa- 
thetic to such education. Parents who only talk about “all the 
rubbish that children are taught in school these days" are not 
likely to instill in their children the desire to learn and to take 
advantage of their educational opportunities. 


Conferment of status. Every person not only has a certain 
Status within his family, but also, through the family, a certain 
Tànk and position in the society he inhabits. General behavior 
and manners, dress, and speech habits reflect different socio- 
€conomic levels in our society and often determine the individu- 
al’s relationship to other members of society. The kind of 
Neighborhood in which he lives, the church he attends, the play- 
8roups to which he belongs, all help to confer a certain status 
upon him. The matter of “position” in society attains significance 
for the individual by the time he reaches adolescence. If he finds 
that the status of his own family is lower than that of most of his 
friends, he will grow dissatisfied and perhaps fall prey to severe 
Conflicts, 


Economic function of the family. The modern urban family is 
Not a self-sufficient economic unit. Many of the goods and serv- 
Ices needed by the family are supplied from outside the home. 

t is no longer economically advantageous for members of the 

family to stay together and to work together, as is the case in 
Telatively isolated rural communities. The usual pattern in the 
urban family is for the husband to be the provider, although an 
MCreasing number of women now work outside the home. 

Whether it produces the goods it requires or buys them from 
Others, the modern family is expected to assume the responsibil- 
Ny for Meeting its own minimum economic needs. But if for some 
Plausible reason the family is unable to provide for its own neces- 
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sities, other groups, such as governmental relief agencies or 
charitable organizations, step in and provide aid, the amount de- 
pending on the family’s circumstances. 


Recreation. It is evident in our culture, where so much com- 
mercial entertainment is available and where personal mobility 
(through widespread ownership of cars) is so high, that a great 
deal of recreation is pursued outside the home. Facilities for 
recreation are provided mainly by other than family groups. 
Some of these may bring the whole family together, such as pic- 
nic parks; others meet the recreational needs of various age 
groups; and some may encourage family recreation at home, such 
as television and the increased interest in do-it-yourself projects. 


Satisfaction of Psychological needs. A lament frequently over- 
heard nowadays is that outside agencies have taken over too 
many of the functions that once belonged exclusively to the 
family. Some people have attacked public education on the 
ground that it is “usurping” the functions of the home. The 
underlying assumption seems to be that as fewer and fewer func- 


tions come to be performed in the home, family life will inevita- 
bly disintegrate. 


However, the picture is not nearl 
it. The fact that the family is no longer a self-sufficient economic 
and social unit, for example, means that it has been relieved of 
many dreary and time-consuming tasks and can therefore turn 
its attention to other tasks that it can handle more effectively. 

One of the most important of these "other tasks" is the satis- 
faction of PSychological needs. The family is in a unique position 
to fulfill the need for affection and love, for acceptance and recog- 


nition, for belonging, for all that contributes to the emotional 
security of its members. 


Children as well as adu 
tional security. The famil 
family. The question mi 
vidual look for emotio 
emotional security im 


y so dark as some would paint 


Its need affection and love and emo- 
y that can fulfill these needs is a cohesive 
ght well be raised: Why should the indi- 
nal security in the family? The need for 
Plies that the individual feels threatened 
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Or is bewildered and distraught. It is almost inevitable, as we 
have seen in Chapter 5, that a person living in these times will 
feel threatened, anxious, at sea. Almost daily he encounters a 
disparity between real and ideal culture patterns, finds himself in 
the midst of situations in which old ways of behaving no longer 
apply. In order to alleviate and reduce the tensions such situations 
Spawn, the individual turns to the intimate family circle in which 
he feels a sense of belonging and of love. This does not mean 
that the family always fulfills this function adequately. When the 
family fails, it fails, at least in part, because it happens to be in a 
Stage of transition at the particular time. During a transition 
Period, the infiltration of outside influences demands that new 
Ways of behaving be learned and this requires great flexibility on 
the part of all the members of the family. In order to understand 
better the processes involved in this family adjustment and the 
Satisfaction of these psychological needs, we turn now to a con- 
Sideration of the dynamics of family interaction, focusing first 
9n the interaction between husband and wife and secondly on 
the relationships between parents and children. 


Dynamics of Family Interaction 


Although a family reflects the mores, values, and be- 
havior patterns of the particular culture in which it exists, no two 
families are exactly alike. Each family pattern derives from the 
Interaction of the distinctive personalities involved. In the course 
Of its existence, the family is changing constantly. New members 
are born into it, others die or simply leave. And changes in the 
behavior of each member affect the behavior of the others. 

Interaction between husband and wife. The interaction and 
adjustment that occurs between husband and wife is determined, 
In the beginning, by the hopes that each partner builds up before 
s marriage. How does the girl look upon her future husband? 

OW does the boy expect his future wife to behave? 

The courtship period frequently arouses hopes in one party 
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that the other party cannot Possibly fulfill in married life. Re- 
inforced by movies and "true stories," a romantic rather than i 
realistic perception of the other person is built up. This romantic 
picture involves an over-idealized picture of the prospective mate, 
a Sort of dream-world hero or heroine, who is expected to A 
vable, loyal, devoted, and above ns 
ntic way. The “best behavior" of cour 


. ion 
ntme n unwarranted, idealized generalizatio 
about the desirability of the Prospective mate inevitably arises Í 
the other Person sees hi 


m or her only in certain favorable situ 
vior. 


iust 
now and learning to adjus 
ages that took place pen 
"ples concerned rushed in 


ement i itely in 
fluences the success or failure o a Rd 
In one Study, Ernest W. 


1? Ernest. W. Burgess, *What the Famil Fa ; $ f 
1,000 Couples,” in L. F. Wood and J uy Faces in the Light of a Study O 
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were fortunate, the wife might give up her outside work and have 
children. The second factor, closely related to the first, concerned 
a higher standard of living. The young people in this study felt 
that they must attain a certain standard of living. They had to 
have a refrigerator and a car, for example, before they could 
think of having a child. A third factor emerging from the inter- 
views implied that each new couple felt that they were on their 
Own in marriage. The pattern set by parents and grandparents 
Was not necessarily to be taken as a guide; they did not look to 
their parents for advice. Finally, the thing most of the couples 
looked for in marriage was companionship. Burgess assumed 
from these interviews that the romantic love concept was waning. 
There is in this generation much less of the idealization that 
tended to blind the person to the imperfections of the others." 

A good mutual understanding before marriage will not always 
guarantee that we shall be able to anticipate and predict what 
the other person will do, nor will it insulate us from all disap- 
Pointment. It will, however, give us confidence in the other per- 
Son, confidence that whatever problems arise can be worked out 
together, Tied in with this confidence is the readiness and willing- 
Ness to build a mutually satisfying relationship. 

When individuals marry, they enter into a new relationship, 
Yet in many respects they bring to it the same behavior, needs, 
and attitudes that have characterized their former relationships. 
The woman who has always been dominant is not likely to be- 
Come suddenly submissive after she marries. The man who has 
always been inept at his job is not likely to become suddenly a 
Model employee. In many instances, the couple will continue to 
act and believe as they did before they were married, and the 
Persistence of these traits, habits, and attitudes may play an im- 
Portant part in the success or failure of the marriage. 

On the other hand, although a person's past experiences do 
affect the marriage, new ways of behaving can be learned and 
New roles assumed. New demands may bring out qualities in a 
Person that previously had lain dormant. 

As the marriage relationship develops, either frictions and 
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the marriage relation. A wife may _— 
about personal habits, financial poen at 
ligion, morality, friends, in-laws, or raising children. No Tis 
these differences, however, need necessarily lead to conflict. 


CAUSES 
CULTURAL 
( a DIVERSITY lir 
INADEQUATE 


INTERPERSONAL 


CONFLICTING 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ROLES 


Ln i 
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Terman's study " was based on a sample of 792 married cou- 

Ples who came from urban- and semi-urban middle-class and 
Upper-middle-class backgrounds in California. He collected from 
them information concerning (1) certain personality character- 
istics, (2) background factors, and (3) factors having to do with 
Sexual adjustment in marriage. In order to relate these factors 
to Marital happiness, Terman had to compile a kind of happiness 
Index. This index was based on information regarding (1) com- 
mon interests; (2) average amount of agreement or disagreement 
between spouses in ten different fields, such as family finances, 
Matters of recreation, religion, in-laws, and the like; (3) custom- 
ary methods of settling disagreements; (4) regret over marriage; 
(5) choice of spouse if life were to be lived over again; (6) 
Contemplation of separation or divorce; (7) subjective estimates 
of happiness; (8) direct admission of unhappiness; and (9) a 
Complaint score based on domestic grievances. 
_ The personality schedule the couples filled out contained 233 
Items dealing with interests, attitudes, likes and dislikes, habitual 
Tésponse patterns, and specific opinions about what constituted 
the ideal marriage. By noting the individual items that differen- 
tiated persons with a high and low happiness score, Terman 
derived descriptive composite personality pictures of the happily 
and unhappily married individuals. These are not the exact like- 
Ness of any one individual but represent the patterns that are 
More characteristic of the one group than of the contrasting 
BrOup. The personality pictures of the happily married women 
and men will serve as illustrative examples: 


Happily married women, as a group, are characterized by 
kindly attitudes toward others and by the expectation of 
kindly attitudes in return. They do not easily take offense 
and are not unduly concerned about the impressions they 
make upon others. They do not look upon social relation- 
ships as rivalry situations. They are cooperative, do not ob- 
ject to subordinate roles, and are not annoyed by advice 


!! Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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from others. Missionary and ministering attitudes are fre- 
quently evidenced in their responses. They enjoy activities 
that bring educational or pleasurable opportunities to others 
and like to do things for the dependent or underprivileged. 
They are methodical and painstaking in their work, attentive 
to detail, and careful in regard to money. In religion, morals, 
and politics they tend to be conservative and conventional. 
Their expressed attitudes imply a quiet self-assurance and a 
decidedly optimistic outlook upon life.!? 

Happily married men show evidence of an even and stable 
emotional tone. Their most characteristic reaction to others 
is that of cooperation. This is reflected in their attitudes to- 
ward business superiors, with whom they work well; in their 
attitude toward women, which reflects equalitarian ideals; 
and in their benevolent attitudes toward inferiors and under- 


, they show superior initiative, a greater 
y, and greater willingness to 


n their daily work, They like 
methodical procedures and methodical 


are strongly characteristic of them. They usually have a fa- 


vorable attitude toward religion and strongly uphold the sex 
mores and other social conventions. 13 


The background factors inclu 
occupation, family income, pre: 
ent age of respondent, length 


1? Terman, Psychological Factors in 


Marital Ha iness, pp. - 
13 Ibid., p. 155, M e 
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and (c) factors relating to sex education and sex attitudes, such 
as rated adequacy of sex education, sources of early sex informa- 
tion, age when subjects learned about conception, attitude of 
parents toward the child’s sex curiosity, premarital attitude of the 
Subjects themselves toward sex, adolescent petting, association 
With opposite sex while in high school, desire to be of the oppo- 
Site sex, history of sex shock, and age of first menstruation. 

The ten items on this list of background factors that Terman 
found to be most predictive of marital happiness were these: 


Superior happiness of parents 

Childhood happiness 

Lack of conflict with mother 

Home discipline that was firm, not harsh 

Strong attachment to mother 

Strong attachment to father 

Lack of conflict with father 

Parental frankness about matters of sex : 

Infrequency and mildness of childhood punishment 
Premarital attitude toward sex that was free from disgust or 


O09»ueu5tom- 


= 


aversion. 

It is also interesting to note those factors that were either 
totally uncorrelated with happiness scores Or that showed very 
small correlations. These included family income, occupation, 
presence or absence of children, amount of religious training, 
birth order, number of opposite-sex siblings, adolescent popular- 
ity, and spouse differences in age and schooling. ; 

The results, insofar as they deal with sex and marital hap- 
Piness, are especially significant, since it has often been claimed 
that sexual adequacy or inadequacy are the major determinants 
Of success in marriage. The factors of specific sexual adjustments 
that were included are these: frequency of intercourse (both 
actual and preferred), relative ardor of the spouses, refusal of 
intercourse, the orgasm, duration of the sex act, desire for extra- 
marital intercourse, homosexual attraction, wife's response to 
first intercourse, contraceptive practices, wife's rhythm of sexual 
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desire, and sexual complaints of each spouse against the other, 
Of these factors, two show a marked correlation with happiness 
scores, namely, the wife’s orgasm adequacy and the husband-wife 
difference in strength of sex drive. Wives who said they never 
experienced an orgasm were unhappier than wives who said that 
they always did. However, adequacy in this respect does not 
guarantee marital happiness. Equality or near equality in the 
strength of the husband’s and wife’s sex drives—as measured by 
the ratio of actual and preferred number of copulations per 
month and the husband’s and wife’s ratings of their relative ardor 
—contribute to marital happiness. As the difference in ardor in- 
creases between husband and wife, the happiness scores of both 
drop significantly, 


In summarizing the relative importance of sexual and psycho- 
logical compatibility, Terman states: 


Our data do not confirm the view so often heard that the 
key to happiness in marriage is nearly always to be found in 
sexual compatibility. They indicate, instead, that the influ- 
ence of the sexual factors is at most no greater than that of 
the combined personality and background factors, and that 
it is probably less. The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the testimony of husband and wife regarding their 
sexual compatibility is influenced by their psychological com- 
patibility. Couples who are psychologically well mated are 
likely to show a surprising tolerance for the things that are 
Not satisfactory in their sexual relationships. The psychologi- 
cally ill-mated show no such tolerance but instead are prone 
to exaggeration in their reports on sexual maladjustment. The 
two sexual factors of genuine importance are wife’s orgasm 

ive strength of sex drive in the two 
spouses,14 

These studies, however, do have certain limitations. Waller 
and Hill,” for example, point out that: 


14 Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, p. 376. 


15 Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The Family. 4 Dynamic Interpretation, 


rev. ed. New York, The Dryden Press, 1951, P. 353. 
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1. The criteria used tend to “stack the cards” in favor of 
conventionality and conservatism. 

2. Factors associated with success in marriage are often 
not confirmed by other studies. 

3. The factors, if valid, probably hold only for the early 
years of marriage. 

4. The findings apply mainly to the white, urban, middle 
class from which data were drawn. 

5. Probably 75 per cent of the factors that make for 


marital success are left unaccounted for. 


The same two authorities have suggested that a marriage can 
be judged successful in proportion as the following criteria are 
fulfilled: 


1. Love is fixed firmly on the mate. In a successful mar- 
riage, each mate must continue to be the principal love object 
of the other. 

2. A spirit of compromise exists and an honest effort is 
made to understand one another's viewpoints, thus minimiz- 


ing conflict, stabilizing the relationship, and yet leaving it 


open to constant change and revision. 
3. Shared experiences, giving common purposes, joint 


participation, common memories, and other forms of soli- 


darity. 
4. The roles of spouses are compatible and comple- 
mentary, and each role is satisfactory to both. 
5. The marriage gives to both a sense of security and be- 
longing. 


6. The marriage furnishes a wholesome background for 


rearing children. 
7. Psychological needs of both are met. 
8. Economic problems are under control. 
9. Freedom for self-development and self-expression for 


both without threatening the relationship.'^ 


Wn 
° Ibid., pp. 368-369. 
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Family Adjustment 


Parent-child relationships. Statistics indicate that the 
number of divorces become less in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of children in the family, and that three times as many couples 
without children separate as do couples with one child. From this, 
it would appear that children add a stabilizing element to the 
family group. However, a few qualifications are necessary. First, 
social and economic pressures may operate against a divorce, 
even when ties of affection among the members of the family are 
weak. Second, a marriage already on the rocks is not likely to be 
saved because of the arrival of a child. Third, perhaps the hap- 
pily married are the Ones, mainly, who desire to have children. 

Even in happy marriages, children may cause considerable 
Strain. Although such tensions may be resolved rather easily, the 
arrival of any new member in any small group makes readjust- 
ment necessary. The family group has the advantage that it can 


make some preparation for this readjustment. It knows months 
ahead that a new member will be 


in action it can anticipate and re 
new time schedules, new roles. 
As we have pointed out 
urban society, depends on 
to satisfy his needs for sec 


added, and in conversation and 
hearse new living arrangements, 


way, the kind of adult he 


becomes. 
The importance of th 


€ family group insofar as a child's de- 


(Courtesy the Los An- 
geles Mirror.) 


Parental acceptance or re- 
jection will be a vital influ- 
ence in the development of 
these children. The children 
in the top photo were aban- 
doned by their parents. In 
the bottom photo, an adopted 
child has found an accept- 
ing, loving family. 
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has 1n his first five. What he learns then will determine to a great 
extent how he will react later. 

The importance of a child’s early experiences has been recog- 
nized, more or less, by many people and for many years, but it 
was Freud who re-emphasized it. He was the first to call attention 
to the necessity of examining the early childhood experiences of 
adult patients in order to understand their problems. Since then 
the practice has gained general acceptance. In order to under- 
stand a person’s drives and goals, his attitudes, his generalized 
emotional reactions, and his specific emotional attachments, it is 
necessary to examine the home environment he was exposed to 
as a child. 

The family is, first of all, the satisfier of the basic needs of the 
child. The human animal is more helpless at birth than any other 
new-born animal. Moreover, the child remains helpless for a 
relatively longer period than do other animals. Thus, directly or 
indirectly, the parents, especially the mother, must satisfy the 
child's physical needs. 

However, parental responsibility is not limited to the physical 
needs of the infant. Clinical evidence indicates that the manner 
in which these needs are satisfied also is very important to the 
psychological development of the child. Whether the infant is 
cared for grudgingly or willingly, with love or hostility, will de- 


termine, to a great extent, how emotionally secure he will be as 
an adolescent and adult. 


That this should be so is b 
concept of himself will be ba 
play toward him. If he feels accepted 
himself; if he feels rejected, 
lacking those qualities that wi 

The relationship establishe 
is significant also for the chil 
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overprotected him, he is likely to lack initiative and to depend 
too much on others. 

It can also happen that parents try to be too many things te 
their children, to play roles that properly belong to other persons 
in the child's social world. The father who wants to be a constant 
playmate to his son may make it difficult for the boy to get along 
With others his own age. 


e you be my father... you don't 
Herb Williams and Gordon Steed- 


Usurping roles. “Look, I'm satisfied to hav 
lave to try to be my pal too." (Courtesy 
man.) 


how a father who “usurped” 


The following case study illustrates 
he courtship and marriage 


UNT roles seriously handicapped t 
adjustment of his daughter. 


_ The case of Dorothy M. 
difficulties that may arise from o 
Dorothy's father is a highly success 


illustrates some of the personality 
ver-attachment to the father. 
ful corporation lawyer. From 
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the time she was a very little girl her father used to spend almost 
all his spare time with her, and introduced her to a great many 
intellectual activities. He taught her to read, took her to concerts, 
to museums, and even to political meetings. Her mother always 
remained at home, and Dorothy regarded her as a dull, uninter- 
esting person who merely wasted her life in useless activities. She 
regarded her father as her ideal and at a very early age decided 
to become a lawyer like him. She considered him handsome, in- 
telligent, cultured, graceful, well-informed, and “socially smooth.” 
She continued this pattern of going out socially with her father 
through most of high school. Although she occasionally went out 
on parties with the other boys and girls, she never dated any 
single boy until her senior year in high school. She felt strongly 
attracted to this boy and they began going steady. After a few 
months they decided to become engaged and Dorothy informed 
her father of this. He became extremely angry, saying she was 
too young and that she did not know her own mind yet. Dorothy 
became engaged anyway. A few weeks later, when her fiance 
placed the engagement ring on her finger, she became greatly 
disturbed emotionally and had an unexplainable feeling of guilt. 
She passed this off as “just nerves.” The father still continued 
to object to the engagement and a few months later, when Doro- 
thy told him that she was getting married, he also violently ob- 
jected to the marriage. Dorothy’s mother, however, was more 
amenable and decided that Dorothy knew best what was neces- 
sary for her own happines. With the mother’s permission, Doro- 
thy was married in a simple, civil ceremony. During the ceremony 
Dorothy looked up at the judge and experienced a feeling very 
much like the one she felt when the ring was put on her finger: 
She was nervous, emotionally upset, and somehow felt extremely 
guilty. Again, she felt this was "just nerves." After the ceremony, 
the couple immediately left for their honeymoon, but the wedding 
night was a very unhappy experience for Dorothy. Although she 
loved her husband very much, and desired physical contact with 
him, attempts at sexual intercourse aroused in her the now- 
familiar feeling of guilt and emotional turmoil. After several 
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repetitions of this experience, Dorothy became very concerned 
and sought psychological help. During the course of psychother- 
apy, she began to realize the extent of her deep attachment to 
her father, She also recognized a striking resemblance between 
her husband and her father—a resemblance that her friends had 
Previously pointed out to her, but that she had insisted did not 
exist—and the fact that her husband had the same name as her 
father. She also felt that the engagement ring had been a symbol 
of her impending marriage. which meant her separation from 
her father, and that the judge who had married her had reminded 
her of her father. She now understood why she had felt so guilty 
On these two occasions. She realized, too, that her original attrac- 
tion for her husband was based, at least in part, on the fact that 
he reminded her of her father, and that her feeling of guilt in 
connection with sexual intercourse arose from her identification 
of her husband with her father. She gradually came to understand 
that her husband is not her father and that she loves him for 
many qualities that are uniquely his own. Her relationship with 
her husband has improved considerably, and she is gradually ap- 
Proaching a happier, more normal, marital adjustment. 


The main problem parents face is to strike a balance between 
extremes of overprotection and neglect, between overauthority 
and utter lack of guidance, between pushing the child into adult 
roles too fast and retarding it for too long at certain levels of 
development. In the remainder of this section, we shall consider 
Various types of interaction between parents and children, and 
then suggest criteria for good parent-child relationships. 


Patterns of parent-child interaction. Parents may show a vari- 
ety of interactions with a child. Some of the important relation- 
Ships, whether they occur consistently or intermittently, are dis- 
Cussed below. These relationships determine, in large part, the 
nature and extent of the psychological satisfactions the child ob- 
tains from the parents—and the parents from the child. It deter- 


mines, also, how the child reacts with other persons. 
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REJECTION. A child’s reaction to rejection by his parents may 
show itself in many different ways. Parents who are indifferent 
or hostile, parents who abandon the child, who isolate or seclude 
him, lock him up in a room or punish him at the slightest provo- 
cation, are rejecting their child. Sometimes, parents threaten to 
send the child away, or to deny him something he wants. But 
perhaps the most disturbing thing that can happen to a child is 
to be humiliated by his parents in front of others. We are all 
familiar with the mother and father who constantly hold up visit- 
ing children as examples for their own to follow, or who criticize 
their own child to friends and relatives while he is in earshot. 

Parents rarely admit that they are rejecting their child. They 
are always ready with elaborate explanations for their actions, 
often including the remark, “It’s for the child’s own good.” And 


sometimes, to be sure, there are valid reasons for sending the 
child to visit his grandpare 
next door. Isolated or occ 


n. Usually this attempt 
on the child merely suc- 
Ore. A recent study has 
ection fall back on atten- 
do children who are loved 
child will become hostile 


» especially in relation with other per- 
Sons. Evidence also indicates that rejection may result in physio- 


UG. G. Lafore, “Practices of Pare; 


Child Development Monographs #31 
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nts in Dealing with Preschool Children,” 
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logical, mental, and social retardation. Warm parental relation- 
ships are essential if a child is to develop adequately. 


OVERPROTECTION OR OVERINDULGENCE. At the opposite ex- 
treme from rejection is overprotection, although at times over- 
Protection may be a symptom of rejection. Parents may become 
Overprotective when they feel guilty about not wanting the child 
and so proceed to overprotect it to assure themselves and others 
that they are not rejecting it. 

Overprotection is usually an expression of anxiety on the part 
of the parents. The child may have become the misplaced target 
for an anxiety that is in no way related to him. Perhaps another 
child in the family has died, and the parents are fearful that 
something may happen to the one who remains. Perhaps the 
father’s job often takes him away from home and the mother, 
Worrying that the child may be injured or hurt in the father’s 
absence, will not let the youngster out of her sight. Or perhaps the 
father has died, and the mother, seeing her child as “all that she 
has left” is unwilling to share him with others and thus deprives 
him of outside contacts. In her fear that she may lose the child, 
She watches over him; she helps him dress far beyond the time 
when he needs such help; she accompanies him to school when 
Other children are going by themselves. . 

As a result of all this, the child is denied the opportunity to 
learn for himself. When he starts to school he often finds that he 
is unable to compete on an equal footing with other children. 
Having become overly dependent, he fails in situations that re- 
quire initiative and independence. Such failures may discourage 
him. To avoid further frustrations he may withdraw into the 
home, and a vicious circle is established. Or, instead of withdraw- 
ing, he may become overly aggressive. 
, Closely related to overprotection is overindulgence. The over- 
indulged child frequently becomes the tyrant of the family. All 
his wishes are granted, if at all possible. Although he appears to 
Control the family, actually he is highly dependent on his parents. 
He is likely to develop an exaggerated self-regard and an un- 
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willingness to share with others. Accustomed to having his wishes 
satisfied, he does not develop much tolerance for frustration. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND OVERSTRICTNESS. In contrast to the 
overindulgent family, the authoritarian family enforces excessive 
discipline. Parents demand strict obedience and are quick to 
punish any deviation from prescribed behavior. Frequently the 
parents set standards for the child that he cannot possibly meet. 
And as usually happens with the overprotected, overindulged 
child, the sternly disciplined youngster will become highly de- 
pendent on his parents, since all his decisions are made for him 
and dictated from above. Or, he may grow defiant and aggressive, 
as the overprotected, overindulged child does. 


AMBIVALENCE. There are times when even the most loving 
parent is irked or fatigued or upset, when he has mixed feelings 
about his child. It is important for parents to realize that such 
mixed feelings are normal and understandable. A mixture of 
positive and negative feelings characterizes all close personal con- 
tacts. But because negative feelings regarding children are so- 
cially condemned, parents may feel guilty when they discover 
themselves growing hostile and angry toward their children. 
Then, feeling guilty, they resort to Overprotection and over- 
indulgence in an effort to make amends. Ambivalent feelings ex- 
press themselves in inconsistent behavior, and the child, unable 


to predict what his parents’ reactions will be to specific situations. 
becomes anxious and uncertain. 


If parents cannot avoid feelin 
at times, then it is important that 
anger. If parents realize that their children are sure to provoke 
them, that such Provocation is natural and normal, they will 
cease to be troubled and embarrassed for occasionally regarding 
their young charges as reckless demons. Nor will they need to 
resort to overprotection and indulgence in an effort to excuse 
their doubts and mixed feelings. If, however, their feelings of 


hostility are constant and excessive, they should seek professional 
assistance for their problem. 


g hostile toward their children 
they learn how to control their 
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Criteria for satisfactory parent-child relationships. 1. If a child 
is to achieve emotional security, it is essential that he be accepted 
as he is. His emotional security derives from unqualified love— 
love that is not dependent on how he behaves, love that is not 
withheld when he is “bad,” or awarded only when he is “good.” 

2. The parents’ behavior should be balanced between giving 
the child too much and too little attention, for one of the tasks 
of socialization is to help the dependent child achieve a degree 
of independence. 

The objective influencing this kind of parental control is based 
Upon the parents' sensitivity to the welfare of their child. The 
Child is taught to do certain things for his own good. He should 
Teceive a reasonable explanation for any demands made upon 
him. He is taught that his health, safety, and growth often de- 
Pend on his behaving in a certain way. Not only is he discouraged 
from doing things that may bring bodily harm to himself, but 
also he is taught to consider the rights and safety of others. He 
learns the necessity of a give-and-take relationship. His parents, 
by tactfully guiding him rather than dictating to him, gain his 
Support and avoid arousing his hostility. 

3. The home atmosphere should be permissive, rather than 
authoritarian. In a permissive atmosphere, the child can develop 
his potentialities and learn the necessary motor and social skills 
Without feeling undue pressure. A permissive atmosphere also 
means that the demands made on the child should be kept in line 
with his abilities and his level of development, so that he will 
Not become discouraged by failing to achieve what is beyond his 
Capacities, 


4. The questions of praise and punishment deserves special 


Consideration. Praise and punishment are the techniques of con- 
trol by which the child learns what is expected of him. Ordinarily, 
Parents reward behavior they wish to encourage, and punish be- 
havior they wish to eliminate. But family standards sometimes 
differ. There are two contrasting objectives that influence the 
lype of control parents exercise. One is the authoritarian or auto- 
cratic approach that we have already discussed. Autocratic con- 
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trol depends entirely on the wishes or values of the person who 
exercises it. He allows no recourse to any other standard or prin- 
ciple. He demands obedience to him as a person rather than to a 
principle. Consequently, all the hostility and hate and fear that 
is aroused in the person being disciplined must be directed toward 
the individual wielding the authority, rather than toward a prin- 
ciple that he, as a guide, is merely helping to enforce. We have 
already noted that if the child feels that his father and mother 
are autocratic and irrational in their demands, he will grow hos- 
tile. This hostility he will direct against his parents, either out- 
wardly or inwardly, if he feels that open rebellion will bring 
severe punishment. But whatever the child’s reaction, his parents 
attitude will make him anxious and uncertain, since the demands 
they make on him will fluctuate according to their moods. 

One further word should be added here concerning the use 
of punishment and praise. Punishment is almost certain to arouse 
hostility or resentment in the child. Frequent punishment, there- 
fore, may irreparably damage the parent-child relationship. Pun- 
ishment has few benefits; it is a risky practice, benefiting little 
and damaging much. The wise parent will keep punishment at a 
minimum and try instead to direct the child's undesirable drives 
into other channels, showing him alternative ways of behaving 
that satisfy his needs without being destructive or socially taboo. 

5. The manner in which parents treat their children reflects 
the adjustment these parents have made toward the framework 


of values emphasized by the culture to which they belong. Since 
the culture establishes di 
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as the agents primarily responsible for the type of personality the 
child develops. 


Specific family problems. Problems arise in any group. Whether 
they become disruptive or not depends on their severity, on the 
resources or alternatives available to the persons facing them, 
and on the persons’ interpretation of and attitude toward conflict 
Situations. The problems may stem primarily from external fac- 
tors, such as unemployment, or from factors lying within the 
family relationship and influenced by the personalities of its 
members, such as differences between husband and wife regarding 
one another's role, or one member's attempt to dominate others. 

However, even when the source of the difficulty is related to 
external or environmental factors, the attempted solutions depend 
On the personalities of members of the family and on the patterns 
of family interaction that have been established. When Mr. Jones 
lost his job, nobody in the family blamed him. A conference was 
held and everyone pitched in to help out. Mrs. Jones found a 
Part-time job. The older children took care of the younger. 
Everyone made some sacrifices. As a result, Mr. Jones' self-con- 
fidence remained high and in a few months he had found another 
Job just as good as the one he had lost. 

Mr. Green lost his job at about the same time Mr. Jones lost 
his. Almost immediately, he and Mrs. Green began quarreling 
and she repeatedly called him a failure, sometimes in front of 


the children. His ego and confidence shattered, Green took to 


drinking and eventually the family was broken up by divorce. 


Some of the problems the family encounters, such as illness, 
unemployment, and conscription, are temporary, and usually de- 
mand only temporary readjustments, although temporary read- 
Justments may at times have more far-reaching effects than the 


members anticipate. Other problems, such as divorce and death, 


bring permanent or irrevocable repercussions and require long 


Periods of re-orientation by family members. 
hen followed by impoverish- 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Especially w 
ly to retrench on many fronts 


ment, unemployment forces the fami 
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—to move to a poorer neighborhood, to cut ties with old friends, 
to send the children to a different school. The father, as we have 
seen previously, traditionally is regarded as the provider, and his 
failure to maintain his family, regardless of the reasons, often 
wounds his status both within the family and in the larger com- 
munity as well. The Psychological effects of this loss in status 
have been described by several persons who have studied the 
unemployed. Lazarsfeld,'* for instance, found that the jobless 
in an Austrian village grew increasingly hopeless and apathetic, 
and, as unemployment continued, gave up their hobbies and 
ceased participating in clubs to which they had belonged. 
Sometimes the reverse may happen. Sudden financial gain may 


demand equally tense and prolonged readjustment and bring 
anxiety and strain to members of a family. 


PROLONGED ILLNESS. A family may be affected by prolonged 


well, it 
to take 


processes. A summary of his findings, based 
on case study material, indicates that where extreme emotional 
he family when the husband left, the ad- 
or. On the other hand, indifference to his 
ood adjustment to separation but poor for 
ustment to separation was made by families 


me l F. Lazarsfeld, Die Arbeitslosen von Marienthal. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 


19 Hill, Families under Stress, Adjustment to the Crises of War Separation 
and Reunion. 
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i ings the husband's responsibilities among the re- 
ning members and established a warm affectional and com- 
panionable relationship with the absent husband. 
esee Our divorce rate has increased phenomenally since 
cae cs ten times as fast as the population. In 1867, there 
ie ivorces for every thousand marriages, but by 1946, 18 
ges were being dissolved for every thousand performed. 
ae kind of marriages end in divorce? Not necessarily the 
st. Couples who never have gotten along well together 


ANGLE OF 
RECOVERY 


CRISIS ——a 
LEVEL OF REORGANIZATION 


PERIOD OF 
DISORGANIZATION 


crisis—disorganization—recovery—reorganiza- 


euben Hill, The Family: A Dynamic Inter- 
51, p. 465. Reproduced 


ned ag adjustment to crisi. 
MEM rom Willard Waller and R 
by o rev. ed. New York, The Dryden Press, 19. 
Y Special permission of the Dryden Press, Inc.) 


may remain married; others who apparently are well matched 


may suddenly separate. 


' The increase in divorce rates h 
ext of broader social changes. Before America became predomi- 


nantly industrialized and urbanized, the family performed many 
More functions than it does today, functions in which all members 
Participated and from which a sense of cohesiveness and solidar- 
tty flowed. Now many of these functions have disappeared and 
with them have gone much of the cohesiveness and solidarity. 
Furthermore, in the older society, the relations between the 
family and the larger community were much more intimate. The 
Community exerted a greater control over family relations and 
behavior, a moral control that was quite different and much more 
effective than the political control with which most of us are 


More familiar today. 


as to be understood in the con- 
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Along with these changes, and Closely associated with them, 
has come a more permissive attitude toward divorce. Divorce no 
longer carries the intense social stigma it once did. We often hear 
it said that divorce is made too easy, but the fact that this may 
be so does not indicate that Marriages are any less happy now 
than they were 50 or 100 years ago. In the past, many couples 
suffered through unhappy marriages because of moral convic- 
tions against divorce, or because they feared the disgrace that 
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Often a marriage will not end in divorce if the partners to the 
union believe that other considerations may be more important 
than their own immediate personal happiness. There may be chil- 
dren, and the mother or father or both may hesitate to take a step 
they believe will bring grief and sadness to the youngsters. Or, a 
wife may be quite sure that she would retain possession of the 
children, but still will not be willing to begin divorce proceedings 
because she quails at the responsibilities that would confront her 
should she try to bring the children up alone. 

There are many other considerations a divorce-seeking couple 
should keep in mind, considerations that may temper the first flush 
of relief that goes with anticipated freedom. Daily living habits 
Will have to be reorganized as the divorced couple takes up sepa- 
rate residence. It may become apparent only then that, although 
both parties are now less anxious and tense, they also miss the 
many pleasant things they used to do together. And maintaining 
Separate households increases economic burdens. If the children 
Stay with the mother, the husband is usually required to help 
Support both households. If he is unable to meet these obligations, 
the mother may have to take a job. 


This last-mentioned readjustment is i 
that the divorced woman has to make, especially if there are small 


children and if she has been given custody of them. It means that 
she has to make arrangements to have the children cared for while 
she is at work. She also may have difficulty finding a job, espe- 
cially if she has never worked outside the home before and has 
not been trained for any particular kind of work. 

The couple’s social life also will be affected. Undoubtedly both 
will have had many mutual friends. After the divorce, one or the 
Other may find himself excluded from functions or gatherings 
they used to attend together. If the couple formerly spent much 
time with people the husband came to know in his work, the 
Wife may be “left out” after the divorce to avoid any embarrass- 
Ment or awkwardness to all concerned. Or the two may have 
been very friendly with relatives who now are likely to take sides 
in the divorce issue and may ostracize the one they consider 


one of the more serious 
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“guilty.” In some Cases, couples separate with little resentment or 
antagonism and remain friends after the divorce. Under those cir- 
cumstances, their friends will not hesitate to invite them together. 
But in most cases, such joint invitations will be avoided and it 
becomes necessary, then, for one of the divorced couple to seek 
out new friends. 

In addition to reorganizing their daily habits and their finan- 
cial and social relationships, the divorced couple will be facing 
Psychological repercussions often not anticipated at the beginning 


The new baby. (Top) When Margaret was @ small child, her parents showered 
all their affection on her until another child was born. Then the parents 
transferred their love to the baby, ignoring Margaret and her attempts to win 
back their attention. (Bottom) No jealousy apparent here. (Top photo is from 
the film “The Feeling of Rejection,” produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada and used here by permission of the Board. Bottom photo is from the 
film "Children's Emotions,” in the McGraw-Hill text films series and is repro- 
duced by permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
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that he is now different from many other children, because his 
father, or mother, no longer lives at home with him. But whatever 
unfortunate effects a divorce may have on a child, they are prob- 
ably no worse than the Consequences of his being exposed daily 
to the spectacle of an unhappy marriage. In some cases, the child 
may actually welcome the divorce for putting an end to the end- 
less bickering, quarreling, and hostility of his parents. 


SIBLING RIVALRY. Even for the well-adjusted child, the arrival 
of a new baby creates some tension and anxiety. These tensions 
can become quite serious if the older child feels insecure and is 
maladjusted. Sometimes Parents devote their whole attention to 4 
new arrival, thus reinforcing the insecurity and sense of rejection 
their other child feels. If this happens, the other child will begin 
to look upon his new brother or sister as a rival with whom he 
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ily might know, for example, that the father is soon to be con- 
scripted or that the mother is to be hospitalized for a certain length 
of time. If the family has some advance warning of an impending 
crisis, members may or may not prepare for it. The third stage is 
the family’s immediate reactions at the time of the crisis. One 
family may be able to take the crisis in stride, another may be 
numbed by it, especially if it occurs suddenly. At the height of 
the emergency’s impact, a process of recovery sets in. This may 
Involve long weeks of trial-and-error learning during which the 
family tries to adjust to its new situation. Out of this period of 
flux finally comes the new adjustment. 

Within this general course of adjustment, a great deal of vari- 
ation is possible at any one phase. Thus, a family may become 
demoralized very rapidly; the recovery period may be relatively 
Short or quite prolonged. The level of adjustment that is finally 
reached does not necessarily correspond to the way things were 
before the crisis developed. A severe financial setback, for exam- 
Dle, may never be recouped or a bitter quarrel may leave lasting 
Scars. On the other hand, the recovery actually may leave the 
family better off than it was before the crisis developed. 

Families may try to solve their own problems, or they may turn 
to friends and relatives for help or seek professional advice from 
a clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. Therapy for one member 
of a family often benefits other members as well. Regardless of 
Where help is sought, three techniques may help in determining 
What is wrong. 


First of all, it is essential that the family be an intimate, friendly 


unit, in which good channels of communication exist and are kept 
open. If members of a family come and go as they please, using 
the home as little more than a convenient hotel, sharing few con- 
fidences and little talk besides the mere civilities, they will in- 
evitably drift apart. If members of a family cannot talk among 
one another, there is little hope for progress. An unsolved, un- 
discussed, problem often stands like a silent barrier between hus- 
band and wife, with either one Or both refusing to talk about it. 
Ignoring it, refusing to discuss it, is not likely to solve it. 
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A second important technique involves fostering objectivity. 
This includes an attempt to understand the problem not only from 


members of the family. 


and nature of the Problem and how to solve it, rather than blam- 
ing Someone for it. Objectivity is encouraged when attention ^ 
directed from the self (and how to protect one's "rights," "honor, 

etc.) to the problem and how it is to be solved. A fault-finding 


negative approach; a problem-solving atti- 
itive approach. 
_ Finally, many Problems can be eased and more readily solved 
if they are approached With a sense of humor. A sense of humor 
often helps a Person get a new Perspective on his problems and 
reduces disruptive emotions, Humor, however, may often be pos- 
sible only if às been attained. 

As in other areas, so in marriage and family life, the better 
Prepared we are for it the more likely we are to succeed in it. In 
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CHAPTER 10 


SCHOOL AS A NEW EXPERIENCE 
e INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL 
FACTORS IN LEARNING AND SCHOOL 


ADJUSTMENT 
SCHOOL AS A LIFE SITUATION 


Meare than 30 million children 


are enrolled in school each year in the United States. More than 
a million teachers labor to help them learn. In terms of impor- 
tance, the school stands second only to the home in influencing 
Our lives and what we learn. 

We begin to learn the day we are born. What we learn at home 
during the first five years of our life determines to a large extent 
Our reactions to subsequent learning experiences. By learning, we 
Mean not merely the acquisition of factual information, but also 
training in how we feel about persons and things, what attitudes 
we develop, what goals we select and work for. During these first 

Ve years, the foundation is laid upon which the superstructure of 
the adult personality is erected. All this is made possible by the 
learning potential with which we are physically endowed at birth 
and by how this potential is fostered and developed by our par- 
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ents, teachers, friends, and others who help us to learn. Most 
important in determining what and how we learn during these 
first five years are, of course, our parents. By their actions and 
attitudes they facilitate or hinder our learning. 

We Americans always have placed great faith in education, 
and our varied and extensive school system stands today as a 
concrete testimonial of this steady faith. This system ranges all the 
Way from nursery school through college. graduate education for 
Various professional careers, and even post-graduate facilities. 
And in recent years the adult education movement, stressing the 
need for continuous learning beyond the formal, required level, 
has provided many new opportunities for people to learn and to 
know. The purpose of this tremendous educational organization, 
Which constitutes probably the nation's single largest industry in 
terms of money and number of persons involved, is to help each 
of us to learn. And what is it we need to learn? We might answer 
this by saying that learning involves: 
he acquisition of factual informa- 


_ l. Intellectual training, or t! 
tion and the discovery of how it is used in solving certain prob- 


lems. 

2. Motor learning, emphasizing the acquisition of skills and 
techniques necessary to perform various tasks. 

3. Social learning, which involves learning how to get along 
With others, how to achieve satisfactory social interaction. 

4. Emotional training or education, concerned with the de- 
Velopment and training of our feelings and attitudes. This is 
achieved by better understanding of ourselves through courses in 
mental hygiene, psychology. sociology. and anthropology. 

These four kinds of learning may be closely interwoven and 
any specific activity may involve all of them. 

The importance of the learning process for the individual— 
and of education for society as 2 whole—is evidenced by the de- 
gree of respect that certain cultures accord teachers or other per- 
sons of high educational attainments. Among Orientals, for ex- 
ample, an educated person OF scholar holds the highest social 


Different kinds of learn- 
ing are involved in school 
situations, (Top) Intel- 


lectual learning. (Middle) 
Motor learning. (Bottom) 
Social learning. 
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status. He is among the most honored members of society. And 
so it should be. The teacher, even more than the parent, is the 
link through which our social and cultural heritage is transmitted 
to each of us in orderly fashion. It is the teacher who helps us to 
benefit from the accumulated experience and knowledge of those 


who have lived before us. 


School as a New Experience 


When a child enters school, he will encounter many new 
experiences. Let us consider some of these. 

The child’s status in the home, especially prior to his entrance 
into school, is determined mainly by who he is rather than by 
What he can do. Parents, in other words, love and accept their 
child because he is theirs, whereas the school evaluates him ac- 
cording to what he can do, how he can perform in competition 
With other children. 

When he enters school, the child is subjected, perhaps for the 
first time, to an organized competitive situation in which he is 
rated and graded according to how his performance measures up 
to the performance of others. This rating and grading of perform- 
ance continues throughout the educational span and persists even 
after the person begins to work. His employer will constantly 
evaluate him and use the findings as a basis for granting raises, 
promotions, and the like. Objections are sometimes raised to the 
grading system our schools use. These objections fail to take into 
account the fact that the performance of each individual will con- 
tinue to be graded to some extent for as long as he lives. It is nec- 
essary for him to learn to condition himself to, and benefit by, 
evaluative judgments. 

Upon entering school. à child will begin to depend on his 
teacher, in addition to his parents. for attention, affection, accept- 
ance, and guidance. A good teacher will recognize her responsi- 
bility not only to help the child to acquire knowledge, but also to 
Satisfy many of his emotional needs. It is vitally important that 
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she do what she can to gratify these needs because the child in 
School, unlike the child at home, finds himself competing with 
many other children for the sort of attention that will leave him 
satisfied and contented. It is most important, therefore, that a 
teacher be sensitive to the needs of each of her pupils. 

In leaving home for school, the child emerges from a restricted, 
relatively simple environment into larger, more complex surround- 
ings where he must learn to cooperate with other children. To 
meet this new situation, the child must acquire social skills, for 
School exposes the child to social situations involving new rules 
and regulations. Frequently he finds it difficult to adjust to these 
Dew requirements of the group or to understand why he should 
do so. Many simple team activities, therefore, are designed to help 
him to appreciate the social significance of certain rules, to respect 
the rights and privileges of other persons, and to understand the 
need for getting along with other people. 

The school serves an important function in clarifying the social 
differentiation inherent in the sex role. The girl learns how girls 
are expected to act; the boy, how boys behave. Each sex acquires 
different values, sets itself different goals, follows different cus- 
toms, wears different clothes, engages in different types of activi- 
ties. The girl who acts like a boy is often called a “tomboy.” The 
boy who acts like a girl is often labeled a “sissy.” But these are 
the exceptions. Most children fit themselves into their particular 
Sex group very easily. 


School sets in motio 
come independent, a process in which the parents should help by 


gradually reducing home discipline in favor of self-discipline. In 
many cases, parents find it very difficult to relinquish their con- 
trol and to permit the child to establish his independence. Many 
parents make the mistake of attempting to assert authority where 
authority is no longer needed. Holding a person who is no longer 


a child in a child-status we call infantilization. 
Thus we see that the child entering school is confronted with 


many new and significant experiences. These experiences may be 


n the process that enables a child to be- 
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Sources of gratification and renewed stimulation, or they may 
to frustrations and anxiety. 


Introduction to School 
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child may find himself rejected by his schoolmates as well as by 
his parents, a situation that undoubtedly will intensify his aggres- 
Sion and thus set in motion another disturbing cycle. Or the child 
who is neglected or rejected at home may regard himself as in- 
ferior to others. He may be so shy that he will be afraid to meet 
and mingle with the other children at school, and for this reason 
he may be overlooked by the others. Thus the child who needs 
love the most will probably receive the least, either because he is 
too aggressive or because he is too shy. 

Overhearing his parents talk about their own school experi- 
ences, listening to them as they tell him what to expect in school, 
taking too seriously remarks made by other children—all these 
things may color the child's attitudes toward school. Often the 
feelings implicit in these comments may be more significant than 
the actual words used. For instance, a mother who says to her 
child, “I'll be glad when you start school; maybe then I'll have 
some peace around here,” might give the child the impression 
that school is a place for people who are not wanted and that at- 
tendance at school is, therefore, some sort of a punishment. School 
thus becomes an undesirable place in the youngster's eyes. Or a 
mother might say to her child, “You won't be able to do that in 
School. Just wait until the teacher sees you." This may give the 
Child the impression that teachers are tyrants who will bully and 
badger him from morning till afternoon. Or the mother might 
complain about how inconvenient it is to have to drive the child 
to school, or how expensive it is to buy books and clothes, or 
What a nuisance it is to have to get up so early, and thus arouse 
Other negative emotional feelings in the child. 

Often a mother, in her eagerness to instill in the child a favor- 
able attitude toward school, overdoes the job and arouses young 
hopes and expectations that are unrealistic. When his hopes are 
Dot realized, the child may become disappointed and resentful. 

Sometimes the mother's initial comments to the teacher on the 
first day of school may create à problem or erect a barrier between 
the child and the teacher. For example, an oversolicitous mother 
may explain to the teacher that the child is "very delicate" and 
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“very sensitive” and that he must be watched carefully. at x 
same time implying by her tone of voice that she wouldn't mi 
her child with the teacher for anything if the law didn bireque ú 
her to do so. In some teachers, such remarks and mia 
might arouse feelings of irritation and hostility toward the sper 
that later will be displaced onto the child. Thus, the mother : 
inadvertently created an unfavorable climate for her child. ar 
are many other ways in which parents may upset or may callously 


ir 
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their fault.” And finally he also accused the teacher of picking 
on him. 

The teacher tried repeatedly to speak with the father or mother 
but failed. The father took the attitude that this was the school’s 
problem, not his. Finally, the boy had to be sent home as a result 
of spitting on two girls. The father now called up the school and 
in great anger accused the school of mistreating his son, that they 
“always picked on him and had it in for him, that if he spit on 
a child it must have been that the other child spit first, and that 
he had advised the boy he need no longer obey the teacher." 

The child was transferred to another school, where his behavior 
continued essentially unchanged. Note that the father's comments 
reflect not only his attitudes, but also his son's. Both believed that 
the school was mistreating the boy, that the teachers and princi- 
pal had it in for him, and that others were to blame for what the 
youngster did. 

This boy's home life, incidentally, was very unhappy. His father 
and mother quarreled violently and often beat the child. The 
youngster was not close to either parent, which undoubtedly ex- 
Plains the difficulty he had making friends in school. Before this 
boy can be helped, his parents must be made to see that their own 


attitudes and feelings are responsible for his adjustment difficul- 
make a determined effort to correct the 


ties and that they must 1 1 
e their son can derive any benefit from 


home environment befor 
his school experiences. 
Often parents who are very anxious to have their children do 
Well in school create more problems than they solve. The follow- 
ing is a case in which the father wanted to help his young daugh- 


ter to read better but instead prevented her from learning to read 


at all. 

When seen by the psychologist, Lynn, age 10, a bright-eyed, 
beautiful girl, very popular with all her schoolmates, had not yet 
learned to read. She was excellent in arithmetic and other school 
Work that did not involve reading. Her reading level was barely 
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that of a second-grader and she had not yet learned to associate 

the written letter with spoken sounds. " 
A diagnosis of the reading problem and a history of its origin 

disclosed that Lynn's father attempted to teach her to read before 
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interests, personality characteristics, and so on. Success for each 
of us, whether in school or after school, depends on how we 
utilize our special abilities. : 
School work, as we shall see, must be adjusted to children’s 
individual differences, This point was emphasized by John Dewey, 
who wrote, “an educational aim must be founded upon the m. 
trinsic activities and needs of the given individual to be educated." 
This statement has three implications: (a) The individual be- 
comes the focal point around which all education must revolve; 
for this reason the educational Philosophy and methods proposed 


by Dewey and others have been called child-centered education. 
(b) The educational 
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ferences in order to place the child according to his ability and to 
guide him according to his capacity to learn. 

The importance of considering individual ability when guiding 
à child in school may be seen from the following case study: 


Walter was an only child of nine who lived with his father and 
mother, both of whom worked. His physical health was good. 
Walter was referred to the school psychologist because his school 
Work was poor and because he showed extremely poor social ad- 
justment. He was failing in all his courses, all of which he disliked 
Intensely, and when required to do a job, would take an hour for 
Something other students could finish in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Although Walter was failing in all his subjects, he had a tremen- 
dous fund of information about cars, sports, and current events. 
His Vocabulary was good. Walter's teachers believed him to be 
stubborn” and perhaps somewhat retarded in intellectual ability, 
which, they thought, might account for his poor school work. One 
teacher also remarked that he was “passive and undisturbed about 
his work at school,” which would appear to indicate that she 
thought Walter did not worry about his low grades. This last 
Opinion most certainly was incorrect. How could a boy fail in all 
his subjects in school and still not be upset by it? Furthermore, 
Walter’s poor school adjustment might be interpreted as a symp- 
tom of his emotional disturbances, and these, in turn, might stem 
directly from his failure in school work. 

Walter was given the Revised Stanford-Binet intelligence test 
by a Psychologist and made a score of 137, indicating very supe- 
rior intelligence. This would indicate that Walter's failure in school 
did not stem from inadequate intelligence, but rather that his in- 
telligence was so superior that he found no stimulus or challenge 
in the work given him. Failure of his teachers to recognize his 
Superiority, and to make allowance for Walter’s individual differ- 
ence in this respect, led to the boy's serious difficulties in both 
academic work and social adjustment. When a program of edu- 
Cation was custom-made for Walter that utilized his superior in- 
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telligence, his entire behavior changed. He took great interest in 
his work and improved in his social relations. 


The measurement of intellectual differences has stimulated the 
use of measuring devices to assess differences in other areas, such 
às emotional maturity or special abilities, for example. 

The respect for individual differences incorporated into our 
educational system is, of course, à basic principle of democracy. 
Democracy stresses that we should all respect one another, re- 
gardless of individual differences. Out of the teacher's respect for 
personality will come for each child, through working with others, 
à respect for other children. 


Motivation and learning. Motives and needs are basic to the 
learning process. Generally, we learn what we need to learn. As 
We noted earlier, motive initiates, sustains, and directs our activi- 
ties. We recognize a motive as a want or a need, a driving force 
behind our behavior. We all have many unsatisfied wants or needs 
that prompt us to act in many different ways. We can get an idea 
of the extent and range of our needs by looking at the advertise- 
ments in the daily newspaper or glancing at the billboards along 
the highway or gazing into the windows of a fashionable depart- 
ment store. Advertising is designed to promote wants and thus to 
stimulate a steady demand for products, i.e., to induce people to 
buy. 

In a sense, the entire learning process has its basis in the dy- 
namic interaction between our needs and their satisfaction. Our 
is directed toward the attainment 
Of goals that will satisfy our physiological and psychological drives 
Or needs. Once the satisfaction has been achieved and the tension 
reduced, motivation is reduced and the organism attains a state 
of equilibrium. This equilibrium, however. is upset again as old 
needs reappear or new needs arise. We thus think of learning as 
an active dynamic adjusting process. We learn by living, and we 
live by learning. 

_A child’s urge to be 
him is an important factor in his learning. 


behavior is purposive—i.e., it 


active and to explore the world around 
This need to explore, 
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often called curiosity, leads to the acquisition of new skills, new 
information, and new attitudes. The child, like the adult, ‘wih 
to understand what goes on around him. Children are always ask- 
ing the “how,” “what,” “why,” and “where” of things and events. 
It is important that these questions be answered for the child in 


all fields. Many an adult in Pursuing answers to such questions 
has literally acquired a new motive to learn. 

Of the many factors that motivate us to learn both in school and 
in later life, we may note the following: 


1. Competition, This i 


wN 
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at another time. The motives of a college student are not the same 
as those of a child in elementary school, for example. And the 
adult in night school may have motives different from the student 
in college. 


Reward and punishment in school adjustment. When we speak 
about motivation and its effect on learning, we must also con- 
sider the closely related factors of reward and punishment. We, 
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incentives. (Modified from Herbert Moore, 


Comparis M »gative 
pra tio and ni New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


Psychology for Business and Industry. 
pany, Inc., 1939, p. 302.) 


as individuals, are motivated toward something we wish to attain 
Or away from something we wish to avoid. toward rewards and 
away from punishment. Reward and punishment are the two prin- 
Cipal techniques for controlling behavior. They are also the two 
basic approaches to discipline. discipline here meaning the con- 
trol methods used in school to encourage an individual to do cer- 
tain things and to discourage him from doing certain other things. 
"Old-fashioned" discipline stresses painful punishment, either 
threatened or applied, to control the behavior of children in school. 
Such a system may insure obedience but only in a negative sense. 
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The child conforms simply to avoid the pain. Under the constant 
rain of warnings and intimidations he grows hostile and antago- 
nistic toward the teacher and the entire school situation, and de- 
velops marked feelings of inferiority. m 
Modern discipline, on the other hand, practices the principles 
of good mental hygiene and is concerned more with guiding, vli 
warding, and suggesting than with dictating, criticizing, and pun 
ishing. Modern discipline is positive discipline in that it empha- 
sizes the accomplishments of the child and minimizes his cape 
and shortcomings, thus making him feel more adequate an 
secure. 
Effective discipline insures not only that a child will behave in 
à certain desired manner, but also that he will develop € 
attitudes and feelings toward himself and the entire educationa 
process. In order to be able to behave as he should, the child has 
to establish effective, long-range self-control. He can do this only 
if his ego needs are protected while he is being disciplined. Posi- 
tive methods of discipline help a child to learn. Negative methods 
hinder the child, , 
We might note here that all children, regardless of the type © 
discipline to which they are exposed, inevitably will encounter à 
certain amount of criticism, and social or group disapproval. Such 
experiences, however, should not leave a child morose, insecure: 


or frustrated if he has learned to regard them as normal accom- 


paniments to living and has developed the self-confidence to sur- 
mount such temporary setbacks calmly and rationally. Develop- 
ing the self-confidenc 
ences without losing 


education. 


Most of our behavior i 
ards) and avoiding failu 


€ that will enable him to endure such om 
faith in himself is an essential part of h! 


upon to perf. 
about wheth 
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which we expect to fail, and we seek out situations in which we 
expect to succeed. Furthermore, the quality of our performance 
In each undertaking will influence our future estimates of our own 
ability. Expectations regarding future performances we call level 
of aspiration. 


. Level of aspiration and level of achievement in learning. The 

level of aspiration" refers to the goals we set for ourselves and 
the plans we make for attaining them. The term “level of achieve- 
ment” refers to the goals we attain. In school, the level of aspira- 


tion primarily involves getting high grades. Sometimes consider- 
ween level of aspiration and level of 


able discrepancy exists bet 
and get a 


achievement; we might, for example, aspire to an “A” 

D.” By measuring the difference between aspiration and achieve- 
ment we can determine the extent of our dissatisfaction. How 
closely our level of achievement approximates our level of aspira- 
tion will depend on how high we set our level of aspiration, and 
whether or not our abilities are adequate to the task confronting 
us. Let us consider briefly each of these two factors. 

Our level of aspiration should be determined by the abilities we 
Possess, by the opportunities presented to us for using these abili- 
ties, and by our own physical characteristics as well as by those 
of our environment, both of which will have some bearing on our 
achievement. Very often we ignore these factors. For example, 
the boy with an IQ of 90 who wants to become a doctor is not 
being realistic, because evidence indicates that an IQ of approxi- 
mately 120 is the minimum required for a person to be successful 
in medicine. Likewise, the 120-pound freshman who has his heart 
Set on making the first-string football team will soon learn the 
hard way that determination and enthusiasm, important though 
they may be in such a situation, cannot compensate completely 
for lack of brawn. 

One job of a good teacher, and of the guidance services be- 
Coming more and more a permanent feature of high schools and 
colleges, is to help students appraise their abilities realistically and 
to plan intelligently to achieve goals once these have been set. 
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Competition vs, Cooperation in school, Competition and cooper 
ation are two of th 


2€ Ways in which We interact with other human 
beings. From earliest infancy on and throughout most of our life: 


many different influences tend to Te-enforce the competitive aspect 
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of our lives. Even before they begin school, brothers and sisters 
Often are pitted against one another, encouraged to outdo one 
another in tests of strength or skill by their parents. In school, the 
Process is continued. Pupils are constantly contending for the 
highest grades, for the awards and prizes, for the increased status, 
that are bestowed on the most successful. Athletic contests re- 
enforce this tendency. It is an alarming emphasis. Competition 
for grades in college is a source of marked anxiety to many and 
may become so intense that some students strive not so much to 
learn as to get certain grades regardless of whether they have to 
Cheat or crib in the process. 

Fuller and Baker ? point out the following consequences of ex- 
Cessive competition among secondary pupils: (1) Slow learners 
despair and grow discouraged as they begin to fall behind their 
mates. (2) Average students are under constant strain and stress 
to keep up their work. (3) The brightest pupils develop exag- 
Berated feelings of superiority. (4) Different students in the vari- 
Ous progress brackets develop an attitude of "aggressive non- 
Cooperation" toward others in their group in an effort to maintain 
their relative positions in the group. 

On the other hand, when the pupils are placed in situations 
that call for them to cooperate, the following characteristics in 
their behavior are observed: (1) The students work together in 
Setting the goal and planning ways of achieving it. (2) They 
Cooperate in all efforts necessary to attain the goal. (3) All share 
alike in the responsibilities for success or failure. (4) All become 
more goal-centered rather than self-centered in the pursuit of the 
task. In the cooperative situation, we see a tendency toward 
mutual aid and understanding and identification with the group 
effort, as against the emotional reactions of fear, hostility, and 
anger so frequently generated in intensively competitive situations. 


Language and learning. The very basis of human society is 
derived from the ability of human beings to communicate with 
one another through speech and writing. Language not only facili- 
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tates communication between people, but also provides the means 


by which man preserves and passes on knowledge and skills to 
his contemporaries and to his descendants. By using language 
symbolically, man is able to select, identify, and manipulate as- 


t it, express attitudes toward 


Language, then provides us with 
FRE à valuable t ich 
all other learning depends. ool upon whi 
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Social adjustment, therefore, it is wise for us to develop our lan- 
guage skill to the greatest possible extent. 


Teacher-child relationships in learning. As we have seen, the 
teacher plays an important role in a child's intellectual and emo- 
tional development. As a parent substitute, the teacher faces many 
> the same responsibilities that confront parents, but on a much 

rger scale. The child looks to the teacher, as to the parents, for 
satisfaction of his needs. Specifically, the child seeks from the 
teacher clues that will help him understand the world in which he 
lives and guidance that will enable him to feel secure and safe in 
his own little part of that world. His personality and his skill will 
determine how well he succeeds in creating a wholesome social 
atmosphere in which each child will be permitted to develop his 
Potentialities as fully as possible. 

Because personality is so impo 
terion of ability to teach is no lo 
Person carries after his name. Tod 
Psychologist, counsellor, and guide all 
understand children, the teacher must first be able to understand 
himself. He must have an appreciation of his own needs, how he 
reacts when these needs are frustrated, the kinds of defenses he 
uses, and the possible influences his unresolved problems may 
have upon the pupils he teaches. The well-adjusted teacher can 
help his children to adjust. The maladjusted teacher will prob- 
ably create new problems for the child or intensify already exist- 
mg ones. The emotionally healthy teacher who has an apprecia- 
tion of the psychological principles governing behavior will re- 
gard each child as a unique individual whose personal character- 
istics must be considered in relation to the total learning situation. 
Such a teacher will be able to help the shy child to grow in con- 
fidence, the emotionally starved child to know affection and rec- 
Ognition, or the aggressive child to sublimate or overcome his 


feelings of hostility. 


Democratic versus authoritarian teaching. The kind of leader- 
e an important determinant of the 


rtant in teaching, the sole cri- 
nger the number of degrees a 
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effectiveness of the learning situation. Some teachers prefer to 
teach in an authoritarian atmosphere, setting themselves up as the 
final authority on whatever is said or done, demanding unques- 
tioning obedience, and being quick to resort to strict discipline of 
the negative type if disobedience appears. The authoritarian 
teacher is essentially self-oriented rather than student-oriented; he 
believes that in order to control his class he must appear at all 
times to be infallible. He displays little understanding or toler- 
ance when children misbehave or go counter to his wishes or ad- 
vice. His restrictive attitude suppresses the spontaneity and cre- 
ativity of the children and creates an atmosphere of emotional 
tension, insecurity, and hostility. 

By contrast, the democratic teacher emphasizes the personal 
value of each student as part of the total social group. Instead of 
setting himself up as the person who knows it all and who tells 
others what to do and when and how to do it, the democr 
teacher assumes the role of a resourceful leader who is read 
help his students in any way he can. He 
participate in the group, thus stimulatin 
taneity and creativity, 
of discipline involve 


atic 
y to 
encourages each pupil to 
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modifies his approach by scrutinizing it in the light of the fol- 
lowing factors. 


1. As indicated in our previous discussion, a person must be 
motivated to learn. In order to understand how our present ac- 
tivity is related to our goals we need to understand first of all why 
we are in school, why we are studying a particular course or read- 
ing a particular book. This implies, of course, that we have a 
goal, or goals. Without a goal we are not likely to be motivated 
to study or work in any case. We are probably all familiar with 
the student who enrolled in a university simply because he didn’t 
know what else to do or because his parents talked him into it. 
He was not interested in his work and consequently did not learn. 
On the other hand, the student who has a specific goal in college 
works hard to attain it and to maintain an excellent scholastic 
record, even though he may have to sacrifice many comforts and 
Pleasures in order to finance his way through school. 

If the subject matter we study is to contribute to the attainment 
Of our goals, we must be able to define those goals. We should 
also frequently remind ourselves of our goals. A goal that we can- 
not hope to reach immediately may slip out of sight, and as we 
lose sight of it, we may lose interest in it. Subgoals, as previously 
stated, help to forestall this loss of motivation. 

2. We must learn to view what we are doing in its own proper 
Perspective, Students sometimes find it difficult to separate the sig- 
nificant from the insignificant. It is always wise to view a problem 
Or a subject in its entirety before trying to break it down into its 
component parts. If we approach a new book, for example, by 
reading through the table of contents, we immediately get an 
Over-all view of the subject matter presented and a clear idea of 
how the chapters are related and how the material progresses from 
the first chapter through the last. This method of first getting the 
total Picture into focus will facilitate our understanding of each 
Individual chapter. 

3. Another aid to learning involves distributing effort. Research 
indicates that we learn better and retain what we learn longer if 
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we distribute or space the time we spend on a particular project 
rather than mass it together. It is better not to try to learn all of 
a particular project at once but rather to work on it for a reason- 
able length of time and then to stop and do something else, thereby 
distributing the learning over a number of short periods instead 
of trying to master it all at once. This appears to apply equally to 
motor learning, such as learning to play tennis or golf, as well as 
best for the purpose will de- 


ly on the particular student. 
Each student must work out his own best method. 


With yourself, as well as with 
you can do and how well you 
motivate you to do your job 


You play, spoils both the work 
definite time for each a 
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in part-time jobs or summer work, or simply in discussing the 
material with other persons. We learn much better if we can put 
to daily use the knowledge and skills we acquire while preparing 
for a profession or occupation. 

Applying information in this way is very beneficial. It moti- 
vates us to learn more. It makes us more aware of the problems 
often encountered in attempting to apply to a concrete situation 
information acquired through intellectual exercise. By fitting such 
information to a concrete problem, we are able to correct errors 
and misconceptions in what we have learned. Finally, practical 
application of our knowledge affords the best test of whether or 
Not the material we are learning is what we really want to learn. 

6. Another important aid to learning is to be problem-oriented 
rather than self-oriented. If we wish to solve a problem, we must 
focus our attention on the problem itself and not on our own feel- 
Ings as they relate to the problem. For example, the person con- 
fronted with a difficult mathematical problem may become so 
frustrated and upset, especially if the problem is preventing him 
from doing something else, that he will have little or no energy 
left for actually analyzing the problem and solving it. In this case, 
before he can hope to solve the problem, he must first solve the 
emotional disorders that it arouses. With these emotions elimi- 
nated, a swift solution to the problem may present itself. Fre- 
quently in such cases the person simply invites failure by reacting 
emotionally. Where emotional reactions consistently interfere with 
the solution of problems, professional assistance in overcoming 
such emotions may be necessary. 


School as a Life Situation 


. We often hear the remark made that school is a prepara- 
tion for life. Although this is true in the sense that school is the 
Period of our life during which we devote time to prepare for our 
life's work, it is not true in the sense that school is only a prepa- 
ration for life. It is life. It is a situation in which we find, though 
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perhaps in somewhat milder form, almost all the eigen 
shall encounter later on in life. In school we do much more tha 
merely learn to live; we are already living. i a 
The way we react to problems encountered in school may ser 
as a measure of our ability to meet problems that will confront a 
later on in life. How well do we learn what we need to learn? 
How well do we adjust to authority and other facets of an organ- 
ized social activity, such as school? How do we get along with 
other people—of our own age or class, those younger than we, 
those older than we, those with similar interests, those with dif- 
ferent interests? What kind of close attachments do we form? Can 
we comfortably give and receive love? All these are questions that 


confront each of us in school, and for most of our lives after 
school. 


It is well to emphasize a 


gain here the importance of “heart 
training” 


in addition to “head training” as part of our total ae 
cation. It is important to master subject matter, to acquire an 
to remember factual material, to reason, and so forth, but, as 


already discussed, we live not by our brains alone. Our feelings 


color almost all our experiences, not only in those situations in- 
volving only ourselves, but also i 


In fact, our social sensitivity, 
often determines whether or 
to use the information and kn 
years. We need only remind 
all persons who lose their jo 
the work but because they 
"feel their way" to comforta 


n our relations with other people. 
that is, our feelings toward others. 
not we shall have the opportunity 
owledge we have acquired over the 
ourselves that about 90 per cent of 
bs do so not because they cannot do 


Jon and foundation in our early 
School years. 
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tive or individualistic, boastful or modest, sympathetic or = 
different, and so on. At birth, and for many years thereafter, he 
depend on others for food, clothing, care, and a variety of othe 
needs; and although we eventually outgrow this dependence. Wwe 
will, for the rest of our life, be in continuing and close assoniation 
with other people. Furthermore, our contacts widen as we por 
up, a variety of relationships will develop, and the nature O 
many of our earlier relationships will change. 

A child's social horizon expands as playmates and then school- 
mates and teachers supplement his early family contacts. Soon 
he is meeting others—the neighbors, the milkman, the grocer, 
the minister. As he grows into adolescence and adulthood his 
circle of acquaintances widens to include co-workers and il 
ployers, people in various organizations that he may join, new 
friends. Dating, courtship, and then marriage become important 
areas of social interaction, involving a special kind of social ad- 
justment. 

The small child at first is apparently non-social; he does not 
distinguish himself from others. His self-awareness develops as 
he becomes aware of others, and his awareness of others increases 
as he learns to distinguish between them. In a comparatively 
short time the child’s behavior begins to show a definite social 
coloring. He begins to perceive, to remember, to act and to feel 
with reference to others. As he grows older, he begins to develop 
understanding, sympathy, greater friendliness, concern, and aflec- 
tion for others. He learns that other people not only are physically 
different from him, but also that they have feelings, needs, and 
thoughts that are different from his. 

The kind of relationship that is established between the child 
and his parents is very significant for the child’s future social 
development, for a child learns from his parents certain basic 


, including 


eventually the child's own children after he has become an adult 
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The widening range of experience in normal development, A5 Nie chila De 
comes an adolescent and then an adult, his range of experience an S 
with others widens. For some individuals, the increasing range eH he sA er 
wide one (A). For others, the increasing range may be relatively narro i 


For example, the child’s reaction toward parental authority will 
determine how the child as an adult will adjust to authority, such 
as the policeman (representing law), or the teacher (representing 
school), or the boss in the work situation. , 
Being aware of the importance of a child's early family ex- 
Periences, psychologists emphasize the great importance of child 
Tearing. Childhood, one might say, is the golden age for preven- 
live mental hygiene. During childhood the foundation of good 
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mental health is laid upon which we build, as we become older, 
the complex superstructure of our entire personality—the way 
we think, feel, and act. 

It is probably safe to say that satisfactory and successful adult 
human relations start in infancy. Whether or not the child feels 
that he “belongs” to his family will determine to a large extent 
whether or not he feels that he belongs as an adult in relationships 


involving friends, acquaintances, co-workers, and other persons 
with whom he has to deal. 


Some Characteristics of Social Relationships 


Our social contacts with others differ from person to per- 
son. They may be casual or intimate, formal or informal, frequent 
or infrequent. We may feel very much at ease with one person, 
and tense with another. A certain acquaintance may always be 
gloomy and surly; another may always be congenial and charm- 
ing. We seek out some people and avoid others. Our relationships 


to others, thus, are colored by all kinds of attitudes and emotional 
feelings. 


But vary though they may, all social relationships are learned. 
A child learns how to behave towards parents, friends, strangers, 
and teachers. Indeed, the whole complicated process of living 
involves learning to adjust to new situations and experiences. 

The essence of these social relationships is that they involve 
not only action and reaction, but also interaction. That is, our 


behavior influences another 
i onversation, for example, there is a 
modification. What we say and do 
tson says and does, and this in turn 


We also speak of this asa 
havior is “fed back” to us 
The importance of proper 


“feed-back” situation, in that our be- 
by the reactions of the other person. 
feed-back is Vividly illustrated when 
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somebody calls you on the telephone and you are unable to 
identify his voice, although he seems to know you well. You are 
cautious, hesitant, uncertain, until you recognize who the other 
party is. Then your words flow more freely and you are more 
at ease. Or, you may have mistaken the caller for someone else 
and not realized your error until the end of the conversation. If 
you have, you may recall the uneasiness this discovery aroused. 
Even if you said nothing that may have been embarrassing, you 
still fear that your caller may have been offended by your formal- 
ity or coolness, familiarity or flippancy, depending on whether 
you thought your caller was a close friend or a stranger. 

The first example, inability to recognize a voice on the phone, 
is somewhat like meeting a person for the first time. At a party 
you are introduced to a stranger and then left alone with him. 
You have no idea what kind of person he is, except that, like 
you, he was invited to the same party by the same people. Usu- 
ally you proceed rather cautiously, talking about neutral topics, 
Broping for some common ground, hoping that his responses will 
Provide you with some clues about his interests and attitudes. 
During this first exploratory meeting, you arrive at certain esti- 
Mates about the person, sometimes called social expectancies. 
Sometimes they are correct; sometimes they are wrong, and if 
Wrong, may lead you to make a whole series of mistaken judg- 
ments about the person later on. 

If our estimates of a person have been incorrect, then obviously 
the behavior that person shows may surprise us, and we must 
be able to modify our own behavior in line with the revised esti- 
Mate we must make of the other person. This does not mean that 
We should expect to be able to anticipate every gesture another 
Person will make or every word he will say. But we can predict 
fairly accurately what his attitudes and behavior will be in certain 
Situations, We expect balanced, objective advice from one person, 
efficient performance from another, grudging compliance from 
still another, and so on. We base these expectancies upon two 
Main factors: (1) on the basis of past experience we have asso- 
Clated certain traits with certain people and know that each of 
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these traits is relatively stable and enduring; (2) the other person 
knows what we expect of him; he has learned to anticipate what 
others expect of him and to act accordingly. 

As we have mentioned previously, our expectations are not 
always realized; some persons disappoint us. Actually, when 
someone disappoints us, we may be at fault; we have been too 
generous in our estimate of that person. Some people consistently 
form a wrong opinion of others, and consequently are always dis- 
appointed. On the other hand, many times we are pleasantly sur- 


prised by the performance or behavior of someone from whom 
we expected little. 


Once we form an estimate of a 
it. If someone has been inconsider; 
that he will be inconsiderate int 
all other people he meets, and t 


face of evidence to the contrary. Sisters and brothers who were 


hostile and jealous of one another in childhood often carry these 
attitudes over into their adult life. It often requires a major effort 
for the person to rid himself of such an emotional bias. 


person it is difficult to change 
ate to us in the past, we assume 
he future toward us and toward 
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with the tired bakery 
workerin the top photo 
and the grief-stricken 
mother and child in 
the bottom photo. 
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of various kinds, usually verbal stimuli or symbols, designed to 
modify the behavior of another person or persons. 

A few specific situations will illustrate for us the importance 
of communication. A college student’s success or failure depends 
largely on how well he can communicate with others. It is not 
enough that he learn an assignment well; he must also be able 
to speak or write about it, to communicate his knowledge to the 
instructor. Furthermore, he must be able to communicate his 
knowledge in a variety of situations. Sometimes the student is 
quite capable of coaching a fellow student but cannot get the 
same information across when called upon to recite in class. 

Importance of communication is further recognized by the per- 
son who finds himself in a country whose language is not familiar 
to him. He will be compelled to deal mainly only with those 
people who speak his own language, a very limited and perhaps 
nonrepresentative group of the country in which he finds himself. 
To some extent, he may be helped by observing carefully the 
dress, customs, and habits of the native inhabitants, but he will 
still be hampered by his inability to speak with them in their own 
idiom, With communication impaired, the opportunities for inter- 
acting are seriously limited. 

Language is the main device through which people communi- 
cate, but other, nonverbal means are sometimes employed to ex- 
press moods and attitudes. The shrug of resignation or doubt, the 
T sine qe or defeat, or the frown of anger some- 

é pressive than words. Other examples come 
easily to mind. Dance, sculpture, and painting are highly sym- 


bolic examples of communication and often convey very subtle 
cultural meanings. 


But even people who speak the same language sometimes have 


- The same words often mean different 
le; the technique of lan 
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these persons have different experiences as the basis for interpret- 
ing these words. Often people who work together or belong to the 
same club or religious group speak a characteristic language. This 
will isolate others who do not understand the language and who 
lack the background of common experiences shared by those who 
belong to the group. 

As already mentioned, we frequently communicate with an- 
Other person because we want to support or modify his behavior. 
At times this modification may be slight and inconsequential, at 
Others very pronounced. Whenever we try to persuade a person 
to change his plans or his beliefs we are attempting to modify his 
behavior. Conversely, whenever someone else tries to convince us 
to make a similar change, he is attempting to influence our be- 
havior. The technique of communication employed here may vary 
from person to person and group to group. Advertising, for exam- 
ple, is a technique of mass communication by which hundreds, 
thousands, even millions of people may be reached, and in recent 
Years advertising and propaganda have been refined to the point 
where they are very effective in bringing about changes in be- 
havior or social change. Both involve a deliberate effort to control 
attitudes, either by inducing change or by convincing us not to 
Change, to continue purchasing a certain product or line. The 
development of such media of communication as television and 
Tadio, the movies, and newspapers, has greatly extended the scope 
Of advertising and propaganda. 

. In summary, we see that in our highly literate society commu- 
nication plays a tremendously important role in the lives of all of 
Us. Speaking, reading, and writing are our most important tools 
for interacting with others. It is important, therefore, to master 
the use of these tools to the best of our ability. Interference with 
the use of these tools will seriously hinder effective and satisfying 
Social interaction. In many cases, in fact, it leads to almost com- 
Plete social isolation and withdrawal. Disturbances in ability to 
Communicate with others is also usually one of the first symptoms 
to appear in neuroses. 
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Roles of the Individual 


The concept of role. Our expectancies regarding another 
person's behavior—expectancies that he recognizes and accepts 
—are significant aspects of the role that each person plays in a 
given situation. As we noted in the preceding chapter, people play 
a variety of roles every day of their lives. Some of these roles may 
be freely chosen; others may be forced upon them. A person may 
experiment with a number of different roles, discarding some. re- 
taining others in accordance with his needs or with changes in his 
interest, work, place of residence, or friends. 

The more roles a person can perform adequately, the better 
satisfied his ego will be. The woman who is a successful house- 
wife, mother, and social and civic leader probably is happier and 
better adjusted than a woman who remains tied all day to house- 
hold chores. But if a person tries to take on too many roles, con- 
flict and confusion may result simply because he does not have 
enough time to play any of them well. 

However, we must not assume from the above that the person 
who plays many roles is always better adjusted than the person 
who plays few. The final criterion of sound adjustment is the sat- 
isfaction a person gets from each role he plays. A person may be 
dissatisfied with his position for a number of reasons; (1) He 
may be forced to play a role that he dislikes because others expect 
him to play it; social pressure may compel him to assume a role 
against his will. (2) He may be afraid to play a role, and may. 
for example, become nervous and panicky if called upon to fill a 
position of responsibility. (3) He may not know how to play a 
role. Previous training or background may not have fitted him for 
the task that now confronts him. (4) His personality may be so 
rigid or compulsive that it prevents his playing the role called for 
by the particular situation in which he finds himself. 
us Bee called for by ong role may be quite dif- 

quired by another and may create conflict in 
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the individual. Or a person may have interests that place him in 
apparently contradictory roles, as would be the case with a clergy- 
man who was also a horse-racing fan. The person who heard him 
preach on Sunday, playing the role of the minister, might be quite 
surprised to meet him at the race track on Monday, playing the 
role of the racing fan. 

Contradictory demands of the culture concerning the roles we 
play create other problems. People going through a period of 
transition in which old ways of behaving must be discarded in 
favor of new ways more appropriate to new roles or status often 
experience conflict. Anyone who has read George Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion will never forget the anguish and tribulation that at- 
tended the slum-girl's efforts to learn the manners and attitudes 
of upper-class English society. The situation described in Pyg- 
malion is the same that contronts the immigrant who must adapt 
to a new and alien culture. It also confronts, although to a lesser 
extent, the child of the immigrant who lives in the hold of *Old 
World culture" and grows up in the New World with a different 
culture. Conflict in roles between the home and the new country 
may provide many emotional problems. 

Conflict also occurs when a person is forced to choose between 
friendship and obligations to a job or to society. He may wish to 
play at the same time the roles of good friend and impartial em- 
ployer, with resultant emotional conflict. This type of role conflict 
is explored by Stauffer and Toby! who gave a paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire to a group of students at Harvard and Radcliffe. 
The questionnaire consisted of a few short stories and the students 
checked their responses to them. One of the stories with its re- 


Sponses is as follows: 


You are riding in a car driven by a close friend, and he hits 
a pedestrian. You know he was going at least 35 miles an 
hour in a 20 mile an hour speed zone. There are no other 


witnesses. His lawyer says that if you testify under oath that 


1 Samuel A. Stouffer and Jackson Toby, *Role Conflict and Personality," in 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, eds, Toward a General Theory of 
Action. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. 481-496. 
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the speed was only 20 miles an hour, it may save him from 
serious consequences. 

What right has your friend to expect you to protect him? 
Check one: My friend has a definite right as a friend to 
expect me to testify to the lower figure. 


He has some right as a friend to expect me to testify to the 
lower figure. 


He has no right as a friend to expect me to testify to the 
lower figure. 


What do you think you'd probably do in view of the obli- 
gation of a sworn witness and the obligation to your friend? 
Check one: Testify that he was going 20 miles an hour. 

Not testify that he was going 20 miles an hour. 


What decision would you make in this situation? As you may 
expect, the students gave different answers in line with their per- 
sonal experiences, their personal values, and how they interpreted 
their role as friend and their role as a citizen wishing to abide by 
certain laws and social responsibilities. This and many other simi- 
lar situations involving value judgments force us to make deci- 
sions and so often produce conflicts. The individual may meet 
these conflicts in a variety of ways. He may repress some of his 
experiences, rationalize his actions, compartmentalize different 
beliefs and values. These and other mechanisms to which a person 


onflict situations that he can- 
not resolve satisfactorily are discussed in detail in Chapter 6. 


variety of different roles, these 
ain characteristics in common. 


Differences in Social Situations 


Although a person may know exactly how to act in some 


situations, in others he may be less clear about how to proceed. 
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We face a situation with less anxiety if we have a clear under- 
standing of what is expected of us and what we are to do. Teach- 
ers know that if they make vague assignments their students are 
quick to ask just what is expected of them—how many pages they 
should turn in, what form they should follow, when it is due, how 
it will be evaluated, and so on. The students may not like the rigid, 
detailed assignment, but at least they will know exactly what is 
expected of them. 

There are certain behavior patterns that we call habits of eti- 
quette or of good manners that facilitate social relations. Once 
we have learned them they save us embarrassment and the trouble 
of making decisions about a number of relatively minor points of 
social behavior. Proper manners and conduct often are an index 
of social status. The person who does not know how to introduce 
two people to one another, who speaks coarsely or insultingly, 
who uses his dessert fork during the fish course, clearly does not 
“belong.” Such seemingly minor breaches of etiquette may greatly 
upset a person who is trying to move a few pegs up the social 
ladder. 

For some persons the formalized behavior of certain manners 
becomes a protective shell with which they ward off all intimate 
Social relationships. We never get to know them any better than 
On the day we first met them. They withdraw into formal, polite 
behavior as into a shell, avoiding any topic of conversation that 
is not neutral, that calls for some intellectual or emotional commit- 
ment. They are like salespeople who have been trained to respond 
with stereotyped answers to various requests and inquiries. They 
take their cues from the other person’s comment and answer with 
a prepared statement that best fits the cue. You get the feeling 
that as far as their conversation is concerned a recording would 
do just as well. 

We find ourselves in many familiar situations in which we 
know exactly how to act or what to expect. But what about 
Situations that are new to us, unstructured situations for which 
past experiences provides no behavioral clue? We have previously 
Spoken of the “social fencing" that takes place when we meet a 
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stranger. But here we have at least the framework of polite social 
intercourse to guide us, so this is one of the least troublesome of 
the emergencies that arise. How do you behave when you sud- 
denly hear a burglar in your own home? If a fire breaks out what 
do you do? For the policeman, or the fireman, such questions 
are not too troublesome because he has been trained to meet such 
situations. But for us, they are vital, for an emergency often will 
evoke indecision, anxiety, or even panic. 

In organized groups behavior is usually more clearly defined 
than in small informal groups. The more highly organized the 
group, the more formal its structure and the more impersonal 
the reactions of the persons involved. The formal group pre- 
scribes and channels activities. On the other hand, the small in- 
formal group generally permits freedom and range for interaction. 
In the formal group, behavior is determined by the group rather 
than by the individual; in the small group, behavior is determined 
by the individual rather than by the group. 


Individual Differences and Social Contacts 


Some people prefer solitude. They may have interests 
that they can pursue satisfactorily by themselves. Or, if they are 
insecure or suffer from an inferiority complex, they may fear to 
meet or mingle with others. Having a low opinion of themselves 
they fear that others will come to share this low opinion. There- 
fore, they keep to themselves. At the other extreme are those who 
constantly seek companionship, 
from themselves. They crave s 
from others, but often give ve 
unable to give of themselves i 
others and thus intensify furth 


as if in so doing they may escape 
ympathy or praise or acceptance 
ry Tittle in return. Because they are 
n social situations, they antagonize 
er their need for acceptance. 


Reciprocal Gratification in Social Relations 


Social interaction is most satisfying if it provides a bal- 
anced reciprocal gratification of the needs of the individuals in- 
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volved. The person who approaches others with the idea of trying 
to get all he can violates this principle of reciprocity, as does the 
person who seems to be always giving, who creates in others a 
sense of obligation because they cannot respond likewise. How- 
ever, the give and get ratio is not one that we can measure pre- 
cisely in terms of percentages. In business and politics we can 
trade work and favors—if you help me paint my house Ill help 
you put in your lawn, or if you support me in this action I’ll see 
to it that you get that contract. But the more personal and inti- 
mate social relations do not lend themselves to bargaining. There 
are two main reasons for this. First, in a good friendship or happy 
marriage relation we are so concerned about the welfare and 
happiness of the other person that his joy and his sorrow are ours. 
The happiness we give to the other we give to ourselves. The out- 
Standing characteristic of friendship, or of love, is that it is other- 
Oriented, rather than self-oriented. Secondly, where marriage or 
friendship is involved, you and I become a “we.” A community 
of interests and needs is established, and whatever is given to it 
1s given to both. In this sense, psychologically speaking, a person 
Teceives by giving. 

k Because of his helplessness, the child, in his early years espe- 
cially, is on the receiving side of the child-parent relationship. He 
needs physical care and attention and cannot give much in return. 
But the parents usually are so captivated by the child and get such 
Pleasure from seeing him grow and develop that they are com- 
Pensated for the time and energy they spend on him. But if a 
Child becomes a burden or a nuisance to his parents, their resent- 
ment toward him may take the form of increasingly heavy de- 
mands made upon him as he grows up. And each unfulfilled de- 
mand may bring forth the familiar cry— And after all ve done 


for you!” 
Needs Satisfied by Social Interaction 


Social interaction is satisfying when it meets some of the 
needs of the individuals involved; it is unsatisfactory if these 
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needs are thwarted. The question then arises: What are the needs 
satisfied by social relationships? 

Perhaps the outstanding social need of the individual is his need 
to “belong.” We have pointed out previously that in his early life 
a child’s sheer physical survival depends on others. In addition, 
his emotional security is closely tied in with other people’s atti- 
tudes toward him. The child who feels rejected, and who out of 
this rejection develops feelings of hostility and aggressiveness to- 
ward others, obviously develops attitudes toward people that are 
quite different from those of the child who is accepted and loved 
and who in turn accepts and loves others. 

From the family group, the child extends his contacts to the 
play group. Again the need to belong is the impelling force, and 
a child is crushed, bewildered, hurt if other children won't play 
with him. The need to belong to some group is probably one of 
the motivating factors in the formation of gangs. Adult men and 
women, trying to satisfy the need to belong, join all kinds of 
organizations. 

To some groups we belong through no choice of our own; we 
are born into them. Thus we belong to a certain family, a certain 
State, perhaps a certain minority group. But there are many other 
groups we join because of affectional bonds, because of common 
interests, or because of the prestige or status they symbolize. There 
are also some groups to which we would like to belong, but from 
which we are excluded, just as there are some groups with which 
we do not care to be identified, 

When an individual belongs to a group he feels that what is 
important to him is also important to others in the group, and 
vice versa. Thus the group and the person provide reciprocal sup- 
port for one another. It is an interacting relationship, imbuing the 


person with a feeling of acceptance, a reassurance that he be- 
longs. 


Group values and personal values 
feel uncomfortable in the 
of the group, 


may differ. A person may 
group. Although he is physically a part 
he may be emotionally or psychologically isolated. 
Noting this isolation, he may withdraw from the group, he may 


The child who is re- 
jected and ridiculed by 
his peers may grow 
hostile and aggressive 
toward others. The 
child who is accepted 
and welcomed by his 
peers will accept and 
welcome others. 
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attempt to change the group in line with his needs, or he may 
modify his own needs. à 
If the need to belong is very strong in humans, fear of social 
isolation is just as potent. Ostracism is often used to rebuke or 
bring individuals into line. Prison authorities will tell you that 
many convicts fear solitary confinement above all other forms of 
punishment. William James has said that *No more fiendish pun- 
ishment could be devised, were such a thing physically possible, 
than that one should be turned loose in society and remain abso- 
lutely unnoticed by all members thereof." 
Homans ? maintains that: 


If there is one truth that modern psychology has estab- 


hed, it is that an isolated individual is sick. He is sick in 
mind: he will exhibit diso; 


lis 
rders of behavior, emotion, and 
thought; he may, as psychosomatic medicine teaches, be sick 
in body besides. Perhaps, it is better to say that he will have 
an impaired capacity for maintaining his personal equilib- 
rium under the ordinary shocks of life. This does not mean 
that, for health, he must be a member of any particular 
Broup: not every group will be good for him. It does mean 
that unless he is a fully accepted member of some group—a 
family, a group of friends, a group of fellow workers—he 
will be in trouble. And perhaps we need not require him to 
be a fully accepted member of a group at any particular time 
but only to have been a member at some time. A person who 
has always been isolated may be less able to bear continued 


isolation than a person who has once known something very 
different. 


ing, and that experi 


early in the family, where the child le 
tives of his society, 


? George C. Homans, The Human Group. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1950, pp. 313-314, 
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The isolated person is a sick person. Consider the case of the 
psychotic. He may be with others and he may be talking to others, 
but he is not communicating with them. Even the skilled therapist 
has difficulty in establishing contact with him. 

The ability to make friends is therefore a very important skill 
necessary for good mental health and satisfactory personal adjust- 
ment. Where we find a person who cannot make friends, we usu- 
ally find an unhappy, disturbed individual. 

A member of a minority group often becomes frustrated be- 
Cause, although “he belongs,” he is prevented by prejudice from 
reaching some of the goals that he considers worth while. Such 
frustration may express itself in self-hatred, in hatred for his 
family, or in hatred for the group. Sociologists and social psy- 


MA 
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The marginal man is the person, P, standing on the boundary line between the 
minority group, MI, and the majority group, MA. (From Lewin, Resolving 
Social Conflicts, p. 181.) 


chologists speak of the “marginal man,” the person who is not 
sure where he belongs or who is prevented from choosing the 
group to which he would like to belong. Although the term “mar- 
ginal man” usually is used to refer to individuals who are mem- 
bers of different cultural groups, it may also be applied to people 
who are going through a period of transition. The late Kurt Lewin 
has used these words to describe the conflicts that often confront 
young people who are passing from childhood into adolescence. 
An adolescent is standing on the boundary between groups. The 
adolescent, for example, is no longer a member of the children’s 
group but is not yet fully accepted in the adult group. Or to 
look at it another way, at one time the adolescent is still re- 
garded as a child, at another time he is expected to be an adult. 
This obviously creates conflict situations in the adolescent and a 
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confusion of values, some of which are part of the child group, 
others of the adult group. It is because of this conflict that we find 
fluctuations of behavior so common in adolescents, such as a 
swing from overtimidity and shyness to overaggressiveness and 
hostility. 

We have pointed out already that individuals join groups for a 

variety of reasons. Actually this means that a number of different 
needs are involved rather than the single need *to belong." Per- 
haps we should speak of the need to belong as a means by which 
other needs are satisfied, instead of as a separate need. 
' Before examining some of the motives that impel people to 
join various groups, let us first make an analysis of a specific 
group. You may try to do the same with some group to which you 
belong. You must remember, however, in analyzing needs that 
are fulfilled by belonging to a group, that one must make infer- 
ences about the needs from the behavior observed; and as we 
know, the same behavior may express different motivation for 
different individuals. 

The particular group we shall consider consists of 15 people 
who have been brought together through a common concern 
about problems of war and peace. It has been in existence for 
only a short time and has no formal structure or affiliation with 
other groups, except that a discussion leader is chosen for each 
meeting and its members are pacifists. Why did the members form 
this group? In general they feel themselves to be a minority group 
because of their pacifist beliefs. Being pacifists, they are consid- 
ered odd by many of the people with whom they work, and even 
by some members of their own families. Some of them feel iso- 
lated in their normal daily activities and seek out others of like 
mind to reinforce their need for acceptance. Among those who 
share their ideas they do not have to be on guard continually or 
to defend their beliefs at every turn. 

Closely tied in with the need for acceptance is the need for 
support. One person, for example, comments that he wishes some 
members of the group would go with him to another meeting that 
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he attends regularly. He is the only pacifist in that group and he 
needs the support of some others once in a while to counter anti- 
pacifist arguments. Actually, what he means is not so much help 
in numbers, but emotional support, the feeling that he will not be 
alone when he takes a stand. a 

Others have joined the group hoping to improve their ability to 
discuss and debate current problems. The question frequently 
heard at the meetings is: What do you say to people, how do you 
answer their arguments? 

Many have joined because they are confused by the pace of 
modern living, by the variety of conflicting demands they are 
called upon to face daily. Within the confines of their small group 
they exchange ideas with others, gain a new perspective on their 
Problems, become stimulated to work their way through their un- 
certainty. For them the group has a problem-solving function. 

But a person desiring prestige and status would hardly turn to 
a small, inconspicuous group such as this. If eligible, he would 
undoubtedly seek admission to a professional organization or 
honorary society, in part because membership requires a certain 
amount of intellectual competence and certain academic qualifi- 
Cations, in part because many prominent people belong. Both these 
considerations make for a certain degree of exclusiveness that 
adds to the prestige value of the group. — T 

Such organizations also frequently satisfy the individual's need 
for recognition. He may deliver a paper or an address to a con- 
vention, may become a member of the governing board, may get 
his work published in a professional journal, may win an award 
from grateful, appreciative colleagues. Every person must have a 
sense of personal worth, and in large part this comes from being 
recognized by others. For some, the greatest punishment is to be 
ignored. 

Some writers believe that the desire for status is the funda- 
mental principle of social interaction. Thus Jameson * writes: 


3 Samuel Haig Jameson, "Principles of Social Interaction," American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 10, 1944, 6-12. 
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The desire to gain status, and if found satisfactory, to retain 
the gained status is universal among the members of the 
human species and their aggregates. There are no status-less 
human gatherings; status is the most universal and essential 
aspect of culture, created by man through his interactions, 
used by him in his interactions, and transmitted to his con- 
temporaries and successors by means of interaction. 


We may or we may not consider the desire for status universal. 
But we must recognize that much of human behavior is status- 
motivated and the desire for status influences one person’s atti- 
tude toward others. This is illustrated by the story about the little 
southern girl who remarked, after the one Negro family in town 
had moved away, “Now we don’t have anybody to be better than.” 

To bring this section to a close, let us turn for a moment to 
some needs that may be satisfied within the intimate family or 
friendship group. Probably the most important need that can be 
Satisfied through such primary contacts is the need for love and 
affection, and this means essentially an unqualified acceptance 
that makes a person feel emotionally secure. Unqualified accept- 
ance means that we know that love and affection will be forth- 
Coming regardless of specific behavior. For the child it means that 
even if he disobeys occasionally he will not lose the love of his 
parents. Their affection is not something that is given or withheld 
according to the way he behaves himself. For the child, it also 


and this aspect is not altogether absent 


are confident that 
can. 

relative engenders 
criticism from him 


y in which the need for affection is satisfied ini- 


tially will have a decisive influence on the individual’ 


s later affec- 
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tion for others. In considering how an adult reaches for or ex- 
Presses affection, it is well to remember the affectional relationship 
between the child and his mother. From this relationship, the 
child learns to relate to other members of the family—to the 
father, to brothers and sisters, or to other near relatives who are fre- 
quently part of the family. If the child’s relations with his mother 
are warm and emotionally satisfying, these are the relationships 
he is likely to have with other persons; if his relationships with 
his mother are cool and distant, then this is probably the way he 
will react to other persons. Out of the first affectional relations 
between mother and child comes the basis for later affectional 
attachments to playmates, colleagues, and many other adults with 
whom we have occasion to interact. 

None of the needs that we have been discussing can be satis- 
fied in social isolation. They can be fulfilled only through our 
everyday relations with others. 


The Individual as a Group Member 


; The individual who joins a group does so because he be- 
lieves that by participating in its activities, by meeting other 
People, he will be able to satisfy some of his needs. The members 
of the group, in turn, expect that he will contribute in some way 


The person as a m i 
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to their individual welfare and common goal. It is rather com- 
mon for someone trying to interest another in a group to which 
he belongs to say: “I am sure you have a great deal to give to the 
group, and I think that you would enjoy meeting some of the 
people in it and taking part in our activities." Discussing group 
functions as they relate to members' needs, it is well to remember 
that different members may satisfy different needs through mem- 
bership in a single group, but in general each member receives 
satisfactions related to such needs as involve social recognition, 
protection against threats, satisfaction of sexual pleasures, satis- 
faction of the need for recognition and prestige, and satisfaction 
of the need to participate and create something. 

It is well, keeping these functions of the group in mind, to eval- 
uate more explicitly those groups to which we belong in order to 
understand better what we expect from these groups and what we 
contribute to them. As we know, when an individual becomes 
conscious of a need or goal, he attempts to satisfy it. Thus, the 
behavior of groups, comprised of goal-oriented individuals, is 
goal-directed. Sometimes the goals are explicitly stated and the 
individual commits himself to them by signing a pledge. At other 
times, the goals are implicitly understood. But whether the goals 
are explicitly stated or rather vague, the group always has some 
direction, some purpose for existing. 

Related to their functions, groups develop various kinds of 
Structure. This structure may be quite formal with elected or ap- 
pointed officers, or it may be merely a loose association of people 
bound together by common ideas and aims. The formal structure 
of a group and its psychological structure are not necessarily the 
same. The person, for example, who is chairman of the group 
may have less influence on the behavior of the members than 
somebody who holds no official position. Likewise, somebody 
who is very popular is not always elected to a position of respon- 
sibility. We see thus an interaction of organizational and personal 
factors in the group influencing the individual members. Initially, 
the position of different members may be in a state of flux, but as 
the group develops each person’s position becomes more definite. 
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These positions will generally vary in status and prestige. This is 
true even in groups that stress equality in membership. 

Various criteria may be used in assigning different roles to 
members of the group—age, sex, social position, particular abili- 
ties, or general achievement and competence. Or group roles may 
be decided in terms of dominance and submission. Some members 
of the group will gradually assume a dominant role as they lead 
the discussion or influence the group to take a certain stand or 
Position on certain matters. They make the decisions; they lead 
the others. The submissive member, on the other hand, is the one 
Who accepts decisions without actually having taken an active 
Part in arriving at them, who does the task assigned to him rather 
than suggest tasks for others to do. Or the respective positions of 
group members may depend on the particular situation or activity 
the group happens to be engaged in. One member may have had 
long experience in raising funds and will assume the lead in or- 
Banizing the group's campaign for donations. Another, having 
been in the theater, will take the lead in organizing the club's an- 
nual dramatic presentation, and so on. The status a person has in 
a group will influence, of course, the amount of weight we attach 
to his statements, or the amount of influence he can exert upon 
Other persons. 

Power in a group may be very unevenly divided. This is espe- 
Cially true of authoritarian groups where power is concentrated 
in the hands of a few individuals who make all the decisions. 
Although an individual or individuals may usurp power, it may 
also be tendered to them by others of the group for whom sub- 
mission to authority, or escape from freedom, constitutes psy- 
chological security, and frees them from the necessity of facing 
problems and making decisions. 

Except in situations of absolute authoritarianism, the relation 
between the leader and the led is always a social interaction: that 
is, the action of the leader influences the behavior of the group 
and his behavior is in turn modified and influenced by the de- 
mands of the members of the group. 

Many attempts have been made to list the requisites of good 
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leadership, but this presents a difficult task because they appear 
to differ according to the kinds of situation or groups in which 
different leaders function. In a broad sense, of course, the best 
leader in the group would appear to be the person who serves to 
satisfy best the needs of the group members. In other words, the 
person most valued or best followed would be the one who can 
help each member of the group achieve his goal in the group. A 


leader thus must know the needs of the group members in order 
to work for their achievement. 


Responsibility and Social Relations 


As a member of a group, a person has certain rights and 
certain responsibilities. The acceptance of responsibility is an im- 
portant characteristic of social relations. 

Responsibility involves being able to understand the other per- 
son’s needs, to be able to put ourself in someone else’s place. This 
type of sensitivity is called empathy. Often, by putting ourselves 
in another person’s place, we come to understand him better, to 
appreciate his viewpoint, and thus to clarify the problems or con- 
flicts that have sprung up between us. A technique for helping us 
to get into the other person’s place involves taking his part, that 
is, playing his role as we see it in a particular situation. This role- 
playing technique is utilized frequently in leadership training pro- 
grams and involves putting each member of the group into the 
leadership position and having him play the role of leader as he 
sees it. The role-playing technique is also utilized in group psy- 
chotherapy sessions in which a mother may be asked to play the 
role of her daughter, or the role of the father. T 


course, has its limitations beca 
of 


he technique, of 
use putting ourselves into the role 
someone else is, in the final analysis, not really having to be 


that person permanently as he is. For example, we might try to 
play the role of the person who has a speech difficulty and en- 
counter momentarily all the embarrassment and frustration of the 
stutterer, but knowing that we can stop stuttering when we wish 
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probably makes considerable difference in how we interpret our 
role as compared with a stutterer who is not able to stop when he 
wishes. 

A socially responsible person also will consider the long-range 
effects of his behavior. Giving food to a hungry person will sat- 
isfy his hunger; it is an act that is essential. But to continue a 
Condition where the person becomes dependent on such hand- 
outs, rather than to help him help himself, is irresponsible. 

Social responsibility for some persons is confined only to those 
who are very close to them, such as members of the family and 
Perhaps friends. Others have a sense of responsibility that in- 
cludes all mankind—people of different nationalities, refugees 
from disaster, and so on. We see thus that different persons have 
different ranges of responsibility, or different ranges of empathy, 
as part of their social behavior. 


Social Participation 


A sense of responsibility can develop only if an individual 
feels that he can be effective in his social relations. If he feels that 
whatever he does his behavior will have little to do with the final 
Outcome, his concern for others will die stillborn. But if he be- 
lieves that he can influence the outcome of certain events, such as 
Creating a new community facility, or contributing to a new na- 
tional policy or program, and if he is concerned about or vitally 
interested in these events, he will then feel it worth his while to 
Participate with others for the achievement of such ends. And the 
Stronger the person feels about the activities in which he engages, 
the more active and intense is his participation likely to be. 

Some people, of course, are appalled at the complexity or mod- 
ern life and at the bewildering variety of forces that seem to spring 
up to challenge them every day. They feel often, too, that their 
efforts may have little or no effect on what goes on around them 
either at the local level, the state level, the national level, or the 
international level. It is well to remember, however, that it is our 
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individual decisions and judgments, regardless of the level at 
which they are made, and those of hundreds and thousands and 
millions of other persons like us, that bring about the total effect 
for each of us. It is well, therefore, to remember that we have a 
responsibility to ourselves and to our fellow man to do what we 
can, each of us as an individual, to help clarify a problem at 
the local level, to do what we can to remove prejudice, to help 
reduce hate, and to help to bring knowledge, understanding, 


insight, and appreciation into all our activities and social inter- 
actions. 
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CHAPTER 12 


* CHOICE OF A JOB 

o TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

* ANXIETY ON THE JOB 

* JOB SATISFACTION 

e CONDITIONS FOR HIGH MORALE 
WITHIN A WORK PLANT 


Ba taking a job, a young per- 
Son should ask himself two simple questions: "What kind of work 
do I like?" and “What kind of work can I do well?" These ques- 
tions are important for several reasons. First of all, we will spend 
Most of our adult life working; and for our own peace of mind, 
as well as that of others, we should, insofar as possible, settle on 
"e in which we will be reasonably successful and happy. For 
1t We are frustrated and discontented with our work, we will be 
Fri and annoyed not only with ourselves, but also with 
Tiends, associates, and family. 
a except for the few of you who will have independent in- 
€s, your livelihood will depend on your job. The kind of job 
ies take will determine your standard of living. the things you 
ill be able to afford beyond the mere necessities of life. 
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Finally, your work will be an important aspect of your social 
identity. Frequently one of the first questions we ask about an- 
other person is: “What does he do? What is his job?” In our 
society, occupational status determines to a large extent a person’s 
socio-economic status, the kinds of friends and associates he has, 
the prestige he carries, the role he plays in his community. 

And a person’s job is most important to his self-concept, to the 
image he forms of himself. If he is successful in his work, he will 
be confident and self-assured. If he is plodding along in a dreary 
position without hope of promotion, if he sees friends reaching 
the top while he remains in an occupational rut, he will become 
defeatist, easily discouraged, and a prey to all sorts of doubts and 
misgivings about himself. 

Our job, then, performs various complex functions in our lives 
and serves many different needs. Consequently, a person should 
consider and weigh all factors carefully down to a specific occu- 
pation. If possible, he should try a few different jobs in an effort 
to find one that will satisfy at least some of his needs. 


Choice of a Job 


Influences orienting us to the world of work. How do we 
choose a job? What factors affect our choice? These are the first 
questions we shall consider in some detail. 

To begin with, we do not suddenly decide on a particular job 
without giving the matter any advanced thought. In fact, during 
our adolescence we have been exposed, through family, school, 
and friends, not so much perhaps to specific jobs, but to certain 
attitudes toward work, to certain value judgments about different 
kinds of work. We have had a chance to discover some of our in- 
terests and to explore our abilities. We have found our own pref- 
erences and have learned what others expect of us. Many of us, 
perhaps, have already held part-time jobs during the school year 
or have worked full-time during the summer vacations. And if 
these jobs have been varied, we have had a chance to discover 
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Some of the things we can or cannot do well, the kind of social 
relationships we might expect in different jobs, and the sort of 
frustrations and satisfactions each job has to offer. 

Through all these influences and experiences we become ori- 
ented in the occupational field. By the time we reach the point 
Where we must decide on a full-time job, we may not know ex- 
actly which job to choose but we may at least have eliminated 
those we feel would definitely not suit us. 


Developmental aspects of vocational choice. As children, many 
Of us wanted to be firemen, policemen, nurses. During our adoles- 
cence, we may have changed our minds and decided to become 
Pilots, teachers, or professional golfers. As adults, we may settle 
9n something entirely different. These changes reflect our grow- 
ing awareness of ourselves and the world around us. As children, 
from about six to eleven, we make "fantasy choices." We choose 
activities that appear pleasurable and attractive, ignoring all other 
Aspects of the occupations of which these activities are a part. In 
early and late adolescence, we make “tentative choices” in which 
the question of interest is still paramount, but where we also ask 
Ourselves, “Can I do it?” “Am I suited for it?” By this time, we 
have had a chance to analyze to some extent and to gain a more 
Tealistic picture of what certain occupations demand. Finally, 
às adults, we make a "realistic choice," in most cases, that is. We 
Consider a job in relation to other preferences and other demands. 
Perhaps we shall have to weigh our desire to stay in our home- 
town where job opportunities may be very limited against the 
necessity of leaving for another part of the country where job 
Opportunities are plentiful. Or, we may have to choose between 
à job that will fulfill a lifelong ambition to travel or one that will 
realize our wish to become independent of family support as soon 
as possible. The job we finally do choose is likely to represent a 
Compromise between various needs and wishes and available 
Opportunities. 

— KEli Ginsberg, Sol W. Ginsburg, Sidney Axelrad, and John L. Herma, Oc- 


Cupational Choice. An Approach to a General Theory. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 
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Major factors influencing occupational choice. Choice is, in 
many respects, a matter of conscious and deliberate decision. 
However, many of the factors that enter into vocational choice 
are so subtle that we ourselves are not aware of them and cannot 
communicate them to others. Motivation is complex and our dif- 
ficulty in understanding the process of vocational choice is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that motivational forces influence 
different people in different ways. 

However, three major sets of factors may be distinguished in 
the process of vocational choice: (1) social-psychological fac- 


tors, (2) personal factors, and (3) factors characterizing the job 
itself and the labor market. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS. Often a person's vocational 
plans are influenced by his parents’ attitudes, Some parents make 
the task of choosing a job easier for their children and insure that 
the children will be happy in the job they do choose by encourag- 
ing them to reach their own decisions about which jobs to take 


times happens that children are happy in careers their parents 
have chosen for them, but usually not, particularly if they have 
Do interest in the work or can develop none. 
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CHART 1 
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goals reflected, on the whole, the social class of the parents. Chart 
1 depicts the relationship between class and vocational desires. 
There is a striking decrease in the choice of professional and busi- 
ness careers from the upper-middle to the lower-lower class, with 
77 per cent in the former and 7 per cent in the latter choosing 
such careers. What happens here is that the young person is one 
posed, not to all of society, but only to a certain segment of it. 
Within that segment, he hears only about particular kinds of occu- 
pations, those typical of his class, and comes to accept almost as a 
matter of course that eventually he too will some day be working 
at the same kind of job, that such a progression is normal and 
inevitable.” 

It is also interesting to note that as we descend the social scale 
in Chart 1, we find more children undecided about their careers. 
Only 3 per cent in Class II have not made up their minds, but 41 
per cent in Class V are undecided. 

We mentioned a few pages back that parents would do well to 
help their children appraise their chances for getting particular 
jobs. Many young people set their aspirations far beyond what 
they can hope to achieve. Miller and Form report a study * com- 
Paring the occupational choices of male students in their twelfth 
year of school with the occupational achievement of students who 
graduated six years earlier, Assuming that the aspirations of the 
earlier and later graduates were similar, we notice a considerable 
discrepancy between choice and achievement. The findings (pre- 
sented in Table 1) show that although slightly over 50 per cent 
of the students still in school aspire to professional jobs, only 14 
per cent of the graduates actually hold such jobs. Another dis- 
parity is to be found in the clerical jobs. Only about 5 per cent 
of the twelfth-graders chose some clerical occupation fields, but 
more than 20 per cent of the graduates work in some clerical 
capacity. We shall discuss this gap between aspiration and achieve- 


* August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth. The Impact of Social Classes 
on Adolescents. New York, John Wiley 


& Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 284-287. 
3 Delbert C. Miller and William H, Form, Industrial Sociology. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
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ment more fully later in the chapter when we consider the factors 
that make for work satisfaction. It is enough to say here that in 
this gap lies one of the chief causes of occupational frustration 
and discontent. 


TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF THE MALES IN THE CLASS 
OF 1937 WirH THE ACTUAL JoBs ON WHICH THE CLASS OF 1931 Is ENGAGED * 


Occupational 
choices Occupations of Percentage 
12th-year males, male graduates differences 
Occupational 1937 class of 1931 between choices 
classification per cent per cent and jobs obtained 
Professional 52.6 14.1 — 38.5 
Public Service 1.9 3.3 + 1.4 
Trade 8.9 19.9 + 9.0 
Clerical 4.8 20.3 *F 15.5 
Transport and 
Communication 5.9 3.8 = $i 
Manufacturing and 
Mechanical Industry 22.9 35.7 + 12.8 
Extraction of Minerals 3 8 = ag 
Agriculture 19 4 — 15 
Domestic and Personal 
Service RÀ 33 + 1.5 
Totals 100.0 100.0 


— indicates excess of choice over fulfillment. 
+ indicates excess of jobs secured but not desired by choice. 


° Adapted from the Canton, Ohio, High School Survey, 1938, by Delbert C. Mille 
William H. Form, Industrial Sociology, p. 591 à iaai 


Usually we approach a job, any job, in terms of the factors that 
we believe will determine success in that particular occupation. 
If we believe that sheer ability is all that is required to succeed 
and if we are confident that we possess that ability, then we may 
try to pursue the occupation in spite of social and financial diffi- 
culties. If, on the other hand, we believe that ability is of minor 
importance and that influence and connections are the determin- 
ing factors, we may try to cultivate the “right” acquaintance: 
and make the correct contacts. Or, we may accept defeat from i 
start and never give a second thought to that particular pulvi 
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Centers * has found some rather striking differences in attitudes 
toward occupational stratification and success. In a survey of a 
representative cross-section of the adult white male population, 
he asked, “Do you think that most people are successful because 
of ability, luck, pull, or the better opportunities they have had? 
Of those interviewed, 45.1 per cent said “ability” without qualifi- 
cation, and another 14 per cent mentioned ability plus luck or 
pull or opportunity. However, he also found pronounced differ- 
ences in the attitudes expressed by people in different occupational 
levels (see Table 2). Among executives of large corporations, 62 
per cent said “ability,” without qualification, but only 26 per cent 
of the unskilled laborers approached agreed with the executives. 
Reading from the bottom to the top occupational levels, we see a 
steadily increasing number who believe that ability or ability plus 
is the determining factor in success. At the same time, fewer and 
fewer say that luck or pull or better opportunities account for 
success, the percentage decreasing from 5.7 per cent in the semi- 
skilled group to zero in the executive group. 

We are not concerned here with whether these beliefs actually 
do indicate the factors most responsible for occupational success. 
Rather, we are interested in the fact that such beliefs do influ- 
ence our levels of aspiration. 

Although all kinds of work are essential to the functioning of 
our economy, it is also clear that different kinds of work carry 
different social prestige. When we ask people to rank occupations, 
we find that they ascribe the highest rank to the professions and 
to business executive positions, an intermediate rank to the skilled 
trades, technical occupations, and those in the distribution field, 
and the lowest rank to the semi-skilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions.’ On the whole, the same rank is assigned to these occupa- 
tions by all members of society, regardless of their position in the 
Occupational hierarchy. However, a few studies have shown that 


* Richard Centers, “Attitude and Belief in Relation to Occupational Stratifi- 
cation," Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 27, 1938, 159-185. 


5 Maethel E. Deeg and D. G. Paterson, "Changes in Social Status of Occu- 
pations," Occupations, Vol. 25, 1947, 265-268. 


TABLE 2 


ATTITUDES OF OCCUPATIONAL STRATA: WHY PEOPLE SUCCEED * 


Combi- 
nation 
Ability Better of luck, 
plus oppor- pull, and For abilities 
other tuni- oppor- Don't differences are 
Ability data Luck Pull ties tunities know significant 
N % % % % pA 96 96 between: 
National 1,092 45.1 14.4 6.1 355. 20.3 2.8 3.8 
Urban 
t9 A. All Business, Professional 
$ and White Collar 426 52.1 19.2 2.6 6.2 16.4 2.1 1.4 A+B 
B. All Manual Workers 413 35.8 12.2 9.4 11.9 21.0 4.1 5.6 B+A 
1. Large Business 54 62.3 20.8 0.0 0.0 16.9 0.0 0.0 1+ 5,6,7 
2. Professional 73 46.6 31.5 2:1 5.5 11.0 2.7 0.0 247 
3. Small Business 129 51:9 20.2 3.1 6.2 14.7 1.6 2.3 3-4-6,7 
4. White Collar 171 51.5. 12.9 2.9 8.2 19.9 29 LF 4+ 6,7 
5. Skilled Manual 162 41.9 14.8 6.8 10.5 19.1 2.5 4.4 $E 1,7 
6. Semi-skilled Manual 174 34.5 10.9 8.6 11.5 23.6 So 3:2; 6+ 1,3,4 
7. Unskilled Manual 77 25.9 9.1 16.9 15.6 19.5 3.9 9.1 73-1,2,;3; 45 
Rural 
C. Farm Owners and Managers 153 56.2 92 5.9 3.3 21.6 1:3 VAS C+D 
11.6 2.9 36.2 1.4 13 


D. Farm Tenants and Laborers 69 31:9 8.7 


o Centers, Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 27. 1938, 169. 
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different jobs are regarded from a different perspective, depend- 
ing on the person’s position. One such investigation showed that 
manual workers tended to evaluate their own jobs higher than 
clerical positions, whereas clerical workers gave their jobs a higher 
rank than manual jobs.* 

Although some shifts occur, the hierarchical arrangement of 
occupations is a part of the American tradition. Related to this 
hierarchy is the culturally induced conviction that a man should 
better himself, that progress up the occupational ladder is a mark 
of success. 

Family, class, and society do not, as a rule, demand that a 
young person choose his profession on the basis of his position in 
society. If he seems to restrict his choice to certain occupations, 
it is usually because he has accepted the values and norms to 
which he was exposed as a growing child. Since they have become 
a part of his own way of thinking they naturally influence his 
vocational choice. If he fails to live up to these norms, he dis- 
appoints not only others, but also himself, 


i PERSONAL FACTORS. As we noted earlier, the period of tenta- 

tive choice is characterized by two questions: What am I inter- 
ested in? and What can I do? Let us now consider these questions 
by focusing primarily on the individual, his interests and his 
abilities. 

_Interest is a dynamic factor in vocational choice because it 
directs our attention to certain activities, leads us to seek out cer- 
tain occupations. If interest is strong enough, it can motivate us 
to study, to seek additional training, and to overcome all sorts of 
social and financial handicaps. If we have our sights set on a cer- 
tain job, if we are enthusiastic about the opportunities and chal- 
lenges the job offers, we will be much more willing to tolerate 
hardships and delays than if we are only mildly interested in it. 

Interest in a certain occupation may spring from the fact that 
the work involved in it is of intrinsic value to us; ie., if we like 
to help people, we choose social work; if we are interested in the 


5 William H. Form, “Toward an Occupational Social P d rnal 
of Social Psychology, Vol. 23, August 1946, 85-99. S ees 
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creative possibilities of children and young people, we may de- 
cide to teach: if we are curious about why plants grow well or 
poorly, we may embark upon a career in biochemistry or experi- 
mental agriculture. Our interests, then, center around the nature 
of the work itself. But our interest in a certain occupation also 
may issue from such considerations as money, prestige, and status. 
It is, of course, possible that a job will fulfill both demands. 

Interests derive from a number of different sources. Parents 
may stimulate interest in their children by talking about their jobs 
at home or by indicating in a number of ways the glamor, pres- 
tige, and other rewards that attach to certain occupations. And if 
à young person shows an ability for one of these positions, his 
interest will increase that much more. For another person, interest 
may be a consequence of work well done. If he receives approval 
and praise for doing certain things well, if his emotional needs are 
Satisfied by the work he does, he is likely to concentrate on these 
activities. He may learn to enjoy these activities because of the 
Satisfaction he derives from them—the pleasure he gets from solv- 
ing an intricate mathematical problem or from constructing an 
elaborate piece of machinery. His interest becomes self-sustained 
Without support from others. 

For still others, interests grow out of school and early work ex- 
Periences. For those in the middle- and upper-income levels, col- 
lege years are a period for exploring interests and activities. For 
those in the lower-income groups who may not go on to college, 
the early years of work serve the same function. During this ex- 
Ploratory period, young people are introduced to new activities 
and a wider range of job possibilities in which they may discover 
new interests. They may meet teachers, scientists, doctors, any 
number of people, who seem to enjoy their work so much that a 
lasting impression is created in the young person’s mind. Or they 
May meet people who are so disgruntled with their jobs that any 
interest they may have had in entering such a field will wither and 
die, unless, of course, something occurs to counteract this influ- 
ence. These different sources of interest are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They may operate simultaneously and reinforce one another, 
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Interests channel our vocational aspirations in certain direc- 
tions, but they do not fully determine them. Interest in a job 1S 
important, but a person also must display the necessary ability to 
do well in a particular field. We may, for example, be very inter- 
ested in painting or in engineering—but may lack artistic talent 
or mathematical ability. In that case, our interests lead us down 
a blind alley. It is important, therefore, to consider thoroughly the 
question of our abilities in relation to our interests. 

Extensive studies of many different occupations have given us 
a good picture of the range of intelligence demanded by various 
jobs. Table 3 shows the intelligence scores for eight selected occu- 


TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP OF I.Q. AND SELECTED OCCUPATIONS * 


Standard 

Occupation Mean deviation 
Accountant 128.1 T1. 
Teacher 122.8 12.8 
Clerk (general) 117.5 13.0 
Receiving-shipping clerk 111.3 16.4 
Sheet-metal worker 107.5 15.3 
Butcher 102.9 17.1 
Cook-baker 97.2 20.8 
Farmhand 91.4 21.8 


Han, ee teem HE s Gilhousen and W. Brown, College Psychology. New York, Prentice- 
pations. Both the average or mean scores and the standard devi- 
ations are given. Although the mean scores for different occupa- 
tions may be different, any given occupation will exhibit con- 
siderable variation in intelligence scores; and the range indi- 
cated by the standard deviation for one Occupation may overlap 
the range for another occupation. Let us take the accountant and 
teacher as an example. The standard deviation of 11.7 for ac- 
countants indicates that 68 per cent of the group fall in the range 
from 139.8 (128.1 -- 11.7) to 116.4 (128.1 — 11.7). Thus, the 
lower part of the range falls below the mean for the group of 
teachers. 


Approaching the question of intelligence and occupational level 
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in another way, Clark and Gist * found that intelligence appears 
to act as a sclective factor in influencing occupational choice. 
They measured the intelligence of 2,423 students whose median 
àge at the time was 16 years. Thirteen years later they obtained 
information from these students about the occupations they had 
entered. Their findings are presented in Table 4. The findings 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF 2,423 PERSONS IN EACH OF THREE LQ. INTERVALS BY 
OCCUPATIONS 


Percentage in each 1.Q. interval 


Occupational group No. Mean Below 95 95-104 105 and over 
eu Professional 365 102.82 32.60 33.97 33.43 
poor 166 100.00 34.34 33.74 31.92 
8 üchers 207 99.28 38.17 31.40 30.43 
alespeople and 
proprietors 233 96.61 44.19 32.62 23.19 
billed workers 131 96.18 45.80 32.83 21.37 
s usewives 857 95.44 49.94 30.81 19.25 
miskilled and 
palskilled 247 93.28 58.30 27.53 14.17 
Hee 345 92.75 58.84 29.85 1131 
Ousekeepers and 
Unemployed 79 91.39 63.29 31.65 5.06 


Confirm (1) a definite relationship between intelligence test scores 
ànd occupational level and (2) a large degree of overlapping of 
test scores among the various occupational classes. At each level 
there are some people of above-average intelligence, although in 
varying proportions. 

Knowing the range of intelligence required by different occu- 
Pations makes it possible to ascertain approximately the occupa- 
tional level at which a person is most likely to succeed. A job 
aoe strain a person’s capacities, yet it should be sufficiently 
les aep Pa RE oe 
enter, it doe > i ? "ei deber d. 

s not necessarily mean that he is unable to do the 


= 


* Carroll D. Clark ist, ** i 
T , D. Clark and Noel P. Gist, "Intelligence as a F; i 
tonal Choice,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 3, October 1935. irme 
38. 683-694, 
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CRITERION OF SUCCESS ON JOB 


The use of psychological test scores in employee selection. (From Norman R. 


F. Maier, Psychology in Industry. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946, 
Do153:) 


required work, although he may have to put forth more effort and 
may need stronger motivation to carry him through. ¢ 

Intelligence defines the general level of ability called for in vart- 
ous occupations. In many jobs special abilities and aptitudes are 
also necessary, and many tests have been developed to assess these. 
Some jobs demand a great deal of mathematical ability or a good 
perception of spatial relations. Others require special motor skills. 
involving such factors as speed of reaction, coordination, and fine 
manipulative proficiency. In still others, resistance to fatigue; 
good eyesight, or ability to endure extremes of temperature, are 
essential. Social skills—the ability to meet people easily and to 
work well with them over long periods of time—are of paramount 
importance in many occupations. Before we choose an occupation 
demanding any one or several of these skills and aptitudes, we 
should determine whether what we can do or can learn to do is 
adequate for what must be done. 
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We should also note, however, that the fact that we can do 
something well does not necessarily mean that we are sufficiently 
interested in it to consider it as an occupation. It is also possible 
that we are interested and capable along certain lines but do not 
see how our interests and abilities relate to vocational choices, 
how they can be implemented in a specific occupation. This is 
illustrated in the case of Bill F. 


Bill had been referred to the vocational guidance bureau by his 
advisor in college. He was abandoning pre-medical training in 
favor of business administration. This was in line with his plan to 
get into a retail business of some kind because he wanted to be 
independent and work for himself. He had no qualms about chang- 
ing his curriculum because he felt he had been more or less forced 
toward the medical profession by the attitudes and expectations 
9f his parents and teachers. He had no particular trouble in sci- 
ence courses, saying, “they just don’t interest me.” He had, how- 
ever, no idea of the kind of courses available in business adminis- 
tration or how they related to his vocational plans. Through in- 
terest and aptitude tests, and from reading in the occupational 
library, Bill was prepared to make a new choice of vocational 
goal, 


We mentioned earlier that emotional factors play a part in the 
development of vocational interests. We shall now consider in 
greater detail how these factors bear on vocational choice. Re- 
Search in this area has yielded less definite results than have stud- 
les concerning intelligence and special aptitudes. In part, this lack 
of definitely established relationships between certain occupations 
and emotional and personality characteristics results from the fact 
that many jobs can accommodate equally well the extrovert and 
the introvert, the shy and the aggressive, the quiet, withdrawn and 
the talkative, sociable person. Or a given occupation can call into 
play many diverse personality characteristics. This is especially 
true in a small business or office where one person has to assume 
many different functions. Let us look at a specific example: 

The director of a sociological field survey has to develop the 
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research design. Although he may discuss the project with col- 
leagues and friends, it is primarily a solitary job, utilizing library 
facilities and his own experience and knowledge. He must then 
prepare interview schedules. This involves not only selecting the 
relevant questions, but also considering format and giving instruc- 
tions to typists and printers. Next, he must train and supervise 
interviewers, which calls for quite different skills. With as many 
as 20 interviewers working over a period of two months, he must 
be able to get along with people and to be something of a diplo- 
mat. During the latter part of the interviewing period, when inter- 
views become more difficult to obtain as the supply of respondents 
narrows down, the director must be able to handle not only his 
own problems, but also the annoyances that begin to beset the 
interviewers who become tense because their work does not g° 
quite so smoothly as it did at the beginning. And, finally, the ma- 
terial must be analyzed and the results interpreted. 

This diversity of functions and roles makes it difficult to say 
that this or that personality characteristic is correlated with 4 
given job. Since little is known about the relationship of wee 
ality characteristics to occupations, we cannot look to this fiel 
for vocational guidance. - 

We must consider, instead, more broadly defined emotiona 
factors. Ginzberg and his associates ê suggest four such factors We 


: Sip . ice is tO 
must carefully weigh and consider if our occupational choice is t 
hold promise of satisfaction and success. 

The first of these the 


* Ginzberg. Ginsburg. Axelrad, and Herma, Occupational Choice. An AP 
proach to a General Theory. 
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The second essential is the development of a time perspective. 
We must not only take into account what we want to do now, but 
also must plan ahead for the future. And closely related to this 
factor is a third one that involves the postponement of gratifica- 
tion, or what we previously have called frustration tolerance. If a 
Person wants to become an actor, for example, he must be willing 
to begin at the bottom, to spend many years doing bit parts and 
Stand-in roles before he can hope to see his name in lights. In ad- 
dition to the delay, he may also have to endure hardships and 
Privation. 

Finally, a person must be willing to compromise, for it is un- 
likely that one particular job will satisfy all his needs and wishes. 
If someone insists on holding out for what he conceives to be 
"the ideal job." he may never get a job at all, or may find himself 
Constantly moving from one job to another in his will-o’-the-wisp 
Search. 


FACTORS CHARACTERIZING THE LABOR MARKET AND THE JOB. 
Interests, abilities, and aspirations have to be squared with spe- 
Cific jobs. It is necessary, therefore, not only to assess our qualifi- 
Cations and expectations, but also to know something about the 
labor market, both nationally and regionally or locally. 

Over the last few decades, there have been decided shifts in 
the types of work in which people engage. In 1870, more than 50 
Per cent of the labor force was employed in agriculture and for- 
estry. Today only 15 per cent are employed in these fields. On the 
Other hand, opportunities have expanded greatly in the manufac- 
turing, distributive, and service fields, as Table 5, which gives a 
detailed breakdown of the occupations in which Americans were 
engaged in 1950, very graphically shows. 

Within each of the occupational categories listed, there is a 
high degree of specialization. This is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our economic life. The Federal Security Agency lists 
about 600 occupational fields and approximately 40,000 separate 
jobs in its Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Although many of 
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TABLE 5 


OCCUPATION OF THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE: 
UNITED States, 1950 * 


For the total population, male and female, 14 years old and over. 


Professional, technical and kindred workers 4,988,012 
Farmers and farm managers 4,320,576 
Managers, officials and proprietors, excl. farm 5,076,436 
Clerical and kindred workers 7,070,023 
Sales workers 4,044,143 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 8,152,743 
Operatives and kindred workers 11,715,606 
Private household workers 1,487,574 
Service workers, except private household 4,511,996 
Farm laborers and foremen 2,514,780 
Laborers, except farm and mine 3,750,990 
Occupation not reported 1.366.064 

Total 58,998,943 


° U.S, Burcau of the Census. 


these jobs call for similar interests and abilities, the picture is still 
highly diverse and offers the individual much freedom of choice. 
We should note that the problem of vocational choice exists 
Only in a society where the individual is free to choose an occu- 
pation. In a free society, the son need not follow in his father's 
footsteps, unless he wants to. The laborer who is dissatisfied with 
his job is free to change it. This does not mean that such a change 
Will not perhaps involve some hardship, or that obligations to his 
family will not prevent him from making such a change. But it 
does indicate the absence, in general, of societal restrictions for- 
bidding such changes. 
. But in the final analysis, freedom of vocational choice is mean- 
Ingful only if it is possible for everyone to choose the job he wishes. 
glance at the employment ads in many newspapers will reveal 
very quickly that not all jobs are equally available to all people, 
even to people who may be qualified. “For Christian White Only” 
Isa qualifying phrase frequently found in such ads. Although 
€groes—to mention our most numerous minority group—do 
hold Professional and managerial positions, they hold far fewer 
Such positions than do white people, the percentages being 1.8 
Vs. 5.9 respectively for the professional group and 1.3 vs. 10.6 
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per cent for proprietors, managers, and officials.” It seems hardly 
necessary here to go into the consequences of discrimination, 
whatever its form. Most of us are all too familiar with the tensions, 
conflict, and frustration that discrimination breeds. What many 
people do not immediately grasp, however, is that job discrimina- 
tion represents a definite loss to society. If a member of a minority 
group knows that he will be discriminated against in applying for 
a position he could easily fill, he may prefer to avoid any un- 
pleasantness and instead take a job that is beneath his abilities. 
But society will be the loser if such a thing occurs, because that 
individual will not be producing at his full potential. And, as We 
shall note later in the chapter, the person who does not find his 


job challenging and stimulating may soon develop adjustment 
problems. 


Since restrictive practices var 
try, it is important for a person 


ket. Fair employment practices 
likelihood that a 


y in different parts of the coun- 
to study the regional labor mar- 
laws in some states increase the 


wn may not need another 
gineer, but there may be many good oppor- 


tunities for lawyers or engineers in another town. 


If we have narro 
but still 


Ps from friends or relatives who work at the 
jobs we are interested in. 


But whatever our Sources, there are sev 


eral questions we need 


9 Sixteenth Census of the United States, Vol. III, The Labor Force, Part I. 
Table 64, p. 97, 


Some jobs involve mostly working with 
with people. (Top photo courtesy 
Galloway.) 


Different kinds of work situations. 
I Some jobs call mostly for working 
rancis E. Weigel. Bottom photo courtesy Ewing 
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answered if we want to get as complete a picture of an occupation 
as possible. It is easy to be misled by the label a job carries and 
the prestige it suggests. We should make a thorough job analysis 
of each occupation in which we are interested. The following out- 
line may serve as a guide: 


1. Duties of a person engaged in the occupation: What kinds 

of activities are involved? Are these activities connected primar- 
ily with people, ideas, or things? Does the job involve indoor or 
outdoor work? Will there be much traveling connected with it? 
Are the tasks involved highly repetitive or does the job offer 
variety? 
2. The conditions of work: What are the physical conditions at 
the place of work? Are there any safety hazards? What are the 
hours of work? Do the hours fall into a set schedule or is the 
work schedule flexible? What are the provisions for vacation and 
recreation? How much time does travel to and from work con- 
sume? 

3. Payment: What is the average rate of pay? Can raises be 
expected in the future? Are there Provisions for employee benefits? 

4. Opportunities for advancement: Is promotion possible within 
the factory, firm, or institution? What is the basis for advance- 
ment? How often is advancement possible? Are there exceptional 


good eyesight? i 

7. Social relations on the 
in this job in relation to oth 
tion, business, or industrial 
deal of responsibility for 


job: What is the status of the person 
ers in the same professional institu- 
plant? Does he have to assume a great 
his own work and the work of others 
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or does he mostly carry out orders and assignments given him by 
others? Does the job call for teamwork or is it mostly solitary? 
Are there organizations, such as unions or business and profes- 
sional groups, to which he can or must belong? : 

8. Special advantages: Is the job an important one in the com- 
munity? Is there scope for the initiative and special talents of a 
person? 


It is very likely that not all answers to these questions will 2 
satisfactory. Perhaps the job pays less at the start than we ha 
hoped for, but this disadvantage may be compensated by oppor- 
tunities the job offers for advancement. Perhaps we like most of 
the working conditions except that we must spend a long time 
traveling to and from the job or perhaps must even change our 
place of residence. We have to weigh these different aspects and 
evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


Transition from School to Work 


Adolescence is a period of transition during which we 
must give up many of the roles and values we acquired as a 
child and learn those of an adult. Whether a person makes 
the transition easily or painfully, gradually or abruptly, will de- 
pend on the culture of which he is a member.'? l 
In our society the transition often is fraught with strain and 
insecurity. Usually during the last year of high school the young 
person begins to take action with respect to his own future. He 
knows that soon he will have to establish a place for himself in 
the world. This will mean learning to get along without the sup- 
port of his family, planning for marriage and establishing a fam- 
ily of his own, and preparing for and finally entering an occupa- 
tion. Sexual, family, and marriage adjustment are discussed in 
Chapters 9 and 13. Here we shall focus primarily on the adjust- 


10 For a review of the writing on adolescence in different cultures 
see Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psych 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, Chapte 


and times 
ology of Ego-Involvements. 
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ment problems related to the transition from school to work, keep- 
ing in mind, however, that all these problems are closely inter- 
related. The desire to marry and to have a family early, for exam- 
ple, may deter some people from taking jobs that call for long 
apprenticeships. This is especially true for the young girl who 
anticipates making an early marriage and sets her job plans ac- 
cordingly. Other young people may pass up positions requiring 
long periods of preparation because of financial need or the desire 
to escape parental domination or dependence. 

We mentioned earlier the genetic development from fantasy 
choice, to tentative choice, to realistic choice. Ginzberg !' and his 
associates note three distinct stages during the period of realistic 
choice, which they identify as exploration, crystallization, and 
specification. During the exploration stage, the young person tries 
to acquire background experience and information on which to 
make his occupational choice by exploring different subjects in 
college, by talking with teachers and advisors, or by actually try- 
ing his hand at different jobs. During the crystallization stage, the 
job candidate tries to assess the different possibilities open to him 
and commits himself to a certain occupational field. Finally, in 
the specification stage the young person reviews the alternatives 
in a given field and chooses a particular career objective. For ex- 
ample, he may have decided to become a psychologist and now 
must decide between Clinical, industrial, or 
cational counseling, child 
divisions. 


social psychology. Vo- 
guidance, or a host of other specialized 


At whatever point he enters a full-time occupation—after high 
school, after college, after completing graduate work—the change 
from school to work brings with it the assumption of new tasks 
and new responsibilities as well as new rights and freedoms. In 
order to understand this transition better, let us consider how the 
school situation differs from the work situation. 

First of all, there is a shift from non-monetary to monetary ac- 
tivities. We now get paid for what we do. Although we may have 


!! Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma, Occupational Choice. An Ap- 
proach to a General Theory. 
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worked in part-time jobs before, we usually did not have to pay 
for food or rent. Now we become economically self-supporting. 
In most cases, we have to learn to manage on what we can earn. 

Secondly, provided we had a certain amount of financial sup- 
Port and the necessary mental ability, we had no problem in 
being admitted to high school or college. We were not rejected, 
for example, because there were too many applicants. But when 
we apply for a job, the supply usually will be larger than the de- 
mand, and we shall have to compete with others for the position. 

Thirdly, although we may have scraped through high school 
9r college doing mediocre work, we must realize now that the 
only way to hold a job is to perform to the very best of our ability. 
Inferior work may get us fired from a job. In college, if another 
Student was smarter than we were, We were not expelled. But if 
our employer knows of somebody who promises to fill our job 
more satisfactorily and efficiently than we can, we may soon find 
Ourselves out haunting the employment agencies once again. 

Fourth, in high school and college there is a larger peer group 
With whom we can associate, all of whom have problems similar 
to our own. We can also count on some help and guidance from 
Our teachers. But in a new job we start generally at the bottom of 
the ladder, and even if we find ourselves working with other 
People who hold positions similar to our own, we hesitate to dis- 
cuss problems with them until we have become better oriented to 
the whole social set-up of the work plant. 

And, finally, the work situation is new to us. We have to learn 
new technical as well as new social skills. 

This comparison points up some of the difficulties the young 
Person encounters as he starts on a job. Let us now consider in 
more detail these and other adjustment problems that can arise 
in the work situation. 


Anxiety on the Job 


Let us take the case of a young man, a college graduate 
and recently married, who has taken his first full-time job as a 
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salesman in a wholesale company that specializes in small elec- 
trical appliances. During summer vacations and on a part-time 
basis during the last two years, he has worked as a salesman in 
a large hardware store. It was largely on the basis of this past 
work record that he got his new position. Still, the new job is dif- 
ferent from his old one in many respects. As a full-time salesman, 
he must have more specialized technical knowledge, and he will 
be selling to a different group of people, not to customers who 
come in for relatively small purchases for their own household 
needs but to businessmen who are likely to have a more expert 
knowledge of the appliances they buy than most of his previous 
customers. 

How does he respond to these new demands? , 

He got the job by being selected from a number of other appli- 
cants, and that gives him a certain self-confidence. Even so, he 
may have some doubts about his ability to succeed in the job. 
Some of the products he is going to sell are complicated and he 
wonders if he can familiarize himself with them quickly enough. 
Has his previous selling experience been diversified enough to 
insure that he will be able to approach and to sell to practical, 
hard-to-satisfy businessmen? Will he be able to make as good à 
sales record as the other men in the company? These and many 
Other questions will be on his mind as he takes over his new 
position. t 

There are, secondly, his relations to his co-workers and his 
employers. Most of the other salesmen have been in their jobs for 
Several years. They know one another well. They also have estab- 
lished a definite relationship to their employer; they know when 
and how to approach him with questions or suggestions. In addi- 
tion, the older employees are thoroughly familiar with the status 
relationships in this company. But he is new. Will the other sales- 
men accept him readily as one of them? Will he be invited to 
social gatherings outside of work? He is anxious to get along well. 
But can he be agreeable without appearing submissive? Can he 
give orders without seeming to be domineering, without antago- 
nizing others? Will he get along with the sales manager and with 
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his employer? Will he make a good impression on the business- 
men he contacts? 

Thirdly, he has to consider not only his own likes and aspira- 
tions, but also those of his wife. If he brings his associates home, 
will she get along well with them? Will she be able to manage on 
the money he earns? Will she be sympathetic to the problems he 
encounters on the job? Will she support him in his ambitions or, 
Perhaps even more important, will she support him if his job 
Should not work out for him and he should want to change? 

Although they have no children so far, both he and his wife 
want a family. And his anxieties about a family project into the 
future. Will he be able to provide his children with the kind of 
home and environment that is best for them? Will he be able to 
advance in his occupation so that he can give the youngsters a 
good education? 

These are some of the anxieties that plague many of us on the 
job. They are very frequently a part of normal work experience. 
They become maladjustive if they overshadow whatever satisfac- 
tion we derive from our work. 

What are the sources of satisfaction in our work? What con- 
tributes to work satisfaction and what makes us dissatisfied? These 
are the questions that we shall consider next. 


Job Satisfaction 


Many different factors contribute to work satisfaction. 
Some of these factors, such as wages, working hours, employee 
benefits, and our social relations with our employer and our co- 
Workers, relate directly to the job. Other factors are more closely 
related to the kind of person we are, i.e., if we are dependent or 
domineering, if we try to get by with as little effort as possible or 
If we are a perfectionist, if we are ambitious, and so on. Still other 
factors derive from our group relationships outside the job—i.e., 
the satisfaction we get from participating in work-connected 
groups, such as unions, business organizations, or professional 
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associations; our social standing in the community, our family 
relations.!? 

We pointed out in the beginning of this chapter that satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with our work will be reflected in our ad- 
justment outside of work. The reverse is equally true. People who 
come to a vocational counseling center ostensibly with vocational 
problems often have difficulties that lie primarily in other areas of 
living but which manifest themselves also in their work. The emo- 
tionally disturbed person, the person who lacks confidence in 
himself, who feels insecure in his relations with others, is likely 
to manifest these characteristics in most situations—on the job 
and off. 

Business and industry have become increasingly concerned with 
individual work satisfaction and work group morale. For a high 
labor turnover—too many dissatisfied workers leaving the job— 
is expensive, especially where prolonged training is required to 
fill the jobs that have been vacated. And so we find a number of 
companies and firms who have been willing to cooperate in, Of 
who have initiated, studies of employee satisfaction and morale. 
Such studies have shown repeatedly that although such things as 
pay, hours of work, and physical working conditions are impor- 
tant factors in job satisfaction, others that we might call psycho- 
logical or social factors, such as recognition for good work, a fair 
hearing for grievances, and congenial co-workers are at least as, if 
not more, significant in keeping the worker satisfied. The results 
froma study by Watson ?? are characteristic of many others. They 
asked workers to Teport on the most satisfactory job they had held 
Previously and why they considered it so. Their answers are pre- 
sented in Table 6. 

Let us look at a specific example to indicate how social and 
Psychological factors may contribute more importantly to work 
satisfaction than do physical working conditions, 
~ 1* Milton L. Blum, Industrial Psychology and Its Social Foundations. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 75-105. 

* Goodwin Watson, “Work Satisfaction," in George W. Hartmann and 


Theodore Newcomb, eds., Industrial Conflict: A Psychological Interpretation. 
New York, The Cordon Company, 1940, p. 120. 
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TABLE 6 
REASONS Wnuv WORKERS PREFERRED ONE JOB RATHER THAN ANOTHER 
(In percentages) 


Reason Men Women 


Congenial work conditions. pleasant social contacts 2l ds 
Responsibility, initiative, prestige M "d 
In line with vocational aspirations o = 
More variety p " 
More salary P S 
Better chance for promotion S A 


Shorter hours 


An office that has been pleasantly cool all through the summer 
and fall becomes uncomfortably cold as winter approaches, and 
there is no way to heat it. One morning the women in the office 
complain about the chill to their employer as he comes in. But he 
shrugs off their complaint and does nothing. In this case, the dis- 
Satisfaction, stemming from a physical condition, which could 
easily have been corrected, is greatly aggravated by the employ- 
er’s attitude. 

Congenial relations with our co-workers and our employers, 
then, contribute significantly to our work satisfaction. A second 
important source of satisfaction lies in how we perceive our occu- 
pational achievement in relation to our aspirations and our abili- 
ties. What we hope to be and to do becomes very much a part of 
Ourselves, and our failure to achieve our goal threatens our self- 
confidence and self-respect. If we have to wait too long for ad- 
Vancement, we shall grow restive and discontented. The same will 
be true if the job we hold does not challenge our abilities. If we 
have the intellectual ability and interest required in professional 
Work, we may be satisfied with a clerical job for a short time, but 
not for long. 

We also may find ourselves in a job that is beyond our ability. 
Because it is too difficult, we never have the satisfaction of doing 
Our work well, and the fear that our deficiencies will become ap- 
parent to others hangs like a cloud over our head. 

Sometimes we set an unrealistic level of aspiration for our- 
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selves because we have a mistaken conception of the value of our 
abilities in the labor market. College graduates particularly often 
try to “sell themselves high.” But a prospective employer may 
not believe that you have something of special value to offer him. 
Especially in periods of wide unemployment, the labor supply may 
be much higher than the demand, and our abilities and training 
will not be as valuable as we expected them to be. 
Psychologically, success or failure, satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion in our work is determined by our level of aspiration. If the 
gap in either direction between our level of achievement and level 
of aspiration remains too wide for too long, we shall grow dis- 
satisfied. If, on the other hand, we succeed in 
we shall probably raise our ambition a little hi 


greater persistence and confidence toward furt 
In summary, if pay, 


reaching one goal, 
gher and press with 
her goals. 

working hours, and physical working con- 
ditions are at all acceptable, then Psychological and social factors 
become of paramount importance in work satisfaction. Our social 


relations with our co-workers, the attitudes of our employers, and 


the nature of our work in relation to our aspirations and our abili- 
ties can make our w 


ork an enjoyable and stimulating experience 
Or a dread necessity. 


For many who are dissatisfied with their work and see no hope 
escape, the job becomes merely a means to an end, without 
intrinsic value. For some of us, this dissatisfaction may cast à 
Shadow over our home life or our relations with friends, especially 
if we interpret our dilemma às a personal failure. Others, how- 
ever, frequently seek achievement outside the job—in active par- 
ticipation in community affairs, in recreational activities, and in 


hobbies—in an effort to find and savor the satisfactions that they 
have been unable to find in their work. 


of 


Conditions for High Morale 
Within a Work Plant 


Finally, 


let us consider the conditions within a work plant 
that are essenti 


al to high morale, which help us feel that we be- 
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long and enable us to identify with a work group, or—as Bakke '* 
has put it—that make a team out of a crowd. We shall follow his 
Suggestions and speak of five organizational devices or “bonds of 
Organization” that have to be considered if we are to understand 
why morale is high in some work groups and low in others. 

The first of these devices refers to job specification. We must 
clearly understand what our work and the work of our co-workers 
entails, and our co-workers must know exactly what our respon- 
sibilities are as well as their own. Such an understanding is neces- 
sary to prevent employees from “passing the buck,” to prevent 
Workers from exploiting one another, and to avoid duplication of 
Work. The latter, for example, is not only wasteful, but also dis- 
couraging, especially for employees who are interested in their 
work and try to do their best in everything. 

Of course, avoiding duplication of work does not mean that we 
Should not be willing to lend a helping hand if one of our co- 
workers is taken sick or if the work in our particular department 
Suddenly starts to pile up. Nor does it mean that jobs should be 
50 rigidly defined that individual initiative is stifled. i 

Usually we are hired for a job because we possess the necessary 
qualifications that will enable us to accept certain responsibilities, 
Perform certain tasks, and assume particular obligations con- 
Nected with that job. If, after we have started working, other 
duties are thrust upon us for which we have neither interest nor 
ability, tensions are likely to develop that could have been avoided 
if the job had been more clearly specified. 

The second bond of organization involves adequate communi- 
Cation. Work may be duplicated, for example, because certain 
Instructions were not properly transmitted. Perhaps the order was 
vaguely worded, or the person who received the directions did not 
Consider the person who sent them to be sufficiently important to 
Carry out the directive promptly and completely. 

Also, communication frequently is incomplete. Although the 
task itself may be described clearly enough, it is defined too 


wee E W. Bakke, “Teamwork in Industry,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 66, 1948, 
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narrowly—i.e., we do not see how the job fits into the broader 
Work picture, what connection it has with other positions—and 
we may, therefore, consider the description meaningless. 

Morale is improved if communication is a two-way affair, not 
merely a matter of transmitting instructions and orders from man- 
agement to worker, but a channel that is open in the other direc- 
tion as well. The extent to which our constructive suggestions are 
recognized or our grievances considered will be an important fac- 


tor in determining whether workers will be satisfied or dissatis- 
fied.!5 


ships. Different jobs carry diflerent responsibilities and different 
authority and p 


fully, are tactfu » Considerate, yet firm when necessary. Such à 


uS Kolstad, *Morale on the Job," in Goodwin 
349-364. T an Morale, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, pp- 
; ee Sat Mig and Motivation in Industry,” in W, Dennis, ed., Cur- 
ren rends in Industria Psychology. Pitt: ; - UE h 
Press, 1949, p. 167. 8y. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburg! 
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Outstanding response differences between the two groups occur in 
the extent to which the supervisor is interested in the welfare of 
the employee and in the greater flow of communication between 
Supervisor and employees. 


TABLE 7 


Functions ASCRIBED TO SUPERVISOR IN HIGH AND Low MORALE Groups 


was made in was made in 
The statement that the high morale the low morale 
the supervisor groups by groups by Difference 

Arranges the work and 

makes work assignments 67% 69% — 2% 

nforces the rules 54 54 0 

eps the men supplied 

With materials and tools 36 41 —5 


Makes recommendations for 
Promotions, transfers, and 


Pay increases 61 TA " 
€eps the men informed on 

What is happening in the 

company 47 H a 
eps the men posted on how 

Well they are doing 47 a - 
ars complaints and 

Brievances 65 3 à 


A satisfactory system of rewards and punishments is the fourth 
essential for good work morale. The employee who knows his 
Work will be praised and appreciated is much more likely to put 
forth his best efforts than the employee who knows his work will 
be ignored or taken for granted. We may know that we have done 
800d work, but it will add to our satisfaction if we find that others 
also are pleased with what we have done. If, on the other hand, 
We have made some mistakes in our work, it will make a great 
deal of difference to us whether we are corrected in a friendly, 
helpful way or whether we are reprimanded or ridiculed in front 
of others. If we are criticized in front of our friends and co-work- 
ers, the resulting embarrassment and humiliation may well ruin 
Our self-respect. 

We have to feel that rewards and punishments are given fairly, 
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and fairly to all. Although it may profit us economically to be 
singled out for a reward, it is likely that our co-workers will view 
us with suspicion and hostility if they think such a reward repre- 
sents a clear case of favoritism. It is demoralizing to a work group 
if rewards appear to be handed out arbitrarily. 

And, finally, Bakke speaks of the organizational charter as the 
fifth bond of organization, what we think about the organization 
we work for, how we feel toward the people we work with. Do 
we get along well with our associates, for example, or do petty 
jealousies and personal likes and dislikes impair the efficiency of 
the group? Are we pleased to be identified with the firm we work 
for, or are we forever trying to conceal from others the fact that 
our organization has a bad name in its field? 

Whether these five aspects, then, are present or whether they 
are absent will determine whether morale on the job will be low 


or high, whether we will be satisfied members of a work team OF 
disgruntled workers in a crowd. 
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The 
Psychology of Sexual 


Adjustment 


CHAPTER 13 


e PsYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 
e FACTORS IN MATE SELECTION 
e DATING AND COURTSHIP ADJUSTMENTS 
e PSYCHOSEXUAL ADJUSTMENT IN MAR- 


RIAGE 


z Mains of sex and sexual ad- 
justment are discussed more freely today than they were 50, or 
even 20, years ago, but they are still surrounded by a great deal 
of secrecy and misinformation. Students often have difficulty find- 
ing good books or classes for supplementing their meager knowl- 
edge with reliable information. Many parents and teachers are 
Still reluctant to discuss objectively one of our most important 
Problems, It is strange, is it not, that a topic in which so many 
Persons are interested should be treated with such fear, shame 
and confusion. j i 
P As a people, we Americans are amazingly inconsistent in our 
Pproach to sex. Wherever we turn, at whatever hour of the day 
^s night, sex rushes in upon us, whether it be from the pages of 

Ur magazines and newspapers. from paper book covers, from 
billboards, or from television and radio We heap adulation and 
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praise upon Hollywood starlets and make lavish productions out 
of crowning beauty contest winners. Sex has come to be almost 
an essential ingredient in most of our novels. 

Yet most of us are reluctant to discuss the subject frankly, or 
are willing to do so only if we can be sure that the talk will be 
kept impersonal and away from particulars. There are even some 
of us who act as though the whole question of sex was something 
nasty or unclean, something to be ignored, to be suppressed and 
hidden. 

As a result, many people remain completely ignorant about sex 
or fall victim to all manner of strange misconceptions or old 
wives’ tales about the subject. Fortunately, in recent years, some 
progress has been made in disseminating reliable information 
about sexual matters, but the movement has continued to run 
afoul of social taboos and misguided opposition. The need for 
more information is still great. Personal and marital adjust- 
ment problems frequently revolve around matters of sex, and we 
cannot hope to reduce the incidence of these problems by con- 
tinuing to look upon sex and the dissemination of sexual infor- 
mation as something foreign and somehow evil. In the pages that 
follow, we shall make an effort to provide concise and factual in- 
formation on the topic of sex and to study and evaluate some of 


the romantic, delusional ideas many of us still hold in regard to 
sex. 


Psychosexual Development 


Psychosexual development involves interaction between à 


person's biological functioning, his affections toward others, and 
his attitudes toward sex and sex roles. 


Biological functioning. The sex organs attain full maturity at 
the end of puberty, which occurs somewhat earlier in girls than 
in boys. Girls usually pass from puberty around the ages of twelve 
or thirteen, and boys, around fifteen to seventeen. With full ma- 
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turity, individuals are ready to mate—but only biologically, not 
necessarily psychologically. 

The male sex gland, the testis, is composed of two types of 
cells, one producing sperm cells, or spermatozoa, the other act- 
ing upon all other cells of the body and producing such secondary 
male sex characteristics as beard and general hairiness, deep 
voice, broad shoulders, and so forth. 

The spermatozoa are extremely small, being approximately one 
five-hundredth of an inch in length on the average. In a normal 
ejaculation, from 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 spermatozoa may 
be released. The spermatozoa are carried in the semen, which is 
a fluid ejaculated by the male during the orgasm or sexual cli- 
max. The penis is the organ of copulation through which the 
semen is brought near the opening of the uterus in the female. To 
transmit the semen and sperm, the penis must become rigid or 
erect in order to penetrate into the female genital tract. Erection 
occurs during periods of sexual excitement when the blood supply 
to the genital organs of both male and female is greatly increased 
and the vessels and erectile tissue become engorged. The skin sur- 
face around the end of the penis contains many sensory nerve 
endings, thus making the whole genital area very sensitive. 

The female sex glands are the ovaries, located in the pelvis on 
either side of and immediately adjacent to the womb or uterus. 
The ovaries serve the same double function the testes perform for 
the male; i.e., they produce the ova or egg cells and cause the 
appearance of secondary female sex characteristics such as breasts, 
broader hips, a rounder, softer figure, and the like. 

After puberty, the egg cells mature and, under normal condi- 
tions, are discharged from the ovary at the rate of one ovum for 
each menstrual cycle, i.e. approximately every 24 to 28 days. 
This process is called ovulation and generally occurs about the 
middle of the menstrual month, which is about twelve to fifteen 
days after the beginning of the last menstrual period. The dis- 
charged ovum is carried along the Fallopian tubes, which are hol- 
low muscular tubes leading to the uterus. In normal reproduction, 
sperm cells pass through the uterus to the Fallopian tubes, where 
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fertilization ordinarily takes place. The fertilized egg then passes 
into the uterus, which provides space for its growth throughout 
the period of gestation. During the development of the egg in the 
Ovaries, changes take place within the uterus and especially in 
the uterine lining, preparing it to receive the fertilized egg. If the 
egg is not fertilized, a large part of the uterine lining is sloughed 
away about every 24 to 28 days; the bleeding that follows con- 
stitutes the menstrual flow. 

The uterus opens through the cervix into the vagina. The cer- 
vix is a canal-like opening through which the spermatozoa enter 
and through which the menstrual flow leaves the uterus. The 
vagina, which is a membranous tube or vestibule, is the female 


be broken before then in other ways. 
The external genital organs of the female are the vulva, which 
or lips, and the clitoris. Under sex- 
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may vary greatly. As with other physiological drives, expres- 
sion of the sex drive is socially conditioned and patterned. 
Man’s intelligence, his ability to reason, to memorize, to imagine, 
and to recognize certain standardized forms of social behavior 
has greatly modified his sexual activity. His choice of a partner 
is usually conditioned by his experiences and relationships with 
Others. If an individual has, for example, categorized love and 
Sex into two opposing compartments labeled “good” and “bad,” 
he may avoid sexual relations with anybody whom he loves and 
respects. Different attitudes toward sexual matters may lead dif- 
ferent individuals through the whole gamut of responses from 
frequent and promiscuous sexual intercourse to total abstinence. 

It should be clear, then, that sexual behavior cannot be under- 
Stood only in terms of physiological processes, but must take into 
account psychological and social factors as well. It is for this 
Teason that we speak of psychosexual development and adjust- 
ment. 

In describing the physiological processes involved in sexual 
behavior, we pointed out that an individual reaches biological 
Sexual maturity as he emerges from puberty. However, the man- 
ner in which the individual reacts to the biological changes is de- 
termined, to a large extent, by his experiences before puberty and 
during maturation. 

The course of development that leads to mature sexual adjust- 
Ment in our culture may be divided into three phases. The first of 
these is the infancy period. During infancy, most children show 
an interest in their sexual organs and frequently may be observed 
touching and examining them. Soon the child becomes curious 
about the sex function in others, although these early interests and 
actions of the child have no sexual meaning in and of themselves, 
as in the adult. Sexual significance is acquired through learning 
the social meaning of such behavior. Although the child may de- 
Tive pleasure from his own body, this pleasure may be mitigated 
by the reaction of others, especially of the mother. An understand- 
Ing mother who does not become upset over her child's natural 
Curiosity about sex will help the child to develop a favorable atti- 
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tude toward sex. But the mother who punishes her child for play- 
ing with his sex organs or refuses to answer his questions will 
cause the child to regard sex as something “unspeakable and un- 
touchable.” . 

Infancy gives way to the latency period. Latency supposedly is 
a neutral period that has little significance for later sex problems. 
During this period, a child seems to grow less curious about sex. 
It has been pointed out, however, that this is not true of all cul- 
tures. The occurrence of this so-called neutral period in our cul- 
ture may spring primarily from the sex-repressive nature of our 
culture. Recently, Kinsey's researches have thrown some doubt on 
the assumption that this neutral period really occurs. 

During the third, or puberty period, the child becomes increas- 
ingly interested in sexual activity. Biologically, the organism has 
matured, but psychologically and socially the individual has not. 
He is learning new ways of behavior and how to fit himself into 
new roles. He is in a transition period between childhood and 
adulthood. He must cast off his childhood dependency and learn 
to become independent. He must assume new responsibilities and 
certain of his culture's mores and values. 


The following criteria of psychological maturation have been 
suggested by Katherine W. Taylor.' They are: 


(1) attaining emotional emancipation from one's parents 
and developing genuine self-determination; (2) becoming an 
integral part of a group of one's peers; (3) seeking a satisfac- 
tory hetero-sexual adjustment; and (4) establishing himself 
as a person on his or her own outside the childhood home. 
Until these goals are reached, the person in question can 


scarcely be called a true adult no matter what his chrono- 
logical age may be. 


One of the major problems durin 
that although the individual i 


disapprove, generally, 
Furthermore, an adol 


£ puberty arises from the fact 
$ biologically mature, social mores 
of sexual intercourse outside of marriage. 
escent is generally expected to remain in 


1 [n Becker and Hill, eds., Family, Marriage and Parenthood, p. 478. 
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school to complete his education rather than drop out of school 
to get married and begin work. Many young people are able to 
solve this dilemma by getting married and continuing their 
schooling. ` 

In each of the three periods of psychosexual development, a 
youngster fixes upon certain characteristic love objects. In psy- 
choanalytic terms, the three periods are labeled narcissistic (the 
infancy period), homosexual (the latency period), and hetero- 
sexual (the puberty period). In early childhood, the child finds 
pleasure primarily in his own body; he is his own primary love 
Object. He is not interested in persons of the opposite sex and 
shows no particular preference for persons of his own sex; in 
Other words, he does not identify and choose according to sex. As 
the child grows older, the “gang” stage Or homosexual stage 
emerges. As used here, the word *homosexual" has no connota- 


“Do you think it's possible to fall in love with the whole senior class at once?" 
(Reproduced by special permission of Consolidated News Features, Inc.) 
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tions of sex satisfaction; rather, it refers to a person’s choice : 
others of his same sex as associates and playmates. Groups e 
clubs of the same sex are formed and the opposite sex is pon : 
The child is shifting his dependence from the home to outsi : 
groups. As the child approaches puberty, as the secondary iie 
characteristics appear, and as various social-psychological erre 
begin to make their influence felt, he begins to show an interest : 
the opposite sex. At first, however, his choices are generalize . 
That is, the man is interested in women as women and not in any 
particular woman; the same is true of the girl's interest in ire 
The tendency to go together in groups and to shift attention to 
first one and then to another person is characteristic of this stags 
But as the individual grows older, this generalized interest in E 
persons of the opposite sex becomes narrowed down and more an 

more specific, till he finally settles on one particular person. 

The choice he makes will depend, to a considerable extent. on 
his previous experiences. If, at an earlier date, he suffered some 
embarrassment or shame or some traumatic experience with 
someone of the Opposite sex, he may be very cautious in his ap- 
proach to others or may seek out only those people with whom 
he knows he will be comfortable and at ease. Thus, the personal 
relationships he has established at each level of his development 
will be significant factors influencing his psychosexual growth. 

Attitudes toward sex and 
the child’s early sex Curiosity 
mining the child’s later attit 


sex roles. The parents’ responses tO 
probably play a major role in deter- 
udes toward sex and sexual expres- 


he attitudes of his par 
begin while the chil 


(Top photo courtesy Los An- 
geles Mirror. Bottom photo 
Courtesy American Stock 
Photos. ) 


Differential training in 
sex roles. The two little 
girls are playing house, 
learning feminine tasks. 
The small boy is learning 
how to handle tools, a 
masculine task. 
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swer a frank question is contributing to his child's ape " 
conveying the impression that sexual discussions—and there ae 
sex itself—are humiliating and taboo. Furthermore, the Peet 
tion that has been withheld is likely to be picked up by the chil 
in some other, perhaps less desirable, way. ; . 
In addition to learning about sex functions, the growing child 
and adolescent learn sex roles. Differential training for boys and 
girls begins in early childhood; boys and girls are given different 
toys and encouraged to engage in different activities. Pd 
the mother and father serve às examples of typical male an 


female behavior. In dating, too, boys and girls gain insight into 
their roles as male or female. 


Factors in Mate Selection 


for cultural factors, not bi 
marital relationship will tak 
or otherwise. 

Let us now turn ou 
that determine mate s 
categories: (1) Impe 
Ships with others, a 
characteristics? 


ological ones, dictate what form the 
e, whether monogamous, polygamous, 


r attention to a consideration of the factors 
election. These may be grouped into ial 
rsonal factors, (2) the individual's relation- 
nd (3) the individual's personality needs and 


o in the area, If it is markedly imbalanced 
ty for either men or women to get married 
ection of the ratio). In general, urban cen- 
Ss of women, rural areas an excess of men. 


? Manford Hinshaw Kuhn, “How Mates are Sorted,” in Becker and Hill, 
eds., Family, Marriage and Parenthood, p. 246. 
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as shown in the following table. This condition may vary, how- 
ever, for specific areas. 


A Comparison of Rural and Urban Sex Ratios 


Sex ratio of all classes 
of the population 


Area in each area 
United States, 1940 100.7 
Urban 95.5 
Rural Nonfarm 103.7 
Rural Farm 111.7 


On the basis of the sex ratio, some states are “good,” others 
“bad,” for women or men in terms of their chances of finding a 
mate. The ten “best” states for women and the ten poorest for 
men are Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and Nevada. The 
ten poorest states for women and the best for men are Massachu- 
Setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, and Missouri. 

It is rather surprising to find that in spite of our mobility, resi- 
dential proximity plays a role in mate selection. The operation of 
this factor becomes more understandable when we realize that 
Tesidential proximity does not mean merely physical nearness, 
but, more significantly, social nearness. That is, people living in 
the same neighborhood are likely to share a similar economic and 
Social status, to be members of the same neighborhood clubs or 
Organizations, to attend the same churches, and to belong to the 
Same ethnic groups. Since people marry most frequently within 
their own socio-economic class, and since people living in the 
Same neighborhood generally are of the same class level, we may 
Expect residential proximity to exert an influence on marital choice. 

The individual who has many social contacts has, of course, a 
Wider range from which to choose a mate than the person who is 
relatively isolated and confined. This is reflected in a study made 
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in California by Popenoe,* who studied the question of where 
educated married couples first met. For slightly over 25 per cent 
of the group, the first meeting took place in educational insti- 
tutions. The following table shows a detailed breakdown of the 
places of first meeting. 


Places of First Meeting Number Per cent 
Educational system 2297 25.3 
Homes of friends 1656 18.2 
Business contacts 1143 12.9 
Church and church social organizations 927 10.2 
Propinquity 867 9.5 
Private recreation 747 8.2 
Travel, vacation, resort 638 7.0 
Commercial recreation 345 2.7 
Miscellaneous 251 2.7 
Pick-ups 210 2.3 


Although business contacts loom large in this table, we should 
remember that there are certain jobs in which the chances of 
meeting eligible persons are very slim. Thus nursing, library work, 
and social work are some of the areas of work for women where 
the chances of finding a man are relatively small. 

Finally, “cultural permissiveness" with respect to choice of 
mate should be considered. Cultural stereotypes and prohibitions, 
if they have been assimilated by the individual, will limit his choice. 
Incest, for example, is tabooed in most cultures, so strongly. in 
fact, that the individual does not even consider choosing a mate 
from within his close family circle. And often intermarriage i$ 
frowned upon. "Marrying below one's class" constitutes a more 
ambiguous situation, being subject to possible Social disapproval. 
However, the very fact of ambiguity may discourage a person from 
choosing someone outside his own socio-economic level. 


The role of interpersonal relationships. Individuals are deeply 


affected in their choice of mates by the kind of relationships they 


3 Paul Popenoe, 


"Meetings that Lead to Marriage," 
Vol. 17, 76-88. 


” Eugenical News, 1932. 
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have had with their parents. The emotional intensity of parental 
attachment, the love or hate or ambivalence that characterized 
parent-child relations, influences the kind of a person the indi- 
vidual will choose for a mate. If, for instance, a boy has been 
Over-protected by his mother, he may, on growing up, seek a wife 
Who will deal with him in the same way—a mother substitute. Or 
the opposite may occur. A woman who suffered under the harsh 
Strictures of a domineering father may look for a husband who is 
gentle, kind, and even-tempered, the exact antithesis of her father. 

Similarly, marital choice will be affected by the extent to 
Which relationships outside of the home have been satisfying. One 
Person may be acutely embarrassed or painfully awkward when 
meeting members of the opposite sex for the first time, which 
Would tend to discourage him from making further approaches. 
On the other hand, someone who meets people easily, who is 
perfectly at ease in company, will look forward eagerly to mak- 
Ing new friends and acquaintances. 

Out of these relationships there usually emerges an 1mage of 
the prospective spouse that reflects the individual’s previous social 
experience as well as his personality needs. This image, however, 
1S not necessarily consistent. It may vary considerably from period 
to period. In childhood, for example, the ideal mate image may 
Closely resemble the parent of the opposite sex, as reflected in 
the child’s remark to his mother when he says, “I want to marry 
you when I get big.” This parent image is later modified by 
images of uncles, cousins, motion-picture stars, athletic heroes, 
and the like. For some imaginative adolescents the ideal mate 
image may be strong enough to provide physical as well as per- 
sonality and social characteristics. 

Such ideal mate images may operate as more or less conscious 
factors in mate selection. The actual choice may correspond 
rather closely to the ideal, but in most cases the individual prob- 
ably makes a compromise or finds that other factors are more 
important. 

It is impossible to point to any one factor in an individual’s 
experience as being the sole cause for his choosing a particular 
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person. Many different elements come into play and these vary 
from person to person. 


Personality needs and characteristics of the individual. Actu- 
ally, we cannot deal with an individual’s temperament apart from 
his interpersonal relationships because the type of person we are 
depends very much on how well we get along with others. It is 
only for purposes of analysis that we here deal with them sepa- 
rately. 

The individual is not necessarily aware of all of his needs, but 
the ease or strain he feels in his contacts with different people 
may indicate that some of his acquaintances meet his conscious 
or unconscious needs and that others do not. : 

One of the most important needs operating in mate selection 
is the need for acceptance and recognition. In a study of psycho- 
logical factors affecting choice of mate, Strauss * reports both 
men and women as saying that they wanted in their marriage 
partner somebody who would "show me affection," *understand 
my moods,” “appreciate me just as I am," “make me feel 1 


count for something.” Thus, the person who lacks self-confidence 
may seek out somebod 


help him to make decisions. 


who protects him and tries to make 


all his decisions for him. 
Also, it is possible that two people 


* Anselm Straus, A Study of Three Psychological Factors Affecting Choice of 
Mate. Ph.D. Thesis, Chicago, University of Chicago Libraries, 1945, 
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essentially is an easy-going, rather placid type. But the object of 
his affection may be playing the same game with him, trying to 
mask her strong will under a cloak of feminine serenity and help- 
lessness. And invariably, after they are married, a situation will 
arise where one will refuse to give ground before the other. and 
both will be at one another's throats. A happy marriage will be 
One in which both partners are able to satisfy their needs. 


Why people do not marry. We may consider the question of 
why people do not marry within the same frame of reference in 
which we discussed mate selection. 

A person may, first of all, have no opportunity to meet mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. In certain lines of work, as we have 
already indicated, men and women are relatively isolated from 
One another. In some parts of the country the sex ratio is de- 
Cidedly unfavorable for one or the other sex. And members of a 
Socially prominent family who are strongly status-conscious may 

€ very restricted in their choice of mates. 

Secondly, the particular kind of relationship an individual has 
had with his parents may make the choice of a mate very difficult 
for him. Sometimes he develops an excessive identification with 
his parents. A man may be very close to his mother, for example. 
Psychologically he has never been weaned and this makes it im- 
Possible for him to find another woman to take his mother’s 
Place. Or a person may have been overindulged as a child and so, 
having had all his wishes catered to, may find it extremely difficult 
to accept the initiative and responsibilities that go with marriage. 

Closely related to the fear of accepting responsibility is the fear 
Of losing one’s freedom or independence. The fear of being “tied 
down” with a “ball and chain” is among the many expressions 
common to us that imply that getting married is tantamount to 
losing one’s freedom. 

Many people do not marry because they set their goals too high. 
Their ideas of what they want in another person are quite removed 
from reality. They are in love with a fantasy, an ideal that no real 
Person could ever possibly fit. Often this delusion can be traced to 
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parental influence. A mother, let us say, may be overambitious for 
her son and daughter and may instill in them the belief that they 
are much too good for anyone else. In order to avoid quarreling 
with their mother, the children may give in to her and wait for the 
“ideal” mate—who, of course, will never materialize. 

Frequently the idealized Picture of the mate is a defense. The 
person who has been disappointed in love may now set his goal 
so high that his chances of becoming involved again, and perhaps 
of again meeting failure and disappointment, are reduced, The 


person is afraid of being hurt again and the idealization functions 
as a protective armor, 
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Secondly, a great deal of pressure is exerted against the idea of 
Marrying too young. Although sexual maturity coincides with 
adolescence, sexual expression outside of marriage is considered 
Improper. And since few adolescents have the economic means to 
Support a family, marriage is postponed. Therefore, early attach- 
ments may be broken up, and these breakups may be very dis- 
turbing for the individuals involved. 

Often pressures that reflect cultural mores are supplemented by 
Other pressures, reflecting the strong personality needs of the par- 
ents. The father, for instance, who prevents his son from marrying 
the girl he wants to marry may justify his action on the ground 
that he acted for the boy's own good. Actually, however, the 
father probably has identified himself strongly with his son and 
hopes to attain through the boy's success and achievements a little 
Of the glory and adulation he himself was denied, perhaps because 
he married early and had to support a family. The father regards 
the marriage as a threat to his hopes. The son, on the other hand, 
is beset by a conflict of loyalties that may well disturb his rela- 
tionships both with his father and with the girl he loves. 

Ifa marriage is postponed or a love affair broken off, the indi- 
Viduals concerned may build up defenses against future emotional 
attachments as a safeguard against being hurt again. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible for individuals to grow rather than to 
decline in their capacity to love. 


Dating and Courtship Adjustments 


Marriages are preceded by a more or less extended period 
Of courtship, and the nature of the courtship affects subsequent 
Marital relations in a significant way. The expectations built up 
during this period influence marital choice as well as the satisfac- 
tion and happiness derived from marriage. 
The expectations have to be understood in social terms as well 
as in terms of the needs and the personality of the individual. The 
cult of “romantic love" has long flourished in America. Most of 
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the articles of the creed are well known; from childhood on most 
of us are taught the code. The belief assumes that a perfect mate 
has been decreed by fate for each of us, that somewhere there is 
someone exclusively for us and that inevitably we shall meet. Also, 
love springs into being at first sight, and as long as two people are 
in love nothing else matters. Winch ? has pointed out that this 
emphasis is expressive of cultural values; it functions to support 
individualism and to give expression to self-realization, and the 
idealization of the love-object becomes understandable when we 
consider the feelings of inferiority and insecurity that character- 
ize the adolescent period. 

Although this romantic love concept is the stock in trade of 
movies, much popular fiction, radio serials, and commercial ad- 
vertising, it is not so all pervasive as might at first be imagined. 
But regardless of whether the romantic love concept flourished or 
not, certain individuals would still attribute to their mates charac- 
teristics that these mates never actually possessed. And since these 
idealized projections soon crumble under the harsh realities of 
everyday married life, strain and conflict result. Young people 
who accept the romantic illusion often think of love and mar- 
riage in terms of impossible perfection. They expect marriage to 
be a sort of effortless ecstasy, where love conquers all. 

On the other hand, young people may try to make it appear 
that they can “take or leave” a particular person. They may feign 
indifference; they may keep a neat balance sheet of the other per- 
son's good and bad points, which will guard them against loss of 
status and soften the blow if a relationship is broke 

The postponement of marriage means, of cours 
of the dating and courtship period. The courtship 
much trial-and-error learning. As has been poin 
when heterosexual contacts are first initiated, th 
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cates the emotions, and (2) It gives the individual a chance to 
discover his preferences and needs by trying out his emotions on 
different love objects. 

When young people start dating, they have a great deal to learn 
about one another as well as about the culturally accepted ways 
of behaving. Often, when boy and girl first meet, they are shy and 
somewhat insecure. Sometimes one or both parties will try to cover 
up their embarrassment by showing off. Others may be so uncom- 
fortable that they will try to avoid members of the opposite sex in 
the future. But a young person’s popularity is often judged ac- 
cording to the number of dates he has; and if someone remains 
too long secluded he may find himself permanently shunted to the 
social sidelines, a victim of the competition. 

When dating becomes serious and the boy and girl begin to 
consider marriage, dating merges into courtship. At this point, 
new considerations arise. Among the factors that become increas- 
ingly important are: (1) family background, i.e., the psychologi- 
cal climate in which the person grew up; (2) values and goals of 
the individuals, including attitudes toward family life; and (3) 
€motional maturity. 


Family background. Terman’s 7 study of the psychological fac- 
tors in marital happiness has shown that the relationship between 
parents and the link between parents and children are among the 
Most important factors influencing marital adjustment. The kind 
of psychological climate in which individuals grow up influences 
their behavior and ability to adjust. Furthermore, since the family 
is the main socializing agency in our culture, an individual’s atti- 
tudes and values can be better understood when seen against his 
family background. 

Although there is a definite tendency for marital happiness to 
Tun in families, the fact that parents were unhappily married does 
Not necessarily indicate that their children’s marriages will foun- 
der. However, a happier marriage will result if both partners are 


7 Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. 
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aware of the family backgrounds of the other and can thus better 
understand one another’s personality, values, and goals. 


Values and goals of the individual, including attitudes toward 


family life. An individual's goals give direction to his life. It is 
important that a couple understand one another's goals in order 
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was guarded and watched very strictly as a child. So is the adult 
Who is satisfied only when he can dominate somebody else, who 
has to have his own way. This type of person may have been 
overly indulged or extremely frustrated as a child. Another great 
potential source of tension is present if either husband or wife is 
moody. One mate may never know whether the other is going to 
be ina good humor or a bad; his moods appear to have nothing 
to do with what the other has done; incidents that almost anyone 
else would take in stride either depress or elate him excessively, 
but it is difficult to anticipate which reaction will materialize. 
Such “touchiness” in one spouse causes the other spouse to be- 
Come uncertain, tense, and irritable. 

Problems arise in any marriage. In themselves, problems need 
Not be disruptive. More important are the ways in which husband 
and wife handle and react to them. At times, all of us may fall 
back on defense mechanisms instead of attempting to solve the 
Problems realistically. But the immature person will utilize de- 
fense mechanisms almost constantly. He may rationalize or with- 
draw or daydream to escape having to face his problems. But 
Such devices merely create new tensions in the individual and the 
Problem remains, to appear again at a later date. 

The problem of petting and sexual intercourse often arises to 
Perplex adolescents and young adults during the dating and court- 
ship period. Physiologically the adolescent is quite capable of hav- 
ing sexual relations, but much more than mere biological capac- 
ity must be considered here. Our cultural mores forbid sex activity 
Outside of marriage; and although there is often a great discrep- 
ancy between prescription and practice, there is a moral issue in- 
volved. Each individual must evaluate this moral issue for him- 
Self, and many different decisions are possible. Some people re- 
ject the moral prohibitions without suffering any resulting psycho- 
logical disturbances. Others feel guilty and shameful if they yield. 
Still others observe the prohibitions because they have assimilated 
the values and mores of the group that frown upon promiscuity. 
Prohibitions are likely to be especially strong if they involve reli- 
gious values in which sexual activity is considered sinful. Again, 
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the individual may conform to the mores because he fears preg- 
nancy and all its consequences. Some may have sexual relations 
with the person to whom they are engaged but not with others. . 

Different cultures, of course, have different mores. Some SOCI- 
eties place relatively few restructions on sexual activity -— 
marriage; others enforce the sexual taboos even more strongly 
than we do. And the degree to which mores are observed changes. 
Today, in our culture, we find a wide discrepancy between public 
and private code, between mores and actual practices, between 
what people say and what they do. 

The frequency with which premarital intercourse takes place 
depends not only on the over-all cultural mores, but also is influ- 
enced by the strictness of childhood training and shows subcul- 
tural variations, Subcultural variations become apparent when 
persons of different educational backgrounds are compared. The 
Kinsey § report shows that by the age of 21, 49 per cent of those 


with some college education have had premarital intercourse, 77 
per cent of the high-school g 
of the grammar. 


versed regarding other sexual outlets. Masturbation and petting to 
a climax increa 
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son, many people assume that it also is a cause of marital dif- 
ficulties. However, many writers in this field agree that sexual 
maladjustment is more often a symptom, rather than a cause, of 
marital unhappiness. And in cases where it is a cause, it rarely is 
the only one. Levy and Munroe ° state this point well when they 
say: 


Now the appearance of snowstorms is regularly preceded 
by the dropping of leaves from the trees. Nevertheless we do 
not consider the fall of leaves responsible for snow. We know 
very well that the coming of winter produces both these ef- 
fects. Just so it may be that some fundamental struggle be- 
tween husband and wife brings about sexual disharmony and 
the other evidences of discord which make them consider 
their marriage a failure. Actually the relationship between 
sexual incompatibility and the failure of marriage is very in- 
tricate. I believe that close study of the problem will show us 
that it is both cause and effect, and also perhaps just an 
accompaniment, an expression of general lack of harmony. 


Once sexual maladjustment arises it may intensify further dis- 
turbances in the marital relationship. It is also possible that sex- 
ual difficulties will become more and more irritating to the persons 
involved, since it is more tangible, more clearly recognizable than 
other more subtle psychological factors. The crucial point to keep 
in mind is that sexual behavior reflects the personality character- 
istics and the cultural conditioning of the individual and cannot 
be understood apart from these. Furthermore, in a happy marriage 
Sexual satisfaction of one partner depends on the satisfaction of 
the other. Fulfilling the desire of the mate is the condition of satis- 
faction for the other mate. The husband and wife play comple- 
mentary, not conflicting roles. We see thus that the sex relation in 
marriage depends not only on the strength of the sexual need in 
each person, but also on the fact that the husband and wife are 
Decessary to one another for its satisfaction. 


“Reprinted from The Happy Family by John Levy and Ruth Munroe, by 
panes of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1947 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
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Either one or both spouses may be sexually dissatisfied for a 
number of reasons. 

1. It is possible that the sex drive is stronger in one of them 
and that he or she may desire sexual intercourse more frequently. 
Terman ?? used the ratio between actual and preferred frequency 
of intercourse as one of the basic sexual adjustment factors. On 
the basis of these ratios, he classified the subjects of his study into 
five categories representing (a) marked hunger, and (b) moder- 
ate hunger, when the frequency of preferred intercourse was greater 
than that of actual intercourse, (c) optimum satisfaction, where 
the frequencies were the same, and (d) moderate satiety, and 
(e) marked satiety, where frequency of actual intercourse ex- 
ceeded frequency of preferred intercourse. He found that in slightly 
more than half of the wives and husbands optimum satisfaction 
was obtained, and that, in general, this group had the highest hap- 
gree of unsatisfied hunger or of 
satiety, the lower the general trend of happiness. He found, fur- 
n spouse depends not only on his 
o on the sexual satisfaction of his 
Oys approximately the intercourse 
s well as his wife, will have a mod- 
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the emotional release the orgasm affords. Terman found that the 
wife’s orgasm adequacy was the most important of the sex factors. 
In the population sample he studied, 66.6 per cent of the wives 
said that they experienced orgasm usually or always, and 33.4 
per cent replied that they experienced it rarely or never. The mean 
happiness score of wives increases as the frequency of adequate 
Orgasm experience increases; the same is true of the happiness 
Scores of the husbands of these wives. 

Again, these are averages; the range of scores in each group 
shows a high happiness score for some of the wives who never 
or rarely experience orgasm and a low happiness score for some 
who always or usually do. 

3. Some women who are strongly sexed may have just as much 
difficulty reaching an orgasm as do women in whom the sex drive 
may be very weak. Both conditions are included under the term 
“frigidity.” The causes for frigidity are not too well known. Clini- 
cal evidence indicates that many factors are involved. Frigidity 
May stem from biological factors, although endocrine therapy has 
Not generally been successful in effecting a cure. Or, frigidity may 
be related to the woman’s attitudes toward sex, especially if she 
learned as a child to regard everything related to the sex act with 
Tevulsion. Frigidity also may be connected with traumatic experi- 
ences. Because of the multiplicity of factors, no one method of 
treatment can be advocated as being the answer in all cases. Help 
for some of these women may be obtained from psychotherapy or 
from instruction in sex techniques. Even those women who are 
not helped may be able to make a happy adjustment with their 
husband by reducing the high value they or their husbands may 
have placed on this sex factor and by emphasizing other values in 
Marriage. 

The counterpart to frigidity in women is impotence in men. 
Impotence may manifest itself in failure to produce an erection or 
In premature ejaculation, as well as in a very low sexual interest 
and drive. Clinical evidence indicates that impotence generally is 
a psychological problem. Often the condition is temporary, caused 
by general tension and fatigue. Where it is more lasting, it may 
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spring from disturbed emotional relationships with the wife, or 
personality problems of the husband. 


It is clearly apparent from a survey of the work in this field vies 
sexual adjustment and maladjustment are tremendously importan 
problems for millions of couples. A better understanding of the 


factors that influence the sexual relationship between a man and 
a woman is needed. 
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Old Aģe 


Adjustments 


CHAPTER 14 


e THE AGING PROCESS 
e WAYS OF ADJUSTING TO THE AGING 


PROCESS 


I. preceding chapters we have 
discussed the adjustment problems of children, adolescents, and 
adults. We now turn to consider the problems peculiar to the last 
period in the life cycle—old age. 

Most of us have older relatives and friends. We enjoy the com- 
pany of some of them, some irk us with their meddlesomeness, 
and still others bore us with their often repeated stories. 

The nature of the aging process and the conditions of our cul- 
ture create certain problems characteristic of the old-age group. 
But at the same time there is no "typical" old person, for the 
process of aging affects different people in different ways, and cul- 
turally engendered frustrations and gratifications vary according 
to the environment. Each person will experience and interpret 
these frustrations and gratifications according to his own person- 
ality, the richness or drabness of his childhood and adult life, and 
his attitudes toward old age. Thus the prevalence of certain char- 
acteristic old-age adjustment problems should not lead us to be- 
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ies are presented to indicate some of the many differences that 


can be found in the way elderly people adjust or fail to adjust to 
their problems. 
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sleep even when there is company. Outside of his immediate fam- 
on lees not recognize anybody. If he goes out, he soon becomes 
à ss and wants to go home again. His memory for recent events 
Pepa completely gone, and when he talks at all, he fills his 

versation with recollections of his childhood days spent on a 
large farm in Kentucky. To an outsider, his life seems empty, de- 
Void of all interests and meaning. 
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We see in these two examples the tremendous importance a 
Psychological factors play in how we adjust to old age. Some 0 
these Psychological factors can be detected while we are still young 
So that we may better, and earlier, prepare for our old ages 

Although old age may seem very remote to most of us, it is à 
situation we shall all have to face—barring, of course, early death. 
One in every 12 persons in this country is 65 years old or over, 
and the proportion is steadily increasing. Chart 1 shows how our 
population has been aging during the last 50 years. Although the 

i as increased 98 per cent from 1900 to 1950; 
65-year-old age group has been 298 per cent. 
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CHART 2 
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and most rural families—grandparents, parents, and children— 
generally lived under the same roof. Even today most older people 
live in families; fewer than one-fourth have other living arrange- 
ments. Of this one-fourth, 14 per cent live in households of their 


own but without relatives, 4 per cent live as roomers or boarders 
with non-relatives, and 


houses, and institutions. 
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Pay increases in his job, the older person must accept the fact that 
his days of opportunity are over. At best, he will be allowed to 
keep his present job and continue at the same level, but it is more 
likely that he will have to take another position that will involve 
lowering his standard of living. When we consider further that in 
1950, 70 per cent of all women 65 years old and over had lost 
the benefit of a husband’s financial support, and that 59 per cent 
of the men in that age group were not employed, we realize that a 
considerable proportion of the aged are financially dependent. 

We have already seen that most of the child’s and adolescent’s 
problems arise as his contacts expand, as he is forced to adjust to 
the demands of meeting new people and new and strange situa- 
tions. Quite the opposite is true for the older person. At retire- 
ment, his world begins to shrink. He must face the fact that close 
business associations will be broken, that the stimulation and chal- 
lenge that his job offered will soon be gone. 

In summary, then, we may say that the shift from rural to 
urban living, the rise of the conjugal family at the expense of the 
extended, and the usually sudden retirement from work are among 
the basic causes of severe adjustment problems for the aged. And 
the fact that the number of aged in our population is increasing 
constantly means that more and more people are going to be con- 
fronted with these problems. 

The problems faced by the older population find their most 
dramatic expression in the fact that persons 60 years old and over 
make up approximately one-third of all first admissions to Ameri- 
can mental hospitals, and suicide occurs more frequently in the 
old-age group than in any other. An analysis of admissions to 
mental hospitals by states and by socio-economic status shows 
that the rate of admission is highest in the oldest and most urban- 
ized sections of the country—the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states and in the Pacific area to which large numbers of older 


people have migrated—and in lower-class dwelling areas.* The 


“Sociological Aspects of Mental Disorders in Later 
ed., Mental Disorders in Later Life. Stanford, Cal- 
Press, 1947, pp. 117-133. 


3H, Warren Dunham, 
Life," in Oscar J. Kaplan, 
ifornia, Stanford University 
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process of aging combined with the frustrations that our culture 
imposes on the aged may burden the older person to the extent 
that deterioration and breakdown are inevitable. . 

We must emphasize at this point that the nature of the adjust- 
ment problems that the aged face is not universal for all cultures. 
Different cultures approach and regard old age and the aging 
process in different ways, and even within particular cultures we 
find wide differences in attitudes and beliefs toward the aged. Let 
us consider some of these different values and attitudes in some 
detail here. 

To begin with, our culture emphasizes youth. Youth we see as 
a gay, exciting, dynamic period of life. The young person is full 
of energy, ready to accept all challenges, bold, confident, coura- 
geous, pioneering. The world is wide open for him. “Our young 
people are our most prized possessions, the hope of the future,” 
we say, implying in the same breath that aging is sad and pain- 
ful, that elderly or beyond-middle-age people are relatively useless 
and burdensome. This emphasis is quite different from the Japa- 
nese tendency, for example, to stress the advantages of old age. 
Embree * reports that in some Japanese villages men and women 
hold a party when they reach the age of 61, a privileged age that, 
once attained, henceforth entitles the person to respect and special 
privileges in recognition of his wisdom. 

Further, our society has no 
ing the obligation of chil 
Even if children accept 
willingly and in the proc 
Ina study of the attitu 


‘John F. Embree, Suye Mura: A Japanese Village. Chi ee t 
Chicago Press, 1949, p, 214, ge- Chicago, University o 


5 Robert M. Dinkel, "Attitudes of Children toward S 
3 


u ti Par- 
ents,” American Sociological Review, Vol, 9, 1944, 370- pporting Aged 


79. 
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centage of those willing to accept the responsibility decreased rap- 
idly as the hardships or inconveniences connected with such care 
became more severe (see Table 1). Before proceeding with the 
test, Dinkel determined whether the students were of rural or 
urban background. The figures given in Table 1 are for students of 
urban background. The table also indicates that there are pro- 
nounced differences between the attitudes of the Protestant and 
Catholic students, the obligation of children to support their par- 
ents in old age being more firmly established among the Catholics 
than among the Protestants. But the Catholics by no means ac- 
cepted the responsibility unconditionally. Children do allow the 
nature of their personal relationships with their parents to influ- 
ence their decisions, and this has an important bearing on the 
psychological security of the parents: they cannot be sure that 
their children will be willing to care for them later on in life. 


TABLE 1 


ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN TOWARD SUPPORTING AGED PARENTS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS CHECKING EACH OF SIX STATEMENTS 
CONCERNING SUPPORT OF AGED PARENTS UNDER VARYING DEGREES 
oF HARDSHIP, ACCORDING TO RELIGION 


Statement Protestant Catholic 


Aged parents who keep getting in the way should not 


21 T 

25 12 

24 15 

are quarrelsome s 34 15 
Aged parents who interfere with family affairs s ould 

be put out of your home .... sese tty 45 26 
Children should not take care of aged parents if i 

makes for squabbling and turmoil all the TINE: «osos 67 40 


And, to cite one more illustration, reports from various indus- 
tries indicate that, on the whole, workers rarely look forward to 
their retirement. Surveys made by the Social Security Board of 
persons receiving old-age benefits show that only 5 per cent have 
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retired while still in good health. By far the largest group has been 
laid off by their employers, and the rest have retired because of 
failing health." Although attitudes toward retirement vary among 
different socio-economic groups, it is true, at least of the indus- 
trial worker, that in many cases his retirement is not voluntary. 
Business and industry place a premium on the young worker, and 
although most employers seem willing to keep on an older worker 
who has been with the company for a long time, they do not, as 
a general rule, hire older employees. 

Since retirement, then, is so often not a matter of choice, but 
is, on the contrary, often resisted, it is not surprising that many 
older people arrive at retirement age quite unprepared to accept 
the fact that they are now regarded as surplus, that their hands 
that heretofore have always been busy and productive must now 
lie idle. They want to continue working, and their unwillingness 


or inability to accept their new Situation often accentuates the dif- 
ficulties they face in adjusting to retirement. 


The Aging Process 


We have discussed in the 
social and economic conditions t 


for older people in our Society. But we have emphasized at the 
same time that there is a great deal of variability in the extent to 


which particular older People are affected by these conditions, 
and we have pointed out some of the factors that cause this vari- 
ability. 


Se past pages some of the basic 
hat create adjustment problems 


physiological changes th 
We shall find that these 


®Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge, Retirement and the Industrial Worker. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers C 
1953, p. 31. 
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different people. First, all individuals do not age at the same 
rate. For example, some people may begin to have trouble with 
their eyesight or hearing at a relatively early age: others may re- 
main keen-eyed and keen-eared until their seventies or eighties or 
even later. And we all know or have known some people who 
seemed old at forty; others who were still alert and “young” at 70. 
Secondly, various sensory functions do not age at the same rate 
in the same person. One person may begin to have trouble hear- 
ing at age 60 and may be quite deaf by the time he is 65, but his 
eyesight may remain quite good. Keeping this variability in mind, 
we can, nevertheless, note certain general trends in the aging 
process.? 

With increasing age, vision and hearing steadily decline. A 
person loses his ability to distinguish between subtle shadings, to 
match colors, and to focus on close or distant objects; and the ex- 
tent of his visual field diminishes. These changes spring primarily 
from changes in the physical characteristics of the eye. Other 
sight defects, such as the decline in the span and speed of visual 
perception, probably result from changes that occur in the central 
nervous system. 

The most common hearing defect that afflicts elderly people is 
an inability to catch high-pitched sounds. This ailment occurs so 
frequently in older people that it is regarded as a normal result 
of aging. 

It is important to note that the older person often finds it more 
difficult to adjust to impaired hearing than to defective vision. In 
à study of older people in Prairie City, a small midwestern town, 
Havighurst and Albrecht ë found that 38 per cent of the old-age 
£roup reported some degree of visual disability that could not be 
Corrected satisfactorily, and 47 per cent mentioned hearing prob- 
lems. They also noted, however, that very few people complained 
about poor vision; most of the old people had apparently made 


7 For a detailed account of the physiological aspects of aging see Nathan 
W. Shock, "Physiological Aspects of Mental Disorders in Later Life," in 
Kaplan, ed., Mental Disorders in Later Life. pp. 23-68. 

3 Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth Albrecht, Older People. New York, Long- 

mans, Green & Company, 1953. 
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a satisfactory adjustment to it. But the adjustment to im- 
paired hearing was for many much more difficult. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that impaired hearing is a much greater social 
handicap than poor vision. People who are hard of hearing often 
cannot follow a conversation, cannot understand sales people, 
and have trouble following stage, screen, and radio dialogue. Some 
actually feel that other people avoid them because they are hard 
of hearing, or make fun of them. They find it hard to accept the 
social isolation that impaired hearing forces upon them. 

Very little information is available concerning the relationship 
between the other sensory functions and advancing age. Although 
anatomists have found that taste buds and olfactory nerves atrophy 
with age, they have not actually been able to link these facts to 
loss of taste and olfactory perception in older people. Nor have 
researchers been able to prove that the aged are less sensitive to 


pain than younger people, although some studies have sought to 
establish this correlation, 


Motor abilities decline with advancing 
ing and vision. Decline in reaction tim 
lar movement and muscular coordinati 
third decade of life, but the rate of decline increases toward the 
end of life, Again, however, there is a wide range of individual 
differences among older people and much overlapping among age 
groups. 


years much as do hear- 
€ and in speed of muscu- 
On begins in the second or 


de on the physiological functioning 
er than those that Occur at other age 


less resistance to certain types of in- 
fections. 
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In the minds of many people, chronic disease is associated with 
old age. Actually chronic illness may set in at any age, and the 
marmu incidence is found in the 35-50 year-old age group.” 
But impaired health and disability increase progressively from the 
age of 15 years on, as shown in Chart 3. 


CHART 3 


DISABILITY INCREASES WITH AGE 


13.91 


TOTAL UNDEP 15-24 25-44 45-64 OVER 
POPULATION 15 65 


(From Federal Security Agency, Fact Book on 
Aging, p. 39.) 


The writers of the Fact Book on Aging point out that although 
these data were, at the time of their writing, some 17 years old. 
they are the most recent ones We have on the subject, and that 
they are generally accepted as representative of the current situ- 
ation. As the chart indicates, on the day of the interview, one in 
every seven men and women aged 65 years and over was disabled. 

Much of the disability in the old-age group arises from dis- 
Orders that are common in persons 20 years younger. At this earlier 
age these afflictions are not as yet disabling but they become pro- 


T * National Health Survey, 1935-1936. Sickness and Medical Care Series. 
ete No. 6, National Institute of Health, U.S.P.H.S. Washington, D. e. 
overnment Printing Office, 1939. : ^ 
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gressively so with advancing age. As Shock i has pointed out. e 
sources of old age disability begin in the thirties and forties, an 
it is during that period that preventive medicine can be most 
effective. 
Intellectual capacity, as measured by our standard intelligence 
tests, also changes as we grow older. Studies by a number of in- 
vestigators have shown that rapid gains in intelligence are made 
during adolescence, reaching a peak around the age of 20. Then 
a continuous, gradual decline sets in. Intelligence test results, 
however, actually are composite scores that are derived by testing 
a number of different abilities and then averaging the results. We 
can understand the nature of the changes better by studying the 
scores of particular abilities measured. Such studies reveal that 
older people do poorly on test items that call for speed of per- 
formance and relatively new adjustments. A person's ability to 
recall digits, work mathematical problems, and reproduce block 
designs also declines with age. On the other hand, older people 
do quite well on tests dealing with information, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. In these, the accumulated knowledge that comes 
with age is a definite asset. 
An individual's ability to learn new material 


also varies with 
age. In a series of studies, Ruch 


" has shown that the decline in 
learning ability that accompanies increasing age varies for differ- 


ent types of material and is most pronounced when the new mate- 
rial to be learned conflicts or interferes with material pre- 
viously learned. If his subjects merely had to learn a new habit, 
verbal or motor, the young (12 to 17 years) and the middle-aged 
(34 to 59 years) groups performed about the same; the older 
group (60-82 years) needed 20 per cent more time. But when 
learning a new habit meant that old habits had to be broken 
down, then the older group required 50 per cent more time. 


Nathan W. Shock, 
versity Press, 1951, p. 


Trends in Gerontology. St 
14, 
NF, L. Ruch, “The Differenti 
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These are the general trends that have been reported concern- 
ing the changes in mental ability that occur with the onset of old 
age. Although there is little doubt that the general trend is one 
of decline, the results must be evaluated with certain questions 
and qualifications in mind. 

First, there is a great variability within each age group, and 
considerable overlapping among age groups; many older people 
actually surpass the average of younger age groups. 

Second, most of our intelligence tests, especially speed tests, 
have been standardized on the basis of young people’s responses 
and may not, therefore, be entirely valid for older persons. 

Third, motivation is an important factor in all testing, and we 
Cannot assume that both the younger and the older person are 
equally motivated. On the whole, the younger person tends to be 
more responsive to testing situations, the older person more re- 
sistant, 

And finally, it is difficult to avoid selective sampling. Young 
people are readily available for testing in our public schools and 
they are a fairly representative sample of the total population of 
their age. We do not find older people in such large ready-made 
groups, except perhaps in some old-age homes, and these are a 
selective sample. Thus, in evaluating test scores, we always have 
to ask whether the group studied may be taken as a representative 
Cross-section. 

On the whole, functions that depend essentially on physical or 
Physiological factors show an earlier decline than those abilities 
that are primarily mental.? When we inquire into the subjective 
awareness of aging, we find that older people mention physical 
characteristics more often than mental ones as symptoms of their 
growing old. Those who are more highly educated, however, are 
more likely to mention mental symptoms than those who have 
had little education.”* 


12W, R. Miles, "Psychological Aspects of Aging,” in E. V. Cowdry, ed., 
py tome of Aging, 2nd ed. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1942, Chapter 
8. 

13L, W. Jones, “Personality and Age,” Nature, Vol. 136, 1935, 779-782. 
779-782. 
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A person’s attitude toward aging cannot be understood merely 
as a consequence of physical and physiological deterioration. His 
feelings will depend on what he still wants to do, on the goals he 
has set for himself. If these are ambitious, he may fear the on- 
set of old age much more than someone else who has no par- 
ticular plans for the future. As we have emphasized in other chap- 
ters, our behavior and our adjustment must always be understood 
within the total context of biological and psychological changes 
and environmental influences and pressures, and in the way a 
person interprets and responds to these factors. 

In measuring intelligence, investigators have gone to great 
lengths to keep the influence of learning at a minimum. As we 


have seen, those test items in which accumulative experience is 
most important—informati 


show least decline with age. 


Instrumental selections 


25-29 years 
Vocal solos 30-34 
Symphonies 30-34 
Chamber music 35-39 


aa Harvey C. Lehman, Age and Achievement, Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1953; 
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Orchestral music 35-39 
Grand opera 35-39 
Cantatas 40-44 


Light opera and musical comedy 40-44 


However, although the highest average output of superior pro- 
duction is in the thirties, the total range for best production ex- 
tends over several decades. Some of the great philosophers, for 
example, were still writing and having their works published after 
they had turned 90. 


PER CENT 
o 
o 


20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


Quantity vs. quality of philosophical output. Solid line, the one best treatise 
fas determined by consensus) by each of 182 deceased philosophers. Broken 
line, the ages at which these 182 men published 1593 books, an average of 
8.75 books per man. (From Harvey C. Lehman, Age and Achievement. Pub- 
lished for the American Philosophical Society by Princeton University Press, 
1953, p. 47.) 


Many notable creative works are produced in late maturity, 
and, as Lehman points out, any stereotyped conception of later 
maturity as an unproductive period is quite false. Individual vari- 
ations exist at each age level and "careful study of the individual 
should be the court of last appeal." 

Although Lehman is primarily concerned with presenting the 
facts concerning age and achievement, he does discuss briefly the 
possible causes for the early maxima in creativity. The 16 factors 
he lists indicate the great complexity of contributing causes. These 
factors include decline in physical vigor and sensory capacity, ill- 
ness, and glandular changes, as well as psychological and social 
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factors, such as unhappy marriage and sexual maladjustment, be- 
Teavement, preoccupation with practical concerns, less favorable 
conditions for concentrated Work, contentment with early recog- 
nition, apathy because of non-recognition and destructive criti- 
cism, increasing inflexibility, decrease in motivation leading to 
weaker intellectual interest and curiosity, a less stimulating social 


and cultural environment, psychoses, and the cumulative effects 
of various kinds of dissipation. 


15 For a detailed discussion 


c d of neuroses, see N, Cameron, “Neuroses of Later 
Maturity,” in Kaplan, ed., Disorders in Later Life. 
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Ways of Adjusting to the Aging Process 


As we age, we may find it more difficult to satisfy our 
psychological needs. The elderly person is confronted with the 
dilemma of having to find new ways to satisfy his needs at a 
time when his flexibility and ability to adopt to new experiences 
and situations have sharply declined. 

An individual's well-being hinges upon his ability to satisfy, at 
least in part, certain fundamental needs. To be sure, some of the 
needs we regarded as vital in our youth assume less and less im- 
portance as we grow older, but they never disappear completely. 
We have discussed these psychological needs in other chapters. 
They include the need for some degree of security, for affection, 
for recognition and status, and for self-esteem. We have shown 
how older people often are thwarted or frustrated in their at- 
tempts to satisfy these needs. We shall now concern ourselves 
with the question of how new adjustments can be made. What 
can be done to aid elderly people to adjust? We shall consider 
the possibilities in the light of the old-age problems we have up 
to now been discussing. 

The sources of the problems facing older people lie partly in 
social conditions and attitudes, partly in biological and psycho- 
logical changes, and partly in the kind of person an individual has 
been—what his outlook on life has been, the kind of life he has 
led, what his attitude toward old age is. Any approach to satisfac- 
tory adjustment, therefore, must take into account all these fac- 
tors. Often the services of a trained counselor or psychologist are 
required to pinpoint or isolate complex, intertwined causes of mal- 
adjustment and to set the person concerned upon the road to 
healthy, happy living. 

But psychotherapy is not the only recourse. Lack of an income 
adequate to meet basic needs and failing health are among the 
major worries of older people. Revised hiring policies in industry 
and business, adequate pension plans, and provisions for medical 
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Increasing attention also is being given to the living arrange- 
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ments of the aged, both institutionalized and private. Many older 
people will continue to live in their own homes, but for many 
others some form of group living will be desirable or necessary. 
Recent studies indicate that homes for the aged should not be iso- 
lated from the rest of the community. On the contrary, homes 
should be located in urban or suburban areas where the older 
people can have access to the larger community and can maintain 
their contacts with the family and friends.’ 

Another major problem faced by the aged is increasing social 
isolation. Children grow up, marry, and move away. Many elderly 
people, especially women, lose their spouse; others lose contact 
with work associates and friends. Ordinarily, adults function in a 
variety of social roles—as members of a work group or of various 
civic, religious, or fraternal organizations: as parents; as friends; 
and so on. But from the age of about 50 on, people find them- 
selves deprived of many of these roles. Some are prepared to ac- 
cept this deprivation, to adjust easily and to assume new roles. 
Others never overcome their loneliness and, falling prey to feel- 
ings of self-pity, become demanding or offensive. alienating the 
few contacts they have left and thereby increasing their isolation. 
Havighurst and Albrecht found from their study of older people 
in Prairie City that a wide variety of social roles was positively 
related to happiness and good social adjustment in old age." 
Havighurst speaks of “role flexibility” as an important factor in 
the adjustment of older people and suggests that it would be wise 
to deliberately cultivate this factor from about the age of 50 on.'§ 

Learning a new role may involve choosing new leisure-time 
activities and joining new groups. Although older people often 
long to engage in such activities, they may need community sup- 
port in order to find suitable organizations or groups to associate 
with. With an increasing social awareness of the problems faced 


1 Housing Research Council of Southern California, The Architect Looks 
at Housing the Aged. 1953. 

1? Havighurst and Albrecht, Older People. 

18 Robert J. Havighurst, “Flexibility and the Social Roles of the Retired.” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 59, January 1954, 309-311. 


Old age need not signify the end 
of constructive living. Many peo- 
ple have enriched their later 
years by completing interrupted 
educations, by learning new skills, 
or by learning new hobbies. 


(Top photo courtesy United Press 
Middle photo courtesy World 
Wide Photos. Bottom photo cour- 
tesy the Los Angeles Mirror and 
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by the aged, more and more communities are establishing recrea- 
tional, educational, and social day-centers and clubs for the aged. 

Not all older people need such community support. Many have 
interests that make their lives stimulating and productive. Some 
may enjoy visiting with their children and grandchildren. Others 
may have cultivated a wide circle of friends. Still others may have 
thrown themselves wholeheartedly into church or civic affairs. 

Thus older people react in many different ways to the problems 
confronting them. Many, recognizing their limited physical capac- 
ity, will turn to less strenuous pursuits and enjoy a more leisurely 
way of life. Some will find retirement an ideal time in which to 
do many of the things they always wanted to do but never could 
find time for. And some, insufficiently motivated to seek out new 
interests or to indulge old dreams, will spend their time reminis- 
cing about the “good old days.” 

David Riesman," in a recently published study. has distin- 
guished three kinds of reaction to aging—the autonomous. the 
adjusted, and the anomic—and he characterizes these as follows: 


Some bear within themselves psychological sources of self- 
renewal; aging brings them accretion of wisdom, with no loss 
of spontaneity and ability to enjoy life, and they are relatively 
independent of the strictures and penalties imposed on the 
aged by the culture. Others, possibly the majority, have no 
such resources within them but are the beneficiaries of a cul- 
tural preservative (derived from work, power, position, and 
so on) which sustains them, although only so long as the cul- 
tural conditions remain stable and protective. A third group, 
protected neither from within nor from without, simply decays. 


In the first, quite small group—the *autonomous"—Riesman 
includes such people as Bertrand Russell, Toscanini, and Freud. 
Their lives were not necessarily well-rounded or balanced; they 
did not necessarily get along well with others. But their lively in- 
terests and creative abilities made their old age a rich and satis- 
fying period of life. Instead of accepting the cultural definition of 


19 David Riesman, "Some Clinical and Cultural Aspects of Aging,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 49, January 1954. 379-383. 
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old age as a period when a person should slow down and take it 
easy, they continued to be alive and productive in spite of advanc- 
ing years. 

In the “adjusted” group, Riesman includes those persons who 
are kept going primarily by their position and prestige. As long 
as they can continue to work, the adjusted are able to app eS 
youthful. They are able to carry out the continuous, familiar tasks 
their environment thrusts upon them, but they are immune to new 
experiences or new ideas. They are well preserved, but their out 
ward youthfulness actually may mask a stunted psychological 
growth and inner sterility. , 

In the “anomic” group, finally, are those people who begin to 
deteriorate when they lose their Physiological vitality and when 
their cultural environment does not provide them with any sup- 
port. They are, Riesman suggests, the prematurely weary and re- 
signed, and perhaps they were never young. Whatever their back- 


ground, they cannot mobilize Sufficient inner resources to halt 
their deterioration. 


It is not likely that a rich old age is going to materialize out of 


tant activity proof that a person 
sy life may prevent us from ever 


postponed until old age 
mind during our entire p 
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CHAPTER 15 


e SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONAL DIFFER- 
ENCES 

e SOURCES OF PERSONAL DIFFERENCES 

e MEASUREMENT OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES 

e IMPORTANCE OF MEASURING INDI- 
VIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


N. two people are exactly alike. 
Each person is different in some respect from every other person. 
However drab and undistinguished he may look in a crowd, how- 
ever similar to others he may appear in many of his opinions and 
attitudes, he is a unique person. The particular way in which abil- 
ities and traits are organized in him, in which his personality has 
been shaped by his past experience, in which his behavior is di- 
rected toward what he expects from life, makes him an individual 
different from others. 

We have seen in preceding chapters how different people can 
react in a variety of ways to the same frustrating experience. We 
have seen how some elderly people regard retirement as a gate- 
way to futility, while others see in it an opportunity to pursue in- 
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terests previously denied to them by lack of time. We have on 
how teachers must be alert to varying degrees of ability and mo s 
vation among their students. Now, in considering the matter o 
individual differences, we might keep two factors in mind: fist 
that a difference is not a difference unless it makes a difference; 


second, that the significance of a difference depends on the pur- 
pose being pursued. 


Significance of Personal Differences 


extraordinary consideration and kind 

the two become staunch friends, 
Physical handicaps es 

in recent years, employers h 
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plain. Our concern for their characteristics will depend upon the 
instructions we receive. If we are asked to sort them according to 
their shapes, the shading will be irrelevant. If we are instructed 
to group them according to whether they are shaded or not, the 
differences in shape will be irrelevant. So it is with individuals 
and their differences. They must be evaluated in relation to a 
purpose. 

Sometimes characteristics that are actually quite irrelevant as- 
sume importance because of the symbolic meaning attached to 
them. The “boy with green hair” is in no significant way different 
from other boys, yet the strangeness of his oddly colored hair 
Causes people to infer that he must be different and strange in 
Other ways too. If his associates react to this inference, to this 
symbolic interpretation of a physical characteristic, then the per- 
sonality and behavior of the “boy with green hair” is likely to be 
affected. He may even come to see himself as others see him, be- 
Cause the way other people regard him or approach him eventually 
will influence his attitude toward himself. The initially irrelevant 
difference will then have become a difference that makes a dif- 
ference. 


Accepting differences in others. Many people are prone to 
make illogical generalizations on the basis of a quite irrelevant 
difference. Johnson,’ in commenting on the dangers of unwar- 
ranted generalizations, has this to say: 


... A generalization is a statement that asserts that differ- 
ent things are somehow similar, or even identical, and so are 
to be reacted to or treated alike, or nearly so. Thus not only 
do we say that all patients who exhibit such and such symp- 
toms are alike in that they have appendicitis, but we also go 
on to remove the appendixes of all of them. Certain religious 
sects not only hold that all babies are born “impure” or “in 
sin," etc., but also proceed to submerge them all in water, or 
sprinkle them with it, or in some fashion baptize them, all of 
them. In some countries not only are persons with certain 


! Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York, Harper and Brothers 
1946, p. 27. ? 
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pedigrees classified together as Negroes, but they are also all 
deprived of various privileges and rights. The fact that not all 
appendicitis patients nor all babies nor all Negroes are alike, 
even though we say they are, is something that we do not 
seem able to take into account very easily. The similarities, 
however slight, impress us much more than do the differ- 
ences, however great, once we have stressed the similarities 


by naming them and by generalizing in terms of the name we 
have given them. 


At one time or another we have all heard someone remark, 
when discussing various ethnic groups, “They are all alike;" or “I 
can’t tell them apart.” The social distance that often separates one 
group from another prevents the members of one group from rec- 
ognizing the wide range of individual variation that exists among 
the members of the other group. 

This failure to recognize individual differences among the mem- 
bers of a group characterizes the prejudiced person and accentu- 
ates intergroup conflict. The prejudiced person sees all Negroes 


as lazy, all Jews as materialistic, all Irish as irresponsible. A dark 
skin, a name that sounds Jewish to him, sla 


nted eyes—character- 
istics that mark a person 


as a non-Caucasian or a non-Gentile— 
Start the sparks flying in the mind of a prejudiced person and pre- 
vent him from seeing that the people who manifest these charac- 
teristics are not all alike. He is unable to judge individuals as in- 
dividuals. Instead, he prejudges each individual on the basis of 
some one distinguishing—and irrelevant—trait, and so reacts to 
each person of this group as though he is identical to all of the 
Others. His mind is full of stereotypes, preconceived and rigid no- 


tions of what all members of another group are like, regardless of 
their individual characteristics, 


Such a person will not 


resent any implication that he himse. 
group) in any way. Most of us find i 
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be told that we resemble someone whom we dislike, especially 
if we regard that person as somehow inferior. But for the preju- 
diced person, differences are a threat and are often regarded as 
justification for hostility. 

Failure to recognize individual differences is by no means con- 
fined to members of various ethnic groups. The woman who has 
found that she can get her own way at home by being domineer- 
ing and overbearing may fail to realize that this same attitude, if 
directed toward her friends, will alienate them. A mother may be 
puzzled because two-year-old Johnny does not respond to the 
same treatment that succeeded with five-year-old Jane. Jane loved 
to play by herself for hours; Johnny frets and cries unless someone ` 
is with him every minute. These two women have failed to realize 
that different people, because they are different, must be ap- 
proached in different ways. 

Recognition and acceptance of individual differences is a basic 
requirement for good human relations, whether on the interper- 
sonal, intergroup, or international level. It cannot remedy conflict 
situations, but it can provide an opening wedge in the direction of 
adequate resolution. Even so, it cannot guarantee that a resolution 
will be reached. Often, even when we are fully aware of the nature 
of the differences between ourselves and others, we still do not 
know how to approach them or establish a friendly understanding 
With them. 


Accepting differences in ourselves. So far we have talked pri- 
marily about our relationships to others as they are influenced by 
Our recognition of—or failure to recognize—individual differ- 
ences. But we must also realize that the individual difference fac- 
tor influences our own self-concept as well. It is inevitable that we 
shall meet people who are better informed than we are on certain 
questions, people who can write or sing or paint better, people 
Who can make friends more easily. We should not become so 
blinded by such circumstances that we are able to recognize only 
such differences as make us appear inferior to others. We must 
develop our awareness of the things that we ourselves can do well, 
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things for which our friends and acquaintances may have no par- 
ticular talent. We must learn to accept ourselves in spite of our 
shortcomings, to utilize our assets to the fullest, and to avoid being 
handicapped by our liabilities. 

On the other hand, self-acceptance should not lead to compla- 
cency. Even when we accept ourselves we can continue to try to 
improve ourselves. But only through self-acceptance can we gain 
the confidence we need if we are to make full use of our poten- 
tialities. And in this process of self-evaluation we can also profit 
by discovering the idiosyncrasies in ourselves that may irritate 
others. Some of these we can discard or alter. Others may be so 
essential to our growth and development that we must retain 
them as they are or effect some sort of compromise. Here again 
we must distinguish between relevant and irrelevant differences. 
Let us look at a specific example. 

+ A young person who feels that his family is “cramping his style” 

may rebel against his parents, and in this process of rebellion he 
may take issue with everything that they do—their way of dress- 
ing and of serving a meal, their forms of relaxation, their political 
opinions, their religious beliefs. In his rebellious state everything 
becomes grist for his mill. He is determined to change it all. But 
surely not all of these items merit equal scorn or censure, even for 
his rebellious purposes. Let us grant that some of the issues may 
be vital to him. They may derive from opposing convictions that 
he cannot give up without losing his self-respect. But he might 
learn to modify his attitude toward others—toward habits of eat- 
ing or dressing, for example—without damaging his integrity. 


te also different ways of 
openly rebel, as in the 
esent surroundings and 
h they can feel less at odds 


d how he is regarded in turn 
en a part. 
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Personal differences are an integral part of our life and the basis 
for the variability we find in every phase of our existence. The 
personal welfare of each individual depends on his ability to rec- 
Ognize and to use, to modify, or to accentuate his own pattern of 
differences (in structure, aptitudes, abilities, interests, opportuni- 
ties—or wherever else they may fall) in order to make what is 
for him the best possible long-range adjustment. 


Sources of Personal Differences 


Relationships between individuals are influenced not only 
by the recognizable characteristics that those individuals display, 
but also by opinions about the sources of those characteristics. 
Here we are referring to those basic assumptions that most of us 
make about the sources of individual differences and that form a 
Part of our philosophy of life. These assumptions reveal them- 
Selves in such statements as “He acts that way because he was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” or “She never had a 
chance—look at the drunk she had for a father.” Such assump- 
tions inevitably influence behavior. 

The question of whether heredity or environment is more in- 
fluential in determining particular personality traits or character- 
Istics has long plagued psychologists in their study of personal 
differences, Those who believed that all individual differences 
derive mainly from environmental influences have argued that life 
Can be altered or controlled merely by manipulating the environ- 
ment. Those who believed that all individual differences are in- 
herited have argued that the characteristics we inherit will deter- 
Mine the course of our lives. On the one hand, if mechanical, 
Musical, clerical, or executive ability are acquired, then anyone 
who receives the necessary training should be able to develop 
these abilities. On the other hand, if such special abilities are 
inherited, the matter of selecting the proper person to function in 
these Capacities becomes more complicated. Again, if individual 
differences are acquired, slum clearance, environmental improve- 
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ment, and education are the only means of reducing crime. But if 
individual differences are inherited, some authorities have sug- 
gested eliminating criminal tendencies by sterilizing all adults who 
manifest such tendencies. 
Three methods have been developed to determine the relative 
importance of heredity and environment in causing individual 
differences. These methods are the genealogical, the statistical, and 
the biological. None of these methods is perfect. Accurate gene- 
alogical information is difficult to obtain because the hereditary 
and environmental influences cannot be clearly separated, espe- 
cially when the study is carried back many, many years. The statis- 
tical method depends on the accuracy of the data under consider- 
ation, but the accuracy of such data is not always easy to estab- 
lish. The biological method is experimental, 
beings are notoriously reluctant to serve as gui 
to test a new recipe or a new vaccine, most of 
formation on the influence of heredity 
fruit flies, mice, and monkeys, rather t 
Let us look at a specific, though im 
Dunn and Dobzhansky,? which illust 
derstanding the sources of individual 


but since human 
nea pigs, whether 
our biological in- 
and environment concerns 
han human beings. 
aginary, case, described by 
rates the importance of un- 
differences. 


One way in which individuals differ sharply from each 


other is generally not known to them. To about 70% of all 
Americans, a weak solution of a chemical substance known 
as phenyl-thio-carbamid 


€ (P.T.C. for short) has an intensely 
bitter taste; to the other 30% it is tasteless. This difference 15 
inherited, and it is not influenced by any known changes in 
the environment. 

Now imagine that P.T.C. is used as a disinfectant in drink- 
ing water in a town in Which no one has heard of the differ- 
ence between “tasters” and "taste blinds.” When the first 
complaints of bad-tasting drinking water are received an in- 
spector is sent to investigate. The investigator, who is taste 
blind, reports that he can’t see what all the fuss is about and 


*L. C. Dunn and T. Dobzh 
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ascribes the complaints to prejudice or “trouble-making.” 
This does not make the water taste any better to those who 
have complained and gradually two opposed parties emerge, 
a pro-P.T.C. and an anti-P.T.C. An election puts in the antis, 
who have a 70% majority, and disinfection with P.T.C. is 
discontinued. 

To the 30% who are pro-P.T.C. (because they can’t taste 
it) the whole procedure has been unreasonable in the ex- 
treme. Because of an obstinate majority they have been de- 
prived of protection against infection. If they feel badly 
enough about this they may rebel and attempt to evade the 
majority decision in some extralegal way. 

This is a train of events which is not only possible but 
probable where the cause of conflict between two groups rests 
on a difference between persons which is not known or 
understood. When it is generally recognized that an inherited 
influence is at the bottom of it, each side may be expected to 
understand the position of the other and they may then work 
together to find an acceptable solution. 

In this case the fact that the majority was right was due to 
the biological accident that the hereditary factor for taste 
blindness is not very common. The reverse situation is readily 
imaginable. Although P.T.C. is not used as a disinfectant and 
the above events are not known to have happened, there is no 
doubt that many human conflicts have arisen because inborn 
differences have been ascribed to prejudice and vice versa. 


In some characteristics, such as eye color, taste-blindness, and 
albinism, the hereditary influence is clearly recognizable. In oth- 
ers, environmental influences predominate. The language a person 
Speaks, for example, is due almost entirely to the particular cul- 
‘ural environment in which he grows up. A child of French par- 
ents, adopted by an American couple and raised in the United 
States, will speak English, not French. But in the evolution of 
Other characteristics, heredity and environment interact so closely 
that isolating one set of influences in order to determine its im- 
Pact is extremely difficult. Early psychologists were inclined to 
View heredity and environment as two separate and distinct fac- 
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tors. More recent approaches do not make this sharp oe 
but rather approach the question by asking to what extent hered- 
ity is susceptible to manipulation by environmental factors. 
A wide range of human variability is, of course, inevita > e. 
Either heredity or environment alone are capable of producing 
vast differences. Together their influence is that much greater. 


Hereditary basis of human variability. When we speak of hered- 
ity, we mean biological inheritance. Biological inheritance refers 
to the handing down of characteristics from one generation to 
the next. This process is carried on by the genes, microscopically 
small bodies contained in the chromosomes. Each individual rez 
ceives half of his chromosomes from his father and half from his 
mother, 48 altogether. The total number of genes carried by both 
father and mother is much greater. Geneticists have estimated 
that one man alone can carry a minimum of 12,000 pairs of genes. 
Many different combinations of genes are therefore possible, and 
the chance that brothers and sisters will inherit the same or even 
similar combinations is negligible, unless they happen to be iden- 
tical twins, who develop from a single egg and have the same 
genes. If each parent possesses only ten different genes, the number 
of possible combinations will be over a thousand. This number 
grows to more than a million with 20, and to more than a billion 
with 30 different genes. If such varie ; 
ily, it is hardly likely that two people from different families will 
resemble one another to any great extent. This seems reason 
enough to assert that every human being is unique, without even 


taking into consideration the learned differences that each person 
acquires. 


Geneticists make a distinctio 
cells. Evidence indicates that m 
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or leg, caused by an injury to a parent, cannot be passed on as a 
deformity to the child. 

Another distinction the geneticist makes is between function 
and structure. Functions include breathing, emotional reactions, 
changes in metabolism, and glandular activities. Structure refers 
to the actual construction of the body. Geneticists have concen- 
trated primarily on the study of structure because structure is rela- 
tively easy to observe and to manipulate. The study of structural 
inheritance has led some researchers to assume that certain func- 
tions are also inherited. But the lack of definite means for study- 
ing functions has thwarted efforts to verify this assumption. 
Musical and artistic talents, for example, are too elusive and in- 
definite to lend themselves to this type of interpretation. 


Social basis of human variability. Having examined briefly the 
Way in which heredity contributes to human variability, let us 
Consider now how personal differences are influenced by environ- 
mental conditions. We have, of course, called attention to these 
Conditions again and again in dealing with work adjustment, psy- 
Chosexual adjustment, family adjustment, and so on. We shall 
Not repeat this detailed discussion here but instead shall outline 
Some major characteristics of a culture that affect the develop- 
ment of individual differences. 


1. A rich and complex culture nourishes personality by af- 
fording a variety of challenges and opportunities for putting skills 
and talents to work. A restricted and limited culture, on the other 
hand, a culture in which skills and talents are cramped and sup- 
Pressed, will produce no brilliant citizens, no matter what their 
innate intelligence may be. A culture that has no use for scientific 
knowledge, for example, is barren ground for the development of 
Scientific abilities. The greater the opportunities for diverse activi- 
ües within a culture, the greater will be the range of individual 
Variability within that culture. 

We pointed out earlier that each group accepts and supports a 
Certain range of individual differences and that those who fall 
Outside this range are the deviants and misfits. This is true not 
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only of relatively small groups, but also of cultures as a whole. In 
some societies members have to conform within a relatively nar- 
row range of approved behavior; in others they are permitted a 
wide leeway of expression. Societies also differ in their treatment 
of those who fall outside the sanctioned range. One may regard 
the deviant as silly but harmless. Another may exclude him from 
certain activities. Still another may punish him severely. 

2. One culture may allow a much wider scope of permissive 
behavior than another. Thus, one society may be permissive polit- 
ically but strict regarding religious conformity. Or there may be 
loose controls where sexual activity is concerned but rigid regu- 
lation of economic activity. The fact that each society has its own 
unique set of regulations provides the basis for our ability to dis- 
tinguish members of one from members of another, even when 
their physical characteristics seem almost identical. 

3. The quality of leadership is an important factor in group 
life, and the behavior of group members will vary according to 
the permissiveness or strictness of the leadership to which they are 
exposed. In one experimental study of leadership and group life, 
Separate groups of children were exposed to democratic, auto- 
cratic, or laissez-faire leadership. It was found that the greatest 
expression of individual differences occurred among children in 
the democratic group, slightly less was observed in the laissez- 


faire group, while the range of individuality was much reduced in 
the autocratic group.* 


Measurement of Individual Differences 


The fact that each individual has his own unique person- 


n that no laws concerning human personality 
or can be established. Although no two human 
alike, all share certain fundamental needs that 


and human behavi 
beings are exactly 
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must be satisfied for the sake of either survival or psychological 
well-being or both. Deprivation or frustration will elicit certain 
predictable responses that differ from those elicited by pleasure 
and satisfaction. Again, different environmental conditions foster 
different behavioral tendencies. 

In studying any psychological phenomenon, a two-fold ap- 

Proach is possible. We may concern ourselves with the general 
nature of the phenomenon and attempt to determine the basic 
Processes underlying it and the conditions causing it, or we may 
focus on the variability of the phenomenon as manifested in spe- 
Cific instances. Thus, we may concentrate on the general prin- 
ciples of personality organization or, by contrast, the particular 
Personality of a given individual. We may consider the laws of 
Perception or, by contrast, the way in which a particular person 
Perceives a situation. We may investigate the principles of learn- 
ing or, by contrast, the way in which a particular person learns. 
These two approaches are complementary. A law that explains 
the regular and the frequent without accounting for individual 
Case peculiarities is inadequate. 
. The approach dealing with the individual case is known as the 
idiographic approach. Its source material consists of personal 
documents of various kinds—autobiographies and diaries, letters, 
and expressive and projective documents such as literary works 
and various other art forms. Robert W. White’s book, Lives in 
Progress," is an example of this approach. In it he describes in 
great detail the lives of three people—a physician and scientist, a 
business assistant, and a housewife and social worker. His presen- 
tation of these three quite different personalities demonstrates the 
Valuable contribution that such source material (introducing in- 
formation concerning biological roots, social forces, and psycho- 
dynamics of development) can make toward the understanding 
of personality. 

The approach that aims at generalization is called the nomo- 
thetic. Its source material consists primarily of data collected 


— 
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through questionnaires, standardized interviews, and controlled 
experiments on large numbers of people This approach may utilize 
personal documents, but with the intent of discovering statistical 
generalizations or uniformities of behavior, rather than the con- 
crete nature of a single personal life.? 

Both approaches are essential to our understanding of human 
behavior. Both are based on the human difference factor. There 
would be no need to accumulate comparable data on large num- 
bers of people—as the nomothetic approach does—if all people 


were alike. One person would do as well as another, and one 
would be sufficient. 


Major trends in the testing movement. Let us now consider in 


some detail the specific methods that have been used in the study 
of individual differences. 


Strangely enough, the first s 
ual differences came not from 
omer. In 1796 
named Kinneb 
the instant wh 


ystematic investigation of individ- 
à psychologist but from an astron- 
, in the Observatory at Greenwich, an assistant 
rook was bent over his telescope busily recording 
en certain stars crossed his field of vision. At the 
same time, Maskelyne, the astronomer royal of the observatory. 
was making a similar record. But when the two men sat down to 
compare figures, Kinnebrook's times were found to be almost à 
second later than Maskelyne's. On the assumption that Kinne- 


brook was incompetent, he was dismissed. Twenty years later. 
Bessel, an astrono 


he soon arrived at two signif- 
at observers’ records differed 


5 Gordon W, Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Sci- 
ence. New York, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 49, 1942. 
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because some reacted more quickly than others—that is, one 
person could make a reading and translate it onto paper in one 
half or one quarter the time it took another to do the same thing. 
The second point was that differences appeared not only among 
individuals, but also within an individual's own record. Bessel's 
study is the first published account we have on individual differ- 
ences—on the psychological factor that has since become known 
às the personal equation. 

Since Bessel's time, psychological tests have been devised to 
measure every conceivable aspect of personality. Before we de- 
Scribe them, let us note some of the major trends in the develop- 
ment of tests. 


1. Early investigators in the field of individual differences were 
concerned almost exclusively with measuring sensory and intel- 
lectual functions. Today, testing techniques have been extended 
to measure emotional characteristics, social behavior, and a wide 
range of different aptitudes. There has been a definite trend away 
from the measurement of segmented, isolated aspects of person- 
ality to a study of the total personality. 

2. The first tests developed were individually administered 
tests. Such tests, although they helped to establish good rapport 
between tester and testee and made it easier to observe the per- 
SOn's reactions while he was being tested, hindered the rapid ac- 
cumulation of data. When large groups were to be tested, individ- 
ual administration became too time-consuming. Psychologists, 
therefore, became interested in constructing tests that could be 
given quickly to large numbers of people. The desire for mass 
lesting of recruits in World War I gave added impetus to their 
Work. Out of World War I emerged such group tests as the Army 
Alpha, an intelligence test for soldiers who understood English, 
and the Army Beta, a *non-verbal" intelligence scale for those 
Who were handicapped in the use of the English language, either 
because of lack of education or because of a home background 
Where English was not spoken. 

3. It was one thing to construct a test. It was another to con- 
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struct a test that would be sure to measure the particular thing it 
was supposed to measure. As each new test or technique ap- 
peared, it was subjected to close scrutiny and critical examination. 
Did an intelligence test actually measure “native” intelligence? 
Did a questionnaire of emotional maturity really measure emo- 
tional maturity? These were the kinds of questions that were being 
raised, and that are being raised today with new test develop- 
ments. And the checking became more rigorous as more complex 
personality traits began to be tested. Today we have scores of 
books, monographs, and articles dealing with test construction 
and the adequacy of test material. Improvements are constantly 
being made as more refined statistical methods and measuring 
techniques are developed. 

4. The testing movement has been more extensive in this coun- 
try than anywhere else. In part, this is due to the particular nature 
of American society, with its traditional emphasis on individual- 
ism and with a population of many diverse backgrounds. The 
study of individual and group differences went hand in hand. The 
techniques suitable for the study of group differences could often 
be used in the study of individual differences as well. In this re- 
spect, it is interesting to note that results have demonstrated that 
the differences between individuals of the same group are gener- 


ally much greater than the differences between averages of the 
groups as a whole. 


5. Although the testing movement wa: 
practical demands, it also stemmed from certain significant the- 
oretical developments. In 1869, Galton wrote: “I have no pa- 
tience with the hypotheses occasionally expressed, and often im- 
plied, especially in tales written to teach children to be good, that 
babies are born pretty much alike, and that the sole agencies in 
creating differences between boy and boy, man and man, are 
steady application and moral effort. It is in the most unqualified 
manner that I object to pretensions of natural equality.” ° Galton 
thus rejected the concept that the mind was a tabula rasa, a Wax 


s in part a response to 
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tablet, that merely accumulated facts as it was exposed to them. 
He stressed the importance of heredity. believing that heredity 
sets limits to a person's accomplishments. It was this same native 
or hereditary intellectual ability that Binet, a French psychologist, 
wanted to measure when he developed his intelligence scales. 
"Our purpose," he said, "is to evaluate a level of intelligence. It 
is understood that we here separate natural intelligence and in- 
Struction. It is the intelligence alone that we seek to measure, by 
disregarding, insofar as possible, the degree of instruction which 
the subject possesses. He should, indeed, be considered by the 
examiner as a complete ignoramus knowing neither how to read 
Nor write.” * 

We note that Binet said to disregard insofar as possible the de- 
gree of instruction, indicating that he was aware of the difficulty 
of separating that which was inherited from that which was ac- 
quired. 


Standardized measuring techniques. Today, psychological tests 
are used in many different fields, in schools and colleges, in voca- 
tional guidance, in employee selection in business and industry, 
in the psychological clinic, and in hospitals for the mentally ill. 
The different tests may be grouped into six major categories: (1) 
intelligence tests, (2) aptitude tests, (3) achievement tests, (4) 
interest tests, (5) tests measuring social attitudes, and (6) per- 
Sonality tests. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS. The first widely used intelligence test 
Was developed by Binet when he was asked in 1904 by the French 
School authorities to assist in the placement of school children. In 
Contrast to earlier psychologists who had tested rather narrow 
aspects of mental activity, such as reaction time and rote memory, 
Binet undertook to measure the general level of intelligence, con- 
Centrating particularly on the higher mental processes. To judge 
Well, to comprehend well, to reason well—these Binet believed to 
be the essential ingredients of intelligence. 

The best known revision of the Binet test is the Revised 


— 
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Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence, constructed by Lewis M. 
Terman and Maud A. Merrill. The test is scored in terms of IQ 
or intelligence quotient. The IQ is the ratio of the mental age to 
the chronological age: 


MA 


I= EK 


(100). 


Test item from the Stanford-Binet test. (From Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. 


Merrill, Revised Sta -Bi 
1937.) ed Stanford-Binet Tests. Boston, Houghton Mifflin. Company, 
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Thus a person who performs at the 5-year level on the test is 
given a “mental age” of 5. If his chronological age is also 5, his 
IQ is 100. If his MA is 10 and his CA is 5, he has an IQ of 200; 
i.e., he has superior intelligence. If his MA is 5 and his CA is 10, 
he has an IQ of 50; i.e., he is feebleminded. 

The Stanford-Binet test is an individually administered test, 
primarily of the verbal type—i.e. the person has to be able to use 
and understand words to take the test. Subsequent developments 
in intelligence testing have resulted in the construction of group 
and performance tests. We have already mentioned the Army 


A non-verbal test. Practice item from the SRA Non-Verbal Classification Form, 
Form AM, prepared by Robert N. McMurry and Dale L. Johnson. (Courtesy 
Science Research Associates, 1946.) 


Alpha and the Army Beta developed during World War I. Since 
then, other intelligence tests, of either the group or individual 
type, stressing either the verbal or the performance aspects, have 
been developed. 

An individual test that gives both a verbal and performance 
Score and is styled especially for adults is the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Test. This test is constructed in such a way that the 
Scoring shows the pattern of an individual’s mental functioning, 
indicating his strengths and weaknesses. 
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First item of the picture-arrangement subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue iod 
gence Scale. (From David Wechsler, The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 
New York, The Psychological Corporation, 1947.) 


One major advance development has been the diagnostic men- 
tal tests that seek to measure different aspects of intelligence. 
Thus Thorndike distinguishes between abstract, concrete, and 


In the two rows below, mark an Xin the 
first figure in that row. If you wish to cha; 


box of EVERY figure which is LIKE the 
box like 9). Then mark th 


nge an answer, draw a circle around this 
€ new answer in the usual way. 


In the first row, you should have marked 


D, ana (Fl. In the second row, you 
should have marked K3 and fF. 


Practice item from the Space series of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tesh 
prepared by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. (Courtesy Science 
Research Associates, 1947.) 
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social intelligence. And in his Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 
Thurstone has delineated verbal understanding, word fluency, 
number facility, space perception, reasoning, and shape recogni- 
tion as basic intellectual functions. The results from such tests, 
when expressed graphically, give a profile with high and low 
Points corresponding to the individual's particular fundamental 
abilities and thus afford a more detailed picture than a single IQ 
Score. 


APTITUDE TESTS. Aptitude tests are designed to indicate a per- 
Son’s potential ability to perform a certain kind of activity. Al- 
though intelligence tests actually are aptitude tests in a broad 
Sense, the term "aptitude test" usually refers solely to those tests 
that are used to measure a specialized kind of activity within a 
Narrow range. The two most common forms of aptitude tests are 
mechanical and clerical. Such aptitudes are often difficult to meas- 
ure because many different kinds of activity may be called for in 
à given mechanical or clerical task. This difficulty may be over- 
come either by using tests that measure different aspects of me- 
chanical aptitude or by including various subtests in a mechani- 
cal aptitude test. Thus the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, a paper-and-pencil test, has seven subtests, some of which 
measure manual dexterity, others spatial visualization, and one, 
speed of perception. The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test and 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board both measure a person’s apti- 
tude to visualize spatial relations. Both require matching of shapes 
and sizes, but the first requires actual manipulation of the shapes 
while in the second all the matching must be done mentally. 

Some of the aptitude tests are paper-and-pencil tests, while 
Others, such as the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, are per- 
formance tests, involving motor activities considered essential in 
Various occupations. Still others are actual work samples. 

Clerical aptitude, like mechanical aptitude, calls for several 
abilities. Extensive work in this field, however, indicates that the 
Most important factors in clerical aptitude are perceptual speed 
and accuracy in checking numerical and verbal symbols. These 


The Purdue Pegboard a 
manipulative dexterity, 
left hand, and both hands. T, 
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are primarily the factors that the Minnesota Clerical Test meas- 
ures. 

In the field of artistic and musical aptitude, the Seashore Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent, the Meier Art Judgment Test, and the 
Knauber Art Ability Test are the best known. 

Another development in the field of aptitude testing has been 
the construction of custom-built batteries, or groups of tests, for 
testing specific occupational aptitudes. Some of these tests are 
available for general use; others are restricted for use in profes- 
sional schools. The Moss Medical Aptitude Test, the Ferson- 
Stoddard Law Aptitude Test, and the George Washington Uni- 
versity Series of Nursing Tests are all examples of group tests used 
to measure occupational aptitude. In recent years, standard bat- 
teries have been developed with norms for specific occupations. 
One of these is the General Aptitude Test Battery of the United 
States Employment Service that gives scores for ten different apti- 
tudes, including intelligence, verbal aptitude, numerical aptitude, 
Spatial aptitude, form perception, clerical perception, eye-hand 
Coordination, motor speed, finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. 
Another example is the Differential Aptitude Test of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York City, which measures eight dif- 
ferent abilities, such as verbal reasoning, language usage, and 
Space relations. The main use of aptitude tests is in vocational 
guidance and in selecting qualified personnel for various occu- 
pations. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. An aptitude test measures potential 
ability; achievement tests measure what and how much a person 
has learned or how well a person can perform a particular task. 
However, the dividing line between these two kinds of tests is not 
always clearly drawn. Aptitude tests measure abilities that have 
been practiced and developed by the individual; achievement tests, 
although they measure a person’s present knowledge and perform- 
ance, also may indicate an individual’s future potentialities and in 
that sense are indexes of aptitude. 

Achievement tests may be grouped into two main categories: 
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educational achievement tests and tests of vocational proficiency. 
Some educational achievement tests measure achievement in a 
single subject, such as history or arithmetic. Others cover many 
different areas of school achievement and thus make possible a 
comparison of a student’s knowledge in one field with his ability 
in other areas. The Cooperative General Achievement Tests, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the Stanford Achievement Tests, 
and the Tests of General Educational Development are all exam- 
ples of this latter type. 

Since reading is an essential tool in educational achievement, 
a great many reading tests have been developed. Many of these 
indicate not only how well a student can read, but also serve as 
diagnostic tools that enable a teacher to locate sources of his 
pupils’ reading difficulties. One example of a diagnostic reading 
test is the Jowa Silent Reading Test that reports nine scores from 
sub-tests on rate of reading, word meaning, and sentence meaning. 

Vocational Proficiency tests are used mainly to measure à 
trained candidate's possible success in a job. When a firm is seek- 
ing a capable typist or experienced bookkeeper, a proficiency test 
often will indicate which candidate comes closest to meeting the 
Tequirements the job demands, Achievement tests in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and stenography are available. In addition, the 
United States Employment Service is at present working to de- 
velop trade questions, designed for measuring ability in various 
T Es. sd me orps and plumbers, for example, H 
methods of een ^ wA "ln Ds ENG mnahrcommedte er 
er Beide § plumbing systems? These tests are constructe i 
: Orec In such a way that they will distinguish between nov 
ices, apprentices, journeymen, and experts. One difficulty con- 


n de = drawing up trade questions, however, is that rap! 
echnological changes make it necessary to revise the questions 
frequently. 


iad pi OF INTERESTS. The main impetus to the de- 
ve opment of measures of interest has come from psychologists 
working in the field of vocational adjustment. Strong's V. ocational 
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eite of a college girl on the Kuder Preference Record. Test prepared by 
- Frederick Kuder. (Courtesy Science Research Associates, 1942.) 
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Interest Blank and Kuder's Preference Record are the two best 
known and most widely used measures of interest. These tests 
enable a person to compare his interests with those of people who 
have been successful in various occupations that he may be con- 
sidering. A young man who is interested in becoming an ie aoe 
for example, can compare his interests with those of men who a 
ready have been successful in the engineering field. Naro ic sae 
in this field have succeeded in establishing that people engage 
in one particular occupation share characteristic patterns of likes 
and dislikes that differ from the preferences and interests of people 
in other occupations. 

Measures of interest have also revealed differences between 
men and women. Using the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, It 
was found that, in general, women are more interested in activities 
centering around aesthetic, social, and religious values, whereas 
men prefer activities of theoretical, economic, and political in- 
terest. The following question will illustrate the nature of the 
questions asked in this test: “Would you prefer to hear a series 
of lectures on (a) the development of child care centers in large 
cities or (b) contemporary poets?” 

As always when we are dealing with group differences, whether 
it be differences between occupational groups or sex differences: 
we have to keep in mind that we are dealing with general trends 
and group averages. Some engineers, some physicians, some teach- 
ers do not share the interests that characterize most of their col- 
leagues. Some women are not interested primarily in religious 
and social activities, and instead favor those things that appeal 
most frequently to men. There is, in all such measures, a great 
deal of overlapping among groups. 


MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS. The measure- 
ment of beliefs and attitudes has become a major American in- 
dustry. Almost every day commercial polling agencies publish the 
results of their latest findings in the daily newspapers or stand 
ready to make a custom-built attitude survey to meet a particu- 
lar individual’s own business or political needs. 
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Most measurement of attitudes and opinions is done by means 
of a questionnaire, consisting of a series of carefully standardized 
items or propositions. The person being interviewed either rejects 
or endorses these propositions or indicates to what extent he 
agrees or disagrees with them. The summation or pattern of re- 
sponses yields a numerical position along a continuum that ex- 
tends from one extreme of approval or acceptance to the other 
extreme of disapproval or rejection. 

Attitudes toward a wide range of objects have been investi- 
gated. Scales have been developed that measure attitudes toward 
war, capital punishment, birth control, labor, management, the 
church, and a variety of other subjects. 

One area in particular that has received quite a bit of attention 
has been people’s attitudes toward various national, ethnic, or 
religious groups. One of the earliest measuring instruments in this 
field is the Social Distance Scale, constructed by Bogardus, in 
which the individual is asked to express his willingness to accept 
members of various ethnic groups into social groups to which he 
belongs—to his family, his club, his neighborhood. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY. Although intelligence, atti- 
tudes, and interests are aspects of personality, we usually focus 
On the emotional aspects of behavior, on interpersonal relations, 
On the different kinds of adjustment the individual has made, 
When we speak of personality tests. There have been two main 
approaches to the study of personality, the clinical approach and 
the psychometric approach. The clinical approach includes inter- 
Views and case histories; the psychometric approach, the use of 
Standardized tests, some of which are administered to individuals, 
Others to groups. 

Personality questionnaires are widely used. Some measure dif- 
ferent areas of adjustment, others various personality traits, still 
Others clinical reaction patterns. The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
is an example of the first, measuring a person’s home, health, 
Social, and emotional adjustment. Responses to the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory are categorized in terms of neuroticism, 
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self-sufficiency, introversion, social dominance, self-confidence, 
and sociability. The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory aa 
ures cooperativeness as opposed to fault-finding, — 
opposed to self-centeredness, and agreeableness as oppose e 
belligerence. These tests are used in educational and vocationa 

counseling and in personnel selection. The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory was developed as a clinical instrument for 
use in psychiatric diagnosis and can be scored in terms of nine 
reaction patterns, such as depression, hysteria, paranoia, and 
like. The following questions are characteristic of the kind use 

in personality questionnaires: Do you feel that your parents ae 
been unduly strict with you? Do you feel tired most of the time? 
Do you usually enjoy spending an evening alone? Do you try to 
avoid bossy people? 

Another method of studying personality is by behavior same 
pling. This technique is used particularly where children are being 
studied. The procedure involves making a close observation of 
the child’s actions, how he reacts toward other children, how he 
treats his toys, how he responds to discipline, and the like. 

One of the most significant developments in the field of per- 


sonality measurement involves projective techniques. These will 
be discussed in some detail. 


Projective tests. A Projective test provides the individual with 
a stimulus situation into which he can project his own feelings 
and needs, his particular perceptions and interpretations. A pro- 
jective test is designed to call forth responses that 
individual’s feelings, values, motives, and characte 
adjustment. Through his interpretations and creati 
the inner aspects of his personality, 
of which he is unaware and which 
sponse to the direct questions of a p 

Many projective techniques hav 
which will be described here. Proba 
and best known projective tests a 
and the Thematic Apperception T. 
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An inkblot, (From Harry W. Hepner, Psychology Applied to Life and Work, 
2nd ed. New York, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 336.) 
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The Rorschach Inkblot Test, developed by the Swiss psycholo: 
gist, Hermann Rorschach, consists of ten cards, each wid 
one bisymmetrical inkblot. Five of these cards are shaded in blac 
and white; the other five contain varying amounts of color. The 
cards are presented to the subject one at a time in a prescribed 
sequence, and he is asked to tell what he sees in the cards. After 
the subject has seen all ten cards, the person administering the 
test starts to ask questions in order to learn just what parts or 
aspects of the blot the subject perceived and responded to, and 9 
give the subject an opportunity to add to or to clarify his origina 
responses. Interpretation of the data thus obtained is a time-con- 
suming task that requires considerable training. But it provides 
important information about the individual's personality: his 1n- 
telligence as indicated in part by the originality and complexity of 
his responses, his emotional control or instability, the nature of 
his relations to other people, the richness of his imaginative life. 

The Thematic Apperception Test was developed by the clini: 
cal psychologist, Henry A. Murray. It consists of 20 cards with 
pictures resembling actual scenes or objects that are still ambigu- 
ous enough to allow the individual leeway in interpreting what 
he sees. As each card is given to the subject, he is asked to tell a 
story about it—what is happening, what led up to it, and what 
will be the outcome. Thus some see in the picture of the older and 
younger woman (see page 411) a story of conflict between them, 
preceded by many quarrels between the two because the older 
woman has always sought to dominate the younger one, and end- 
ing with the younger woman leaving. Others perceive in the photo 
a friendly relationship, with the older woman giving sympathetic 


support to the younger one. Each person sees what he needs to 
see in the picture. The 


what is happening to the people. 
The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, another projective 
test, consists of 24 cartoon-like pictures and is intended to reveal 
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and the Present d Felons of Harvard College) 
the subject’s characteristic responses to common stress-producing 
or frustrating situations. Each picture shows two persons involved 
ina common, mildly frustrating situation. The person at the left 
of each picture is represented as making a statement that either 
describes the frustration of the second individual or is itself actu- 
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ally frustrating to the second person. The caption box above the 
person on the right of each picture is blank. The subject is asked 
to study each picture and then to write in the blank box the first 
appropriate response that occurs to him. The assumption is that 
the subject identifies himself, consciously or unconsciously, with 
the frustrated individual in each situation and that his replies will 
indicate the way he would act if confronted with a similar situ- 
ation. The scoring of the responses is based upon (1) the direc- 
tion of aggression and (2) reaction type. Under direction of ag 
gression, three forms of expression are distinguished: extrapuni- 
tiveness, in which the subject blames the environment for his pre- 
dicament; intrapunitiveness, in which the subject blames himself; 
and impunitiveness, in which the subject evades aggression Or 
avoids blame. Under reaction type, the following three classes of 
responses are distinguished: obstacle dominance, in which the 
subject emphasizes the barrier that stands between him and the 
solution to his problem; ego-defense, in which the subject's ego 
predominates and in which he tries to protect his self-esteem; and 
need-persistence, in which the subjectemphasizesthe solution of the 
frustrating problems. (See Chapter 5, p. 107, for sample test item.) 

Frustrations are common experiences. The way a person ad- 
justs to them provides significant clues about his behavior and 
personality organization. 

A number of Projective techniques have been developed pri- 
marily for use with children. Many of these involve manipulation 
of materials rather than verbalization. Doll-play, building a world 
(out of a set of toy houses, vehicles, and people), and finger 
painting are examples of such techniques. 

The main difference between 
tionnaires, on the one hand, a 
other are these: 


personality inventories and ques- 
nd projective techniques on the 


1. A projective technique is much less structured than a per- 
sonality questionnaire. A personality questionnaire asks the per- 
son how he feels or acts in a variety of typical situations that are 
definitely structured. For example, representative questionnaires 


(By permission from C 

m Char- 
ione Buhler, Faith Smitter, 
Sybil Richardson, and Frank- 
{un Bradshaw, Childhood Prob- 
yams and the Teacher. New 
ork, Henry Holt and. Com- 
5834, Inc., 1952, pp. 351 and 


Projective techniques with chil- 
dren. Three photos showing 
children's construction with the 
World Test. (Top) Sue's "world" 
is aggressive, hostile, and at the 
same time strangely chaotic. 
(Middle) Noreen's "world" is 
rigid, schematic, and expressive 
of anti-social feelings. 1 nere are 
no people at all; the school is 
pushed far to the corner. (Bot- 
tom) Angela's "world" is com- 
pletely chaotic, though popu- 
lated and unaggressive. It is a 
widely spread town but without 
any over-all plan. 
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pose such questions as, Would you rather be a chemist than an 
artist? Do you prefer working alone rather than in a group? Pro- 
jective techniques involve no such specific questions. However, 
the degree of structuring may vary for different projective tech- 
niques. The Thematic Apperception Test, for example, is more 
structured than the Rorschach. 

2. Personality questionnaires generally attempt to portray the 
individual segmentally, emphasizing what are considered to be 
the important segments of his personality. A projective test, on 
the other hand, attempts to view and understand the personality 
as a whole. 

3. Projective techniques are usually less obvious in what they 
attempt to measure and thus can be faked less easily by the subject. 


Three basic assumptions underlie the use of projective tech- 
niques: 


1. All behavior manifestations express the individual’s person- 
ality. Any aspect of an individual's behavior offers some insight 
into his personality, his needs, goals, defenses, and the like. 

2. The subject will reveal through the answers he gives some 
aspects of his personality that he either will not or cannot reveal 
otherwise. Projective tests usually involve the presentation of pur- 
posely ambiguous or unstructured material. It is assumed that 
when the individual attempts to explain these apparently objec- 
tive bits of material he will disclose his preoccupations, his wishes, 
his fears, and his aspirations without suspecting that he is doing 
so. His resistance to disclosing personal and sometimes painful 
information will, therefore, be substantially diminished. 

3. Each response is assumed to have its cause in the psycho- 
logical make-up of the individual. Many critics of projective tech- 
niques have objected to the Thematic Apperception Test, for ex- 
ample, on the grounds that the subject may merely recount the 
plot of a movie he has seen or the content of a book he has read 
recently, instead of producing personally meaningful information. 
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This objection, however, disregards the fact that from all the ex- 
periences a person has had, he selects certain ones to remember 
and to recount, and that these selections in turn have personal 
meaning. 


Importance of Measuring 
Individual Differences 


When we measure certain characteristics—mechanical 
aptitude, intelligence, self-sufficiency—in a large group of people, 
we usually obtain a “normal distribution” of scores. In a graph of 
such a distribution we find a peak in the center with the frequen- 
cies of scores falling off to either side of it. Thus in a test of me- 
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SCORES ON AN APTITUDE TEST 


A normal distribution curve. 


chanical aptitude, the scores obtained by a group of 100 students 
May range from 10 points to 90 points. The largest number of 
Students obtain a score of 50, but very few get a score at the ex- 
pit c. very few know a great deal and very few know very 
ittle, 
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One conclusion is clearly evident from such a distribution of 
ores: people do not fall into distinct, separate types. We cannot 
ty that they are either intelligent or not intelligent, self-sufficient 
r not self-sufficient, that they either exhibit or do not exhibit 
echanical aptitude. Rather, they possess the characteristics in 
arying degrees. 

The use we make of the scores obtained on a given test depends 
n our purpose. Let us look at a few possibilities. 

If we are hiring people for jobs that require a certain type of 
nowledge, we may find it advisable to hire those who fall in the 
inge from 60 to 80 in our distribution. For we know from past 
xperience that those with lower scores cannot perform the tasks 
ell, and that those with the higher scores are too good for the 
b; they are overtrained and will become dissatisfied because 
le work is not stimulating enough. 

Or let us assume that we are dealing with a group of adults 
ho want to improve their reading proficiency. With the help of 
sts we can find out how quickly they read and how well they 
nderstand what they read. Again we find a normal distribution 
f scores. In this case we may decide that we can teach them 
lore effectively if we divide them into three groups, putting to- 
ether the low-scorers, the middle-scorers, and the high-scorers. 

The information Psychologists have accumulated on individual 
ifferences has led to far-reaching changes in our educational 
rocedures at all levels, in personnel practices in business and 
idustry, in civil Service, in fact in almost every area of life. 

We realize today that we may find high mental ability at any 
Xc10-economic level, that children may be brighter than their 
arents, or that not all bright parents have bright children. And 
e realize the importance of using an individual's assets to the 
est possible advantage, both for his own good and for the good 
f society. As has been said often, our greatest asset is our people 
-and their various abilities. It would indeed be a dull, perhaps 
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unbearable, world if we were all alike, if we all had the same 
interests, the same likes and dislikes. 

The systematic and extensive measurement of individual differ- 
ences has made a significant contribution to our knowledge of 
human ability and personality, particularly insofar as diagnosing 
and predicting human behavior are concerned. The question of 
individual differences is important not only in vocational guid- 
ance, but also in marriage counseling. And the clinical use of tests 
can help the psychologist to detect instances of unusual or abnor- 
mal behavior that may indicate maladjustment, or worse, may be 
the forerunner of a serious breakdown. Having detected them, he 
may take steps to prevent further disturbances by helping the per- 
son to achieve a better adjustment. 
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CHAPTER 16 


e CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD MENTAL 
HEALTH 

* THE MATURE PERSONALITY 

e CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD MENTAL 
HEALTH AND THE GOALS OF PSYCHO- 


THERAPY 


I o define and discuss mental 


health and signs of the healthy personality, not merely in terms of 
the absence of mental disease symptoms, but also by stressing the 
Positive or desirable aspects of good mental health, will be the 
Objective of this chapter. By shifting our attention to the charac- 
teristics constituting sound mental health, we emphasize preven- 
tion of mental illness rather than merely its cure; for if we know 
how to strive toward good mental health we may avoid having to 
Cure mental illness. It is not enough to know what to avoid; it is 
€qually important to know what to strive for. 

Actually, the problem of mental health or good adjustment is 
a two-fold one. It involves (1) determining criteria for mental 
health, and (2) defining and creating the conditions that are 
Conducive to mental health. In this chapter, we shall be con- 
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cerned primarily with the first aspect; in the succeeding chapter, 
on psychotherapy, with the second. 


Characteristics of Good Mental Health 


When we discuss characteristics of mental health, we set 
up a sort of “ideal” person, because not all of these characteristics 
are necessarily found in all normal persons, nor is each of the 
characteristics found in each of us in the same degree. Personality 
is a complex combination of many characteristics. Psychological 
maturity, therefore, must be measured not by a single factor, but 
by how many different characteristics are coordinated and inte- 
grated in a person’s total personality. Thus we should not be dis- 
appointed if we find that we lack some of these characteristics or 
that friends and acquaintances may seem, on the basis of these 
criteria, to be better ad 
characteristics are can help us to 
finally, we must keep in mind that 
Ss, since the demands made on us 
vary and since our abilities, our 
ther the problems a child faces nor 
et these problems are the same as 
adolescent or by the adult. 
ealth is reflected in our attitudes 
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or to conform. For if he yields too often, he loses his individuality 
and becomes “mass-man,” psychologically ready to be manipu- 
lated and exploited by others. Such loss of individuality may re- 
sult from blind submission to an authority figure or from over- 
conforming for the sake of gaining approval. Then individuality 
becomes diffused and loses its identity. 

On the other hand, when we feel our sense of identity threat- 
ened, we may over-assert ourselves and grow intolerant of others. 
This happens frequently during adolescence and must be under- 
Stood as a defense against loss of identity ! that the young person 
May be experiencing because many new demands are being made 
of him at this time. He may feel isolated from others and tend to 
forget the common human experiences and needs he shares with 
Others, 

Neither blind conformity to others nor rebellious isolation from 
Others are signs of a healthy personality. Rather we may say that 
What is desirable in terms of good mental health is that a person 
be capable of conforming to the norms of his society, but also be 
free to choose whether to conform or not. Riesman ? has called 
Such a person an autonomous person, aware of others, responsive 
to them, but capable of making choices in accordance with his 
Own individuality. 

A sense of independence. Being capable of making such choices 
Tequires a sense of independence, a certain self-sufficiency that 
Permits us to carry out our wishes and to work toward our goals 
Without feeling constantly concerned about what others think or 
Say. A sense of independence permits us to show more initiative, 
to be more creative, to depend more on our own judgment, and 
50 to show more of the qualities of leadership we may possess. 
We can set our own goals, work toward them, and attain them— 
all under our own power. The struggle for independence—or 
— 

! Erik Homburger Erikson, “Growth and Crises of the ‘Health Personality,’ " 


in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, So- 
T; and Culture, 2nd ed. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953, pp. 185- 


? David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. A Study of the Changing American 
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autonomy, as Erickson calls it—begins early in the child’s Bie, 
and it is the parents' responsibility to encourage their youngsters 
self-expression, to help them to learn to stand on their own feet, 
to prevent their being ashamed of their first failures or setbacks, 
to avoid discouraging them and making them doubtful of their 
own ability. Only in this way can a youngster learn to test his 
abilities. At the same time, the child must be protected against 
potential dangers in his environment and against certain of his 
potentially destructive inner impulses that he has not yet learned 
to recognize or to control. Without this protection, the child may 
come to distrust himself and others. Thus parents have to find a 
delicate balance between protection and autonomy. In this way 
they can contribute to that independence and self-reliance, coupled 


with social trust and reasonable consideration for others, that 
characterize the mature person. 


Self-confidence and confidence in others. If we lack confidence 
in others, our social relationships will be disturbed. If we lack 
self-confidence, our development will be crippled. The truth of 
these statements is seen most strikingly in the mentally ill, espe- 
cially in the paranoic, whose distrust of others and own lack of 
self-confidence leads him to withdraw into a world of fantasy. 
One of the first indications of neuroticism in a person is his in- 
ability to trust others and to form warm, close relationships with 
others. It is this sense of basic trust or confidence that Erikson 
nominates for the first component of a healthy personality, and it 
should be established very early in the life of the child. 

Helping a patient accept himself is an important aim in psycho- 
therapy. Sheerer ? selected the concept of acceptance of and re- 
Spect for self as an important one for describing the individual's 
level of adjustment. She devised a method that allowed her to 
rate any given PSychotherapeutic interview on a scale from 1 to 5 
in terms of the amount of self-acceptance shown by the patient 
during the interview. The number 1 indicated a minimum of self- 


3 Elizabeth T. Sheerer. "An Analysis 
" f 
of and Respect for Self and Ac e e 


Relationship Between Acceptance 
Counselling Cases," Journal of C. 
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respect; 5 indicated a high degree of self-acceptance. She applied 
her scale to seven patients who, according to their therapist, were 
making good progress. When she compared the first seven inter- 
views with the final seven interviews, she found that the average 
score had climbed from 2 on the initial interviews to an average 
of 4.2 on the final interviews, showing that self-acceptance in- 
creased as successful therapy proceeded. 

Other studies have shown that the number of positive self-ref- 
erences increases in cases of successful therapy, while in unsuc- 
cessful cases of therapy the number of negative self-references 
increases. 

The ability to love is rooted in the ability to trust. The two are 
closely related from earliest infancy on when we learn as children 
that we can trust, and therefore love, our mother. And just as a 
child needs to love his mother, so an adult needs a person to love. 
For most of us this other person is a husband or wife. 

And just as the ability to accept love and to give love is a meas- 
ure of good mental health, so the inability to form close attach- 
ments, the inability to give or receive love, is a measure of 
emotional disturbance and poor mental health. A person whose 
€motional conditioning is such that heviews every other person with 
Suspicion and distrust cannot love them and so must build around 
himself a wall as protective armor against the attacks he 
expects from others. Even when others are kind and considerate 
to him and show him affection, he may be afraid to respond to 
them because he believes that their feelings are not genuine. The 
Person whose parents neglected or ignored him or the person who 
has had an unfortunate love affair may assume this kind of atti- 
tude as a defense against further serious emotional involvement 
and possible emotional hurt. 

The world is full of people who want to love others and to 
make friends but are unable to do so. As a result of certain dam- 
aging personal experiences that probably occurred in early child- 
hood, they are afraid to break out of the shells they have built 
around themselves, both consciously and unconsciously, and to 
give of themselves as required in love. The psychotic represents 
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in the most extreme degree the person unable to love—unable to 

close relationship. 
di^ s well to sue sh et again that relationships with others 
are most satisfying when the needs of each of the individuals in- 
volved are satisfied. Adjustment requires the ability both to ae 
cept love, in the broadest sense of the word, as well as to give e 
The absence of this dual ability reflects insecurity and emotiona 
disturbance. Sometimes we find an adult who wants to receive or 
to get as much love as possible without giving any in return. For 
the small child, who has little to give until he gets, being on the 
receiving end rather than on the giving end is normal. But for 
the adult, such an attitude reflects emotional disturbances. Nor- 
mally all of us need to give love and affection as much as to re- 
ceive it. 

The insecure person is afraid not only of others, but also of 
himself. His fear of others leads him to be hesitant and unsure 
of himself. Plagued by feelings of doubt and distrust, he betrays 
his emotional turmoil by statements such as, *I know that what 
Im doing is wrong, and I know what I should be doing, but 
somehow I cannot bring myself to do it." 

It is also likely that such a person will not only miss the En 
perience of pleasure and happiness in his day-to-day activities, 
but will also “take it out on others." He will make others the 
victims of his own insecurity. 

Emotional Security, as we have seen from our earlier discus- 
sion, depends first on the acceptance and love we received as à 
child, and secondly on the degree to which we are able to accept 
ourselves, Menninger * refers to security as “one of the pillars 
upon which mental health rests.” From this security, he points 
out, comes an inner harmony of the personality that makes the 
person feel confident and at peace with himself. 

A sense of responsibili; 


ty. Responsibility means (1) being re- 
sponsible for our own ac 


tions, i.e., taking into account the con- 


4 William C. Menninger and Munroe Leaf, You and Psychiatry. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. 
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sequences of our behavior, and (2) being responsive, or sensitive, 
to the needs of others. A mother who tells her friends in the pres- 
ence of her child that “Mary will never be a beauty” is insensitive 
to the feelings of the child and does not consider the effects that 
such a remark may have on the youngster. The mother’s behavior 
is irresponsible. 

Responsibility also means that we consider more than the im- 
mediately apparent effects of our actions. If, as parents, we pam- 
per and protect a child excessively, we may be satisfying our own 
needs, but at the same time may be making our son or daughter 
Wholly dependent on us, preparing the way for all the difficulties 
such a situation breeds. This, too, is an example of irresponsible 
behavior. 

Some people are much more responsible than others. One in- 
dividual may confine his sense of responsibility to those who are 
very close to him, to members of his family and perhaps to his 
friends, He shows little concern for community problems, for the 
People who live on the other side of the track, or even for the 
neighbor whose child is sick. Others can include in their sphere 
of sympathy and effective action, i.e., in their field of responsi- 
bility, people caught in various types of disasters, suffering peo- 
ple in war-torn countries, even citizens of former enemy nations 
(as seen in all the Care packages shipped to Germany and Japan 
after World War II). In one sense, socialization is a process 
whereby we acquire an increased range of social sensitivity and 
responsibility. Instead of feeling responsible merely for our fam- 
ily or for our own group or community, we feel responsible for 
Our fellow citizens, then for citizens of other countries, and so for 


all human beings, regardless of race, creed, or color. 


A sense of direction and goal orientation. Whether we derive 
satisfaction and pleasure from our activities depends to a large 
extent on the goals we have set for ourselves and on how we have 
channeled our energy and efforts to attain these goals. This sense 
of direction and goal-directed behavior involves not only occu- 
Pational goals, but also such other goals as finding a wife or hus- 
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band, establishing a home, having children, finding financial se- 
curity, having time for recreational activities, and so on. It 
involves purposeful striving and a kind of directed productivity 
and creativity that makes the attainment of goals possible. 

The person who has no goals, who doesn’t know what to do 
with himself, or whose goals are so fleeting that he changes them 
every day, is scattering or wasting his potentialities. Such a per- 
son may change jobs every month, or become very excited or 
enthusiastic about an activity one day only to drop it the next. 
The jack-of-all-trades and the dilettante are examples of persons 
who have failed to acquire a consistent, highly motivated goal- 
orientation. They are like small children who flit from toy to toy, 
unable to find pleasure or satisfaction in anything for long. Most 
of us have at times been uncertain about our goals. When we have 
failed to achieve something we greatly wanted, we may have 
asked ourselves anxiously, What now? Or even when we have 
reached the goal we had set ourselves, we may have felt unde- 
cided about where to turn next. 


The ability to handle frustrations and irritations without be- 


coming upset involves a high degree of goal-orientation, as con- 


» Dy contrast, is interested primarily 
and reaching his goal. The goal- 
d by a situation and even succumb 
entually he will rally his resources 
resolve the conflict, 


A sense of time Perspective, Many of our more important 
al 


goals can be reached only in the distant future. Each of us lives 
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in the present, but this present has past and future reference 
points that influence our present attitudes, actions, and feelings. 
For the child, the present is narrowly defined because he has few 
Past experiences to draw upon and cannot think far beyond to- 
day. But as we grow up our time perspective becomes broader. 
We can see beyond the immediate demands of the day, can plan 
ahead, can set our sights on distant goals. In so doing. we can 
utilize a great many more experiences from our past than can a 
child. In formulating our reactions to various situations in the 
Present each of us brings into play not only his time perspective 
but also the emotional attitudes and values that color his time per- 
Spective. 

As we have previously indicated in other chapters of this 
book, poor mental health is reflected in an excessive dwelling 
On the past. Some individuals who are unhappy in the present and 
for whom the future holds little promise derive their greatest com- 
fort and pleasure from looking back on the “good old days." 
Memories become their substitute for future plans and actions. 
Other people, tormented by shame and guilt about past experi- 
ences, are unable to live happily and constructively in the present. 
For these people the present is "wasted," and this wasted present 
becomes in turn a further source of regret tomorrow. The well- 
adjusted individual, on the other hand, does not try to blot out 
the present or future by escaping into the past. He uses his past 
experiences as guides in planning future courses of action. 

If future goals are to continue to have meaning for us in the 
Present, we must be fairly certain that our present activities will 
help us to reach them. For example, we may set our goals and 
levels of aspiration so high that they become à source of highly 
disturbing frustration because we cannot believe we shall ever 
attain them. We may lose hope and incentive, allow actual accom- 
Plishment to give way to dreaming and fantasy. Goals set realis- 
tically are indicative of good adjustment. A realistic goal is one 
that we can feel reasonably sure of attaining if we work hard and 
faithfully. This hope of attainment will stimulate constructive 
activity and help to reduce the tension that comes from delayed 
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satisfaction. Hope of success increases the amount of frustration 
we can endure and prevents slackening of efforts. Thus, the per- 
son who is looking for a certain job and knows he has the ability 
to fill such a job successfully will continue his search longer than 
the person who has in mind a job for which he is not qualified. 
The first few refusals will have a more damaging effect on the 
last-mentioned job-seeker. Hope—or we may call it confidence— 
is, then, an important aspect of time perspective. 

Memories of success in the past help to reinforce confidence in 
present efforts. If we are confident, if we can view our opportuni- 
ties optimistically, we are much more likely to take temporary 
setbacks in stride and to continue along the path we have marked 
out for ourselves, 

But there is such a thing as being too cocky and over-confident. 
We have all seen the swaggering, brash student, for example, 
whose confidence bordered on conceit, who felt he did not have 
to prepare for the big exams coming up. Remember how he ap- 


peared after the exams—abject and crestfallen? And needlessly 
so, if he had only taken a more r 


mes to see them more objec- 
“solving attitude toward them, 
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higher or lower rating to them or judge them as valid or invalid, 
except in terms of the personal meaning they have for us. Is there 
nO objective standard for judging which value is more impor- 
tant? Have we, then, no guide for evaluating values and value 
judgments? Hartmann ? has developed certain hypotheses con- 
cerning value judgments and has proposed “that we may tenta- 
tively adhere to the basic criterion that a good that moves toward 
à universal involving all people as an upper limit is higher than 
one that approaches a particular as a lower limit." From this 
Position he derives the following six corollary criteria for rating 
values: 


1. Inclusiveness. A value that affects all men rather than some 
is, other things being equal, superior. For example, freedom for 
all is of greater value than freedom for only a few persons. 

2. Permanence. A value that lasts is higher than a temporary 
one, 

S. Irrevocability. A value that is not replaceable or readily 
Created by human effort is higher than one that can be produced 
easily. For example, the books of brilliant thinkers and the paint- 
Ings of gifted artists are of more worth than mediocre products. 

4. Congruency. A value that harmonizes with a person’s total 
Pattern of beliefs is superior to one that is inconsistent with the 
entire structure of integrated behavior. 

5. Cognitive completeness. A value that is based on full in- 
formation and broad experience is higher than one resting on par- 
tial and fragmentary knowledge. 

6. Survival. A value that contributes to the maintenance of the 
individual or the human race is superior to one that leads to the 


extinction of either. 


Another discussion of values and their relation to adjustment is 
given by R. B. Perry." He suggests evaluating our actions from 


three points of view: 
— MM 
? George W. Hartmann, “Pacifism and Its Opponents in the Light of Value 
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(1) How adaptive is our behavior in helping us to survive? 
(2) How adjustive is it in helping us to experience pleasure and 
comfort? and (3) How integrative is it in helping us to eliminate 
personal and interpersonal conflicts and to harmonize our various 
motives. Behavior that helps us to achieve these three goals is 
more valuable than behavior that helps to achieve only one or 
two of these goals. 

Value judgments are an integral part of our personal philos- 
ophy of life. A person's philosophy of life is the system of values 
by which he lives. It includes, among other things, a person's aims, 
ideals, and manner of thinking, the principles by which he guides 
his behavior and conducts his affairs. Many people have built 
their life philosophies around religious concepts; others have de- 
veloped humanitarian or materialistic or pragmatic or opportun- 
istic approaches to life. 

Whatever the outward form, a philosophy of life will have 
meaning to a person only as he assigns value to it. Every culture 
has its basic assumptions and beliefs, and every generation has to 
re-examine these beliefs in its search for meaning. As we saw in 
Chapter 3, man has always sought to erect systems of thought that 
would aid him in understanding more about himself, about the 
nature of some final reality, about the universe. With these expla- 
nations, man is at home in his world; he feels secure. Whether 
these explanations are "right" or "wrong" is often immaterial to 
him. The belief that an erupting volcano was caused by a god's 
sneezing served the same "comforting" psychological function for 
primitive man that our more scientific explanation does for us. 

This does not mean that one belief can serve as well as another 
to make a person feel secure. The explanations, beliefs, and the- 
ories that comprise an individual's philosophy of life must be able 
to stand the test of reality—i.e., fit the real world and to provide 
a person some means by which he can predict and control events 
and direct his behavior. If the System fails in this, disillusionment, 
anxiety, even panic may result. When our philosophy of life re- 
veals itself to be inadequate or invalid, we feel lost, at sea, des- 
perate to find something with which to replace it. An example of 
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this might be seen in the behavior of many ex-communists who 
seek solace in religion or some other “system” after the shattering 
effects of losing their faith in communism. Allport and Kramer,’ 
in a study of prejudice that included probing into the philosophi- 
cal orientation of the persons studied, emphasized the importance 
of personal philosophy in the following way: 


We are saying that prejudice will be prevented only if the 
philosophical mould of one’s life is sound. A sound mould re- 
quires a basic trust of mankind, freedom from the jungle- 
outlook, from rigid categories, from the paranoid inability to 
take blame upon oneself or to adopt the point of view of the 
other fellow. A sound mould requires one to know the extent 
of one’s hostile attitudes, and to feel some shame in having 
them, and to understand their probable roots in his home 
environment, in his school, or in his own temperament. 


All of us, whether well or poorly adjusted, are faced with frus- 
trations and conflicts all through life, but the well-adjusted person 
has developed more adequate and more effective ways of dealing 
with these problems. His approach to problems is characterized 
by a problem-solving attitude, requiring objectivity, an under- 
standing of cause-and-effect relationships, and flexibility. Let us 
consider this approach in more detail. 


A problem-solving attitude. A problem-solving attitude is the 
Scientific approach as applied to ourselves and our problems. Such 
an attitude stresses (1) carefully defining and analyzing the prob- 
lem, (2) evaluating various possible solutions to the problem, and 
(3) carrying out such solutions in order to solve the conflict or 
problem. 

Just as the scientific method helps us to deal with the physical 
world, so it can help us to unravel the complexities of human be- 
havior and help us to adjust. The extent of our adjustment is re- 
flected in the amount of satisfaction and pleasure we derive from 
each day’s activities. The greater our success in dealing with our 


* Gordon W. Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 22, 1946, 36. 
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problems, the greater will be the pleasure we experience as we 
meet and deal with these problems. If we fail, then, like the scien- 
tist in his laboratory, we should try another approach until we 
finally discover one that works. Sometimes, of course, the solution 
to our problems may require professional help (see Chapter 17). 
This professional help, as we shall discover later, is designed pri 
marily to help us acquire the habit of approaching all our diffi- 
culties with the idea that they can be solved, i.e., to help us cultivate 
a problem-solving attitude. The problem-solving attitude implies 
a willingness on our part to change or to modify our behavior 
in order to meet the particular situation that confronts us, or to 
learn how to change the situation. 

Why is it important to develop a problem-solving attitude? The 
answer is simply to solve problems. But why solve them? Why is 
i problem, analyze it, understand it, 


tically, to appra 
our limitations, our shortcomin 
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understanding of ourselves. It involves a certain degree of insight 
into our motivations, our goals, our defenses, and into the way 
our behavior affects others. 

Objectivity also involves a sense of humor. The person who can 
laugh at himself reveals a certain awareness of his own foibles and 
idiosyncrasies. A sense of humor prevents us from taking our- 
selves and our problems too seriously. 

Basic to the problem-solving attitude is the assumption of cause- 
and-effect relationships. Without this assumption, any attempt to 
solve a problem or to attain a goal is meaningless. For if we can- 
Not anticipate the effect of our actions. we cannot distinguish the 
sensible course of action from the ridiculous; we are unable to 
Predict the consequences of our behavior or to control a situation. 

Sometimes when we have acted unwisely, we try to excuse our- 
selves by insisting that we had no way of knowing what the effects 
of our behavior would be. A stern parent whose harsh discipline 
has caused his child to become neurotic often will wring his hands 
and plead that if he could have foreseen the consequences of his 
actions, he would have been less tyrannical. It is true that we can- 
not always anticipate these effects. But the chances are that if we 
weigh our actions carefully and explore all the ramifications of 
Our decision thoroughly, we shall not go astray so easily, shall 
Not be forced to look back ruefully on what might have been. 

A child, as we know. has a very limited understanding of cause- 
and-effect relationships, and therefore cannot analyze his behavior 
Or predict the results of his actions. Unfortunately, many adults 
are just as incapable of analyzing their behavior rationally as are 
children. These adults feel themselves to be in the grip of forces 
far beyond their control and eventually adopt an attitude of help- 
lessness and of irresponsibility. We label this kind of irresponsi- 
bility in an adult as infantile behavior. 

Irresponsible and inconsistent behavior by parents may handi- 
cap a child in learning about cause-and-effect relationships. For 
Instance, if a child is punished for lying on one occasion but not 
Punished if he lies again, he will be unable to anticipate the effects 
of his actions and so to learn what is and is not acceptable be- 
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havior. His parents’ behavior will appear erratic rather than pre- 
dictable, and his own behavior, influenced by the erratic behavior 
of his parents, will show the same tendency. . 

Finally, a basic feature of the problem-solving attitude is the 
ability to be flexible. Flexibility implies the ability to adapt our 
behavior to the special requirements of a situation, or to learn 
how to modify the situation. The inflexible person in a changing 
world is an anachronism. The whole process of living requires 
constant adjustment, constant change. And the person who is un- 
able or unwilling to adapt to change or who stubbornly persists 1n 
à course of action long after such action has proved to be imprac- 
tical, is neurotic and maladjusted. 

Related to adaptability is creativeness, which is directly Op- 
posed to rigidity. To see new approaches to a problem, new ver- 
sions of old facts, new significance in common phenomena (e.g. 
the laws of gravity in a falling apple), implies a unique and pro- 
ductive flexibility called creativeness. Creativity is the mark of 
the great artist, writer, scientist, or statesman—but it is something 
all of us can show in varying degree. The parent in rearing his 
child can be creative. In fact, fewer children would have fewer 
problems if parents were more creative in dealing with their 
youngsters. It is much more creative to explain to a child why he 
should go to bed, to make him content to go to bed, for example, 
than it is to drive him off to his room with threats of punishment. 


The Mature Personality 


Dr. Leon Saul ? in commenting about the attributes of the 
mature person, summarizes many of the things we have been 
talking about in the following description of the mature person. 


The mature adult is both predominantly independent and 
responsible, with little need to Tegress, and also is giving and 
productive, although still able to relax and to receive nor- 


5 Leon J. Saul, Emotional Maturity. Philadelphia, J ippincott Company: 
mS ee eae phia, J. B. Lippinco 
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mally; he is cooperative rather than egotistical and competi- 
tive; he is in relative harmony with his conscience, which 
easily integrates with his mature feelings and behavior; his 
sexuality is free and integrated with mating and responsible 
productive activity, both sexual and social; his hostility to- 
ward others and toward himself is minimal but is freely 
available for defense and constructive use; his grasp of reality 
is clear and unimpaired by the emotional astigmatisms of 
childhood; and freed from childhood patterns, he is discrimi- 
nating and highly adaptable. And among the many results of 
such development, his anxiety is at a minimum. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that maturity means 
not merely the capacity for such attitudes and functioning— 
but also the ability to enjoy them fully. It means that the indi- 
vidual now derives pleasure from the exercise of his adult 
powers and not only from his infantile demands. In the neu- 
roses there is typically a protest against the adult productive, 
responsible activities and guilt and shame over the childish 
impulses; each vitiates the other. 


Characteristics of Good Mental Health 
and the Goals of Psychotherapy 


The characteristics of good mental health, of the mature 
personality, which we have been discussing would be, for the per- 
son who does not have them, the goals of psychotherapy. In the 
learning situation of psychotherapy, discussed in the next chapter, 
a person strives to attain these characteristics to the maximal 
degree possible for him in line with his capacities, experiences, 
and opportunities for growth. We must remember that what con- 
stitutes normality or adjustment for one person may differ mark- 
edly from what constitutes normality or adjustment for another. 
This implies that each of us has a personal aim in adjustment, not 
à group aim. Or to put this another way, each of us must aim to 
achieve personal comfort, creativeness, and happiness in the man- 
ner that is best for us, regardless of what the adjustment goals of 
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other persons might be. Adjustment for each of us is a personally 
tailored item, not a socially manufactured product, even though 


our personal welfare is closely related to the welfare of other 
people. 
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CHAPTER 17 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AS A LEARNING 
PROCESS 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PATIENT 
AND THERAPIST 

CHANGES AND GOALS IN THERAPY 
TYPES OF THERAPY 

PSYCHOTHERAPY AND SELF-HELP 
QUALIFICATIONS OF PSYCHOTHERA- 
PISTS 


| ouis: as the term indi- 


Cates, is a process for treating an illness or problem by psycho- 
logical methods. It is a learning process involving two people that 
attempts to correct the effects of disruptive emotional experiences 
or of certain deficiencies in learning. Problems so treated are gen- 
erally emotional or psychological in nature. Frequently, however, 
Psychological methods are used as an adjunct to physiological 
treatment when a physiological problem, such as an ulcer, is re- 
lated to emotional disturbances. Thus, psychotherapy is a process 
effective mainly in psychogenic, i.e., functional, diseases, 
Psychotherapy further implies utilizing methods of treatment 
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that are based on an understanding of psychological dynamics, 
that is, the knowledge of cause-and-effect relationships as they 
operate in the area of our feelings, our thoughts, and our general 
interactions with other persons. 

In our earlier discussion about defense mechanisms, the neu- 
roses and the psychoses, we touched on some of the dynamic fac- 
tors related to psychological disturbances. In the previous chap- 
ter, on criteria for satisfactory adjustment and the characteristics 
of the mature, mentally healthy person, we touched further on 
dynamic factors related to mental illness. In this chapter, we shall 
discuss how to improve a person’s adjustment to his environment 
by helping him to alter his thoughts, feelings, and behavior—in 
short, his personality. Since psychotherapy is a process for chang- 
ing behavior, it can be thought of as a special kind of learning 
situation. As we know, we learn in order to change, and in psy- 
chotherapy we learn to change in particular ways. This brings us 


to a consideration of the relationship between psychotherapy and 
learning. 


Psychotherapy as a Learning Process 


Our personality develops and we become what we are 
through a series of experiences in which we learn how to think, 
feel, and behave. We may learn poor ways to adjust, or we may 
learn good ways. If we have learned, for example, to react to all 
situations and problems angrily and aggressively, we have not de- 
veloped satisfactory techniques for handling our problems. The 
well-adjusted person has learned to approach his problems calmly 
and rationally, with a firm belief that he can think them through 
by applying or modifying lessons he has learned in the past. of 
course, not all past solutions will apply to present problems. We 
must guard against relying so heavily on the “tried-and-true” tech- 
nique that our approach becomes rigid and unimaginative. Here 
psychotherapy is important, for it is designed to bring us greater 


personal satisfaction and happiness in our daily affairs by showing 
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us how to alter our behavior. Successful psychotherapy teaches 
the neurotic person to discard his warped methods of reacting and 
to replace them with useful, normal, adjustive techniques. Psy- 
chotherapy is the process by which the neurotic unlearns old “bad” 
habits and relearns new “good” ones. 

Let us illustrate briefly how a particular experience might pro- 
duce neurotic behavior and how this neuroticism might be modi- 
fied by psychotherapy. For the sake of discussion, we shall divide 
the person’s responses into three groups: (1) his observable be- 
havior, (2) his feelings and emotions, and (3) his thoughts and 
fantasies concerning the experience or event. 

Let us consider the case of a child who has been severely 
frightened by a dog. His observable behavior may exhibit the fol- 
lowing pattern; He may start avoiding not only this particular 
dog, but all dogs, thus generalizing from the specific dog that 
threatened him to all dogs. At the sight of a dog he may run, or 
begin to cry, or seek comfort and shelter with adults. His feelings 
and emotions may be revealed in the following way: He may tell 
Us that he is afraid, or that his stomach hurts, or that he is tense, 
anxious, and fearful. An examination of his thoughts and fanta- 
Sies also shows his fear of dogs. He may imagine that vicious dogs 
are following him wherever he goes or lying in wait for him around 
every corner and in every dark cranny. He may spend much of 
his time “dreaming up” various ways of escaping dogs. His mind 
may, in fact, be so full of thoughts about dogs that he “sees” dogs 
in all kinds of places when actually there are none. Psychotherapy 
in this instance would help the child to see that his fears about 
all dogs were unfounded, that there are some dogs, perhaps the 
Majority, who are gentle, affectionate, and playful. With psycho- 
therapy the child could relearn and develop a more appropriate, 
constructive attitude toward dogs. 

We also see in this example how certain causes lead to certain 
behavioral effects. By observing these cause-and-effect relation- 
ships, we learn to understand why a particular person behaves in 
a particular way. Thus, if a patient is afraid of dogs, we assume 
that at some time in the past he has been frightened by a dog. If 
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a person is tense and distraught before starting off to work in e 
morning, we assume that perhaps he must make an important e- 
cision that day, or that possibly he fears that his superior will re- 
buke him for having made a mistake in the monthly accounts. 
Thus, the anxiety the person experiences has its roots not "in the 
mind" of the person but in the experiences he has had. ; 

The interrelationship between a person's characteristics and his 
experiences can be illustrated by the case of Mrs. A. 


Mrs. A. was born with one leg three inches shorter than the 
other. This physical handicap involved her in certain experiences 
that taught her, eventually, to behave in a certain way, to feel a 
certain way, and to think a certain way. At the commencement 
of therapy, her behavior was forceful, aggressive, and domineer- 
ing. She reported that she often felt anxious, fearful, and insecure. 
She further recounted that certain thoughts and fantasies kept re- 
curring to her in which she saw herself carrying off unusual physi- 
cal triumphs, such as winning foot races, or beauty contests, OF 
being complimented on her ability to dance gracefully. 

Her problem was caused not only by the physical handicap, but 
also by the humiliating experiences she had suffered as a crippled 
child in a culture where physical beauty and perfection are highly 


valued. She had found it impossible, from earliest infancy on, to 
do what others did, to compete with them, to be accepted by them 
in certain situations. Thus the interacti 
the world had led to the development of 
feelings, and certain thoughts that cre. 
themselves and prompted the need 
Through psychotherapy, 
havior so that she no longer 
cap by being dominant and 
rejected when people looked 
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for defense mechanisms to 
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ons between herself and 
certain behavior, certain 
ated a new difficulty in 
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Mrs. A. was able to modify her Des 
needed to compensate for her handi- 
aggressive, or to feel ashamed and 
at her. She no longer had to satisfy 
dreaming about athletic victories OT 
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and how she might change her reactions. She was freed, so to 
speak, of her maladjustment. If she had learned as a child, when 
she first encountered the problems related to her physical handi- 
cap, the things that she learned as an adult in psychotherapy, then 
obviously no adult psychotherapy would have been necessary. 
Psychotherapy thus may be viewed as a technique that serves to 
remove the “learning lag” reflected in maladjustment. Or to put 
it another way, psychotherapy is a technique that helps a person 
to learn today something he should have learned yesterday, or the 
day before, or months or years ago. 


Let us consider further the effect of environment on what we 
learn to do or learn not to do as we grow from childhood to adult- 
hood. We are all familiar with the old proverb that the burned 
child fears the fire. Analyzed psychologically, this adage indicates 
that a certain action, touching the fire, has been followed by a 
certain consequence, being burned. The experience of being 
burned has changed the behavior of the child with respect to fire 
—he avoids, he dreads, he fears fire. The proverb points out that 
a certain form of behavior can spring from a single, isolated stim- 
ulus in our non-human environment. Actually, as we grow up, 
thousands of other non-human factors influence our behavior. 
More important, however, even than these non-human factors 
are the innumerable human stimuli that modify our behavior— 
stimuli that come through our dealings with parents, other mem- 
bers of the family, children, teachers in school, friends, “enemies,” 
and adults with whom we work. These endless and varied social 
interactions provide for each of us many social learning experi- 
ences that change us from mere biological organisms at birth into 
highly socialized, civilized adults. Sometimes this adult is normal. 
Sometimes he is neurotic. 

So complex is the world in which we live, so varied and often 
bewildering are the demands made upon us, so involved and hec- 
tic the problems we face, that it is easily possible for us to fail to 
learn some of the things we need to know or to mislearn certain 
other things. Either of these possibilities can lead to maladjustive 
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behavior. When we consider how many things there are to learn, 
and how many ways there are to learn them, or how many reasons 
we can find for not learning them, or how many different effects 
learning or not learning them can produce, it is not surprising to 
find that some of us have failed to learn something we need to 
know or have learned it wrong. In view of the fact that most of 
our learning experiences involve relations with other people, it 
follows that most of our behavior “disorders” are learned as a 
consequence of our coming into contact with people. 

The function of the psychotherapist is to help us to unlearn 
disordered behavior patterns. The therapist and the patient work 
together in a social learning situation. In this setting, the therapist 
helps the patient to see his deficiencies, to understand their sources; 
and to work out satisfactory ways of adjusting. Let us, therefore, 


consider in more detail the relations between patient and thera- 
pist. 


Relations Between the Patient and Therapist 


The relationship between the patient and his therapist is 
believed to have a decisive influence on the course the therapy 
will follow and the kind of learning the patient will achieve. The 
patient-therapist association is a Special kind of social relation- 
ship encountered nowhere else. It offers the patient, through the 
behavior and attitudes of the therapist, a unique kind of learning 


situation. The therapist provides factors conducive to learning. 
Some characteristics of the psychothera 


à peutic learning situation 
as provided or created by the therapist 


are the following. 
Attitude of acceptance. 'The therapist must be able to accept 
the patient, to sympathize with him, and, through his behavior 
and attitudes, to communicate his Sympathy and understanding 
to the patient. The therapist must be able to accept the patient 
regardless of the problems or characteristics the patient presents. 
This acceptance of the patient by the therapist leads to what 
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psychologists call positive transference. The patient becomes 
strongly attached to his therapist. He may view the therapist as 
the idealized parent, husband, wife, or lover. The patient may 
also, in cases of negative transference, hate the therapist violently. 
Or, the patient may love the therapist one moment and hate him 
the next. And through all his patient’s changing moods and atti- 
tudes, the therapist must continue to accept him with warmth and 
understanding. In addition, the therapist must at all times main- 
tain an objective approach to his patient. Failure to do so may 
create serious new problems for the patient. This is why it is so 
important for the therapist to be well trained, emotionally stable, 
and well adjusted in his own right. Otherwise, he may have diffi- 
culty maintaining the objective, professional relationship with his 
patient that is so crucial for successful psychotherapy. 

The therapist’s acceptance of the patient, then, leads the patient 
to feel that he is intellectually understood, emotionally accepted, 
and sympathetically supported in all his reactions during therapy. 
In other words, the patient feels safe. 

In addition, the constant encouragement and support provided 
by the therapist will encourage the patient to face his problems 
anew or to meet people again. Even if his problems overwhelm 
him again or if people still reject him, he knows he still will have 
the love and support of the therapist. 

The permissive atmosphere also leads to catharsis for the pa- 
tient. Catharsis is the process whereby the patient obtains emo- 
tional release by being able to unburden himself of feelings that 
he has hitherto kept “bottled up” inside himself, perhaps for years, 
Most of us harbor thoughts and feelings that we fear to disclose 
to others even though they build up tremendous pressures in us. 
In the protected, permissive atmosphere of therapy, the patient 
can sit down and talk such feelings over with the therapist, confi- 
dent in the belief that the therapist will soothe away his doubts 
and fears. 

Freud at first believed that catharsis was enough to cure a pa- 
tient, but he discovered that it was not enough; catharsis is only 
one aspect of therapy. 
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Permissive atmosphere. The therapist must specifically avoid 
criticizing his patient, must refrain from allowing his own feelings 
to color a patient's response, must conceal any judgments or shock 
he experiences at what his patient says, does, or thinks. Instead, 
the patient must be able to feel that the therapist takes only an 
Objective interest in his disclosures. and that the therapist's only 
aim is to help him to attain a better understanding of himself. 
This non-judgmental, non-prejudicial, non-condemning attitude 
on the part of the therapist, so important in the process of psycho- 
therapy, is almost never present when a person talks to his par- 
ents, his marriage partner, his friends. his minister or priest, or 
other persons in whom he may confide his problems. These per- 
sons, because of their particular frame of reference, their values, 
and their attitudes, may not be in a position to help the patient to 
understand himself better. Rather, through their personal, opin- 
ionated reactions and advice, they may influence the patient to 
accept their particular solution or view of a problem or situation 
when actually such solutions may have little or no relationship to 
the needs of the person who is hobbled with the problem. 

The therapist, on the other hand, is permissive. He has no 
ready answers to give. Rather. the therapist listens and gives the 
patient a chance to talk about all kinds of things that he cannot 
discuss with anyone else. In talking freely about them to the thera- 
pist without fear of criticism or censure, the patient learns what 
he needs and also extinguishes the fear responses he has associ- 
ated with some of these verbalizations. The more he talks, the 
more his confidence returns, the more the patient begins to dis- 
close previously forbidden feelings. thoughts, or concealed be- 
havior. The patient may suddenly find himself talking about things 
he had forgotten (or repressed) for years. 

Feeling of support. To buoy his patient's confidence the thera- 
pist generally tries to reassure his patient, to give him carefully 
selected advice, to suggest and persuade judiciously. Sometimes, 
the therapist may believe that his patient’s environment needs 
changing and may help him find a new job, make new friends, try 
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to make his home life happier, and help him find new and inter- 
esting hobbies and activities. 

The therapist may also direct his patient toward certain groups 
specifically organized to help people in need. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, or Divorcees Anonymous, or various forms of group therapy 
may have great therapeutic value. For other patients, participation 
in religious activities and the support they derive from religious 
inspiration may provide a valuable adjunct to therapy. 


Sheltered reality-testing situation. In a sheltered reality-testing 
situation, the therapist provides a haven of safety for the patient, 
a calm harbor, so to speak, where the patient can analyze, explore, 
and test his ways of thinking and feeling before venturing out into 
the world. The therapeutic setting is a kind of testing laboratory 
for the patient in which he may make all kinds of experiments, 


and perhaps all kinds of errors, as he experiments, without having 
to experience feelings of failure, sha 


might in the world outside. In fact, 
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Opportunities for making new discriminations and avoiding old 
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difficulties for him if he attempted to react to all men or all women 
as though they were his parents. 

Generalization may occur in another manner. A young man’s 
father, for example, may have been an extremely cruel, arbitrary, 
tyrannical man whom his son feared and disliked. As a result, 
during his childhood, youth, and early manhood, the young man 
may have come to regard all men in authority with the same mixed 
feelings of fear and hatred aroused by his father. Such a generali- 
zation, of course, is inappropriate and maladjustive when applied 
so indiscriminately. We have here again an instance of a malad- 
justive generalization. 

A person beset by such intense emotional reactions thinks in 
terms of absolutes and “allness” concepts that reflect the kind of 
emotional spread or generalization we have just mentioned. The 
young man just mentioned has come to believe that “all” persons 
in authority are “always” arbitrary and tyrannical and that they 
“never” understand and appreciate the problems of “anyone” 
working for them. His attitude toward his superiors may become 
offensive; he may refuse to cooperate, react to suggestions as 
though they were threats, constantly complain that he is being 
bullied and treated unfairly. Thus he invites from his superiors 
the same kind of behavior he hated and feared in his father. And 
when his superiors begin to lose patience with him or rebuke him 
for his attitude, he uses their actions as an excuse to over-gener- 
alize about his inability to get along with people in authority. He 
Says to himself, “I can never work for anyone else." “I can't get 
along with anyone." Or, worse still, he believes, "No one loves 
me." When we stop to analyze, in a therapeutic relationship, what 
the patient may mean by the remark, "No one loves me," we may 
find that he is actually referring to only a few experiences in which 
he felt rejected but on the basis of which he now generalizes and 
feels that he is rejected by "everyone." 

In cases of neurotic over-generalization, the therapist's job is 
to help the patient make finer and more valid differentiations be- 
tween persons, events, and experiences. Our young man must 
learn, for example. that not all people in responsible positions are 
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arbitrary and tyrannical, even though his father was and even 
though he feels all his superiors are. 

The person who over-generalizes also must learn to distinguish 
between past events and the feelings these past events evoked when 
he was younger and less experienced and present events that 
occur amid new situations and circumstances. The neurotic, for 
example, because of his inability to make the necessary distinc- 
tions, reacts to the "present" as though it were the “past.” He con- 
fuses in his mind the events of yesterday and today and so brings 
into the present, where they are not appropriate, past feelings he 
should have discarded. 

In addition to differentiating between past and present, it is 
necessary for the person who over-generalizes to distinguish be- 
tween childhood conditions and adult status. In the therapeutic 
situation, the patient must re-evaluate his childhood inadequacy 
in the light of his adult capacities and accomplishments. In fact. 
the ability to discriminate between childhood and adult status is 
a way of seeing that the past is not the present. The adult who 
says "I was shy as a child," must discover the source of these 
childhood feelings in order to see that shyness need not continue 
to plague him as an adult. In like manner, an adult in a thera- 
peutic situation has an Opportunity to work through and to re- 
evaluate all his attitudes, feelings, defenses, and other aspects of 
his behavior that have prevented him from functioning as cre- 
atively and productively as his capacities might allow. 

From this description of a neurotic’s maladjustive generaliza- 


can’t love her children, the executi 
ordinates—all of them are examples, 

The therapist can help his patient to make clearer differenti- 
ations by providing him with new names or labels for his disrup- 
tive experiences and feelings. This is especially true in the spheres 
of human relations and emotions, Emotions, as we know, are 
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peculiarly unique phenomena that we all experience but can never 
fully describe or label, either to ourselves or to others. Only when 
we can view the overt “emotional response” of others in the light 
of our own experience can we imagine what their feelings must 
be. Actually we do not even know if the terms “blue” or “sweet” 
indicate the same things to others as they do to ourselves. Yet in 
interpreting responses we assume that other people react to stim- 
uli in the same way we do. 

Because much of our feeling is left unlabeled, it is difficult to 
make adequate discriminations and distinctions between different 
feelings, or even between the situations that arouse the same feel- 
ings. This inability to distinguish our emotions hinders our con- 
trol of them. If we cannot distinguish and label different animals, 
we have no control over our reactions to animals, and we are as 
likely to fear the lapdog as the lion. 

The supplying of labels may involve interpretating relationships 
between events and feelings. When a person thinks in terms of 
such evaluative words as “good” or “bad,” “right” or “wrong,” he 
cannot see people or events as they really are, because people and 
events rarely fit the extremes of this either-or dichotomy. We 
should note further that when words like “good” or “bad” are ap- 
Plied to a person they do not tell us what that person did, or when, 
how, or why he did it, but only how another person feels about 
what was done. To understand what the person meant when he 
used these words, we must know something about his standards 


of good or bad. 


The process of therapy causes a patient’s feelings and attitudes 


to change. He comes to make fewer broad generalizations, makes 
finer and clearer distinctions and discriminations, and avoids the 
the use of “allness” terms and evaluative concepts. These newly 
acquired abilities further the re-socialization process of psycho- 
therapy, in that the patient learns to react to others in terms of 
their actual characteristics, rather than in terms of his own biases 
toward them. Just as the small child learns that not all men are 
his father, so the neurotic adult learns that not all persons can be 
lumped into the extremes of his earlier either-or categories. Out 
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of the therapeutic process comes a new process of control and re- 
sponsible evaluation, free from the emotional distortion and anxi- 
ety-produced defenses of the past. 


Changes and Goals in Therapy 


Psychotherapy becomes necessary when an individual is 
extremely dissatisfied with his behavior, or when members of his 
family or his friends note symptoms of trouble and urge him to 
see a therapist. At first glance, it would seem that the goal of 
therapy should be simply to change this behavior and thus get rid 
of the symptoms. But just as a mechanic cannot repair a car 
merely by tampering with the gauges on the dashboard, so a 
therapist cannot change behavior merely by "treating" reaction 


patterns. We don't cure the alcoholic's problem by hiding his 
whiskey. In order to change behavior, it is ne 
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f What changes, then, take place in therapy? These can be clas- 
sified, for convenience, as: (1) changes in our feelings, (2) 
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hensive at first and gives only Superficial, rehearsed information; 
hoping to stave off a deep, intensive examination of his person- 


ality. Gradually, however, he begins to express more and more of 
his hostile, aggressive feelings. In all this the able therapist guides 
the patient, trying to clarify and explain these festa es 
The patient discovers that he can give vent to soo signs of 
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fear, anxiety, and anger as he discusses certain experiences, 
whereas formerly he may have consciously fought against reveal- 
ing such feelings, thereby repressing them. Therapy exposes the 
extent of these repressed feelings, as well as the unexpressed de- 
sires that exist in the patient's “unconscious.” When these feelings 
have been uncovered and identified, the patient, with the help of 
the therapist, can examine them and decide what to do to satisfy 
them or to banish them. In learning to make such decisions, the 
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patient achieves new satisfactions and acquires better control of 


his behavior. 


Changes in perception. Perceiving is a process by which we 


give “meaning” to our sensations. When we see a red light flash- 
ing from a traffic pole, for example, we know that it is not there 
merely for decoration. It is a signal that means stop. When an 
individual over-generalizes about one person or a group of people 
because of experiences he has had with another person, as the 
young man did a few pages back, then his perception becomes 
distorted. It is possible, therefore, to perceive objects, persons, or 
events, including ourselves, correctly and realistically or incor- 
rectly and unrealistically. 

Many neurotics have distorted perceptions that lead them into 
serious difficulty. Because of these distortions, the neurotic reacts 
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to people and to events not as they are but as he “sees” them 
through his “refracting lenses.” These distortions are, of course, 
related to his needs. In therapy these needs and their effect on a 
person's perception are laid bare. In the course of treatment the 
patient learns how his style of perception may tend, for example, 
to impute guilt or danger into his everyday life, thus filling him 
with anxiety. It shows him how the fear he projects onto others 
may be a reflection of his own insecurity, or how the aggressive- 
ness he sees in others is a sign of his own hostility toward them. 
From this new awareness comes the realization that how he "sees" 
others is rooted in his own feelings and that his personal subjec- 
tive perceptions of the world must be modified to fit the realities 


of the situation. Through therapy, a patient is helped to regain an 
objective and realistic relationship to his world. 


Changes in interpretation. In addition to perceptual changes, 
therapy can also effect changes in a person’s interpretations of 


events. When the maladjusted individual perceives others as hos- 
tile, unfriendly, or threatenin 
their friendliness 


, he is so bound 
onsequently, to their over- 


as , : : ng, or interpreting behavior 
is impossible for him. Yet he is baffled and puzzled when he fails 


We have already spoken about the 
valued orientation as contrasted with t 
or either-or type of thinking, the disturbed person frequently em- 
ploys. The emotionally healthy Person interprets events through à 
continuum ranging from black through many, many shades of 
grey to white, and probably very seldom utilizes the ends of the 
continuum in his interpretations. 

Psychotherapy attempts to change the manner in which we 
make interpretations and the kind of interpretations we make. 
The patient is led to examine his motives and the motives of others 


importance of the multi- 
he two-valued orientation. 
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more closely in order to see how the interpretations he places on 
things are rooted in his needs. He becomes aware of the infinite 
number of forces that influence behavior, and he learns to avoid 
attempting to interpret behavior in the light of a few simple gen- 
eralizations that, in reality, have little foundation. For example, 
he no longer believes that the alcoholic lacks will power, or that 
the person who fails in a certain job is lazy or stupid. All the fac- 
tors that combine to make a person an alcoholic, another a 
dreamer, still another shy and retiring, cannot be covered by such 
terms. These meaningless interpretations must be replaced with 
significant ones. And when the patient is able to make significant, 
meaningful interpretations of situations, circumstances, and 
events, his own behavior as well as the behavior of other people 
will become more intelligible and predictable to him. 


Changes in judgment. Judgment is the process by which, 
through comparisons and discriminations among events, we make 
decisions and assign values to persons and experiences. It involves 
relating persons and events to our own frame of reference, set of 
values, or philosophy of life. When we judge, in a sense we set 
ourselves up as authorities. Judgment is a highly subjective proc- 
ess in which we express our personal values. Consequently, if the 
neurotic has acquired a distorted set of values, his judgments will 
be distorted. A person who thinks other people are threatening 
him will probably regard such people as “bad.” 

Judging implies arriving at a decision, and this step for most 
s feelings of either approval or disapproval about 
the event or person judged. Such judgments, particularly in the 
neurotic, are frequently made on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion or on the basis of à serious distortion of the available facts. 
Thus the neurotic's decisions often lead him into further diffi- 
culties. r 

Psychotherapy attempts to help the patient to evaluate the 
process by which he makes judgments and arrives at decisions. It 
also attempts tO divert his attention from the process of judging 
to the process of understanding, to substitute objectivity in place 


persons involve: 
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of subjectivity. The ability to suspend judgment involves an emo- 
tional maturity and feeling of security that the neurotic often 
lacks. He wants a decision, an answer (often he wants a simple 
“yes” or “no” answer!), even when decisions and answers are 
impossible. 

The neurotic often feels compelled to display his judgments 
about events or persons, no matter how vague his understanding 
of the situations judged. He may be hypercritical, always ready 
to denounce, even when he has no basis for making such denun- 
ciations. This tendency is what therapy hopes to change. 


Changes in motivation. We have already remarked many times 
in this book how important it is to understand our own needs. 
These needs, as we know, determine our goals, our self-concep- 
tion, and the way we make interpretations or judgments. Suffice 
it to say here that psychotherapy attempts to help a person to 
recognize his motives, to let him see where they are leading him, 
and to understand the central role they play in his behavior. When 


a person comes to understand his motives, he may relinquish old 
goals that were unattainable, set his si 


are more within his reach, and come 
constantly examining and re-examini 
in terms of his own needs. 


ghts upon new goals that 
to realize the importance of 
ng his goals and his motives 


Changes in awareness. Psychotherapy attempts to make a per- 
son more aware of all the factors, Conscious and unconscious, 
that affect his behavior. Increased awareness is sometimes called 
insight and may be related, as we have already indicated, to 4 
better appreciation of how we perceive, interpret, judge, and are 
motivated. In psychotherapy, much of Our improvement in self- 


Changes in behavior. The thera 
the behavior of his patient along 
cussing. In changing a patient’s 


Pist’s first objective is to change 
the lines we have just been dis- 
behavior, the therapist is inter- 
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ested in eliminating not only behavioral symptoms, but also the 
problems that produced the symptoms. Of course, the compulsive 
patient who eats or drinks too much, who suffers from phobias 
and irrational fears of all kinds, who is depressed, or who exhibits 
physical symptoms without any organic basis, wants first of all to 
be relieved of his symptoms and the suffering they bring him, 
regardless of what changes may be made in the source of his prob- 
lem. He might in fact measure the therapist’s proficiency by the 
success the therapist has in removing these symptoms. 

The therapist, however, looks at the situation differently. For 
him the symptom is important mainly as a sign of a deeper, more 
basic trouble. In terms of long-range success, the therapist may 
not even consider it advisable to remove the physical symptoms 
immediately. He is more interested in the underlying behavior 
patterns that are causing the symptoms, and he must distinguish 
between symptomatic treatment (such as giving an aspirin for a 
headache) and depth treatment (finding the cause of the head- 
ache). Changing behavior in therapy, then, involves changes at 
both the symptom level and the depth level. 

In general terms, the goal of therapy is to make the patient feel 
more secure and to increase his self-esteem, thereby making it 
easier for him to accept himself, to sharpen his insight, and to 
lead him into paths of greater spontaneity and creativity. Accom- 
plishing these aims will further the patient's total well-being and 
remove the barriers that stand in the way of his becoming well 


adjusted. 


Types of Therapy 


The differences between the various "schools" of therapy 
are often less a matter of fundamental divergences than a matter 
of shift-in-emphasis about certain theoretical formulations. All 
therapists. for instance. recognize the value of a certain amount 
of catharsis, but the methods by which they approach it and the 


theoretical importance they assign to it in their system varies from 
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of responsibility, by indicating to the child that he had certain ob- 
ligations to fulfill and that he must adjust to certain social and 
physical demands in his pursuit of pleasure. 

The third stage Freud called the genital, or phallic stage, dur- 


ing which the child derives emotional pleasure and satisfaction 
from discovering, explorin 


tions at this stage arise from j 
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Parents and possibly other authority figures. Re-living these infan- 
tile experiences may cause the patient to react emotionally to the 
therapist in the same way he previously reacted to his parents. 
This is the transference situation, mentioned previously, in which 
the patient comes to project onto the therapist the feelings of love 
or hatred he formerly felt toward his parents. This transference 
phenomenon and the strong emotional reactions involved between 
the patient and therapist constitute an important aspect of the 
therapeutic process. Through the transference situation, the pa- 
tient gains new insights into his feelings, attitudes, and behavior. 

Another technique that helps the patient to remember and to 
disclose material about his early life and development is the analy- 
Sis of dreams. In dreams, the patient's feelings, hopes, and wishes 
visit him in disguise, and the therapist can help him to see through 
this disguise, to recognize the latent content of the dream, and 
to understand the dreams real significance. Dreams and the sym- 
bolism in which they express themselves are often unconscious 


efforts at wish fulfillment. 


PsvcuoANALYsis: JUNG. An early co-worker of Freud, and a 
man who has made important contributions to psychoanalysis, is 
C. J. Jung, a Swiss psychiatrist. Jung's system of psychoanalysis 
is known as analytic psychology. Jung came to disagree with Freud 
Primarily about the concept of libido, which for Freud meant the 
total life urge based mainly on love and sex. Jung defined the 
concept more broadly as a general life urge, not merely sexual in 
nature, but connected with all pleasures, especially social pleasures. 

Jung also differed from Freud in his views about the uncon- 
Scious. Jung's theory postulated an individual unconscious, con- 
sisting of repressed personal experiences, and a collective uncon- 
scious, consisting of inherited predispositions toward archaic ways 
of thinking. Thus, dreams for Jung involve interpretations related 
to racial unconscious motives as well as to personal unconscious 
motives, The concept of the racial unconscious has led Jung to 
undertake an intensive study of primitive cultures and the folk- 


lore and symbolism of various cultures. 
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Jung places great emphasis upon dream analysis and upon are 
tistic productions of the patient. He also uses free association but 
has developed specially controlled association techniques in which 
the therapist provides a word and the patient responds with the 
first association that occurs to him. Through this use of the con- 
trolled association technique, Jung has uncovered so-called *com- 
plexes," which are clusters or patterns of emotional ideas and 
wishes related to certain Objects or experiences. i 

Jung’s ideas about personality structure and development in- 
volve a pattern of Opposite qualities and tendencies, such as 
thoughts vs. feelings, sensations vs. intuition, and extroversion VS- 
introversion. In the normal person, all these contradictory poles 
are integrated and so enable a person to achieve maximum devel- 
opment and to realize his potentialities to the utmost. The neu- 


rotic, on the other hand, has allowed one tendency to develop out 
of all proportion to the others, 


Jung, then, believes that an 
which tendency has become ov 
go about redressing the balan 
personality and believes that 
and irrational aspects of his 
well-adjusted life, 


alysis can help a person discover 
er-exaggerated and how he should 
ce. Jung stresses the wholeness of 
à person must combine the rational 
make-up in order to live a happy: 
PSYCHOANALYSIS: ADLER. Alfred Adler, originally a member 
» later broke with Freud and devel- 


personality characteristics, 


Adler accepted Freud’s insistence on Psychological determin- 
ism, but felt that the source of 


his will to power and believed t 
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to compensate for our defects. These compensatory efforts, Adler 
believed, restricted a person’s personality growth. 

According to Adler, personality development progressed along 
a road paved with evidence of either personal superiority or in- 
feriority. From infancy onward, the advantages of size, beauty, 
and strength, are emphasized both within the family and by so- 
ciety as a whole. As an infant, small, helpless, inexperienced, we 
are especially subject to the whims of others and vulnerable to 
inferiority feelings. 

As we grow older, there develops in us a continual see-sawing 
conflict between our attempts, wishes, and dreams for superiority 
and the social realities that may make us feel inferior. This striv- 
Adler called the “masculine protest,” occu- 
Pies a place in his theory similar to the niche that the Oedipus 
situation occupies in Freudian theory. An individual develops 
into either a normal adult or into a neurotic or psychotic per- 
sonality according to how this struggle between the masculine 
protest and social reality develops. 

In Adlerian therapy, which differs considerably from either the 
Jungian or orthodox Freudian therapy, no distinction is made be- 
tween so-called conscious and unconscious material. The Adlerian 
analyst, for example, uses dreams to discover the “style of life” of 
the patient in order to determine the type of defenses he utilizes 
in trying to establish his superiority. The therapist tries to analyze 
the inferiority feelings that stem from personal deficiencies, par- 
ticularly so-called organ deficiencies, or from organic inferiority, 
which everyone is supposed to possess. Next the analyst proceeds to 
examine the patient's marital, vocational, and social adjustments. 
The therapist dwells upon the way in which the patient has main- 
tained or achieved superiority in each of these three major areas 
of life and examines the type of inferiority feelings that plague 
the patient in these areas. A primary goal of Adlerian therapy is 
to demonstrate the over-compensations and defensive patterns 
that the patient has acquired and to help him to find better ways 
ting in these three areas. 


ing for prestige, which 


of successfully compe 
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Directive therapy. Considerably more directive than the psy- 
choanalytic theories is the psychological approach worked out by 
the American psychiatrist, Adolph Meyer. . 

Meyer's theory incorporates parts of the findings of the analytic 
viewpoint but stresses more heavily the factors of social exper 
ence and learning. Meyer emphasizes the importance of viewing 
the person as a whole in the whole environment. To this point of 
view, Meyer gave the name psychobiology. For Meyer (in con- 
trast to Freud) the sexual area of behavior becomes merely 
another area in which maladjustment can occur. Meyer is inclined 
to discount somewhat transference phenomena and the role of 
the unconscious. " 

Meyer postulated a developmental theory similar to Freud's 
and stressed similar points, but interpreted them differently. For 
example, our psychosexual development, Meyer believed, involves 
various reaction patterns and social and personal attitudes. AC- 
cordingly, in order to attain maturity, a person must develop 
(learn) new habit patterns as old ones are discarded or found 
wanting. If an inappropriate set of habits is retained, the adult 
will become insecure and dissatisfied, and he will need either ue 
build up a system of ideas, attitudes, and responses that will in 
some way explain his inappropriate habits, or else free himself 
from the intolerable situation. Out of this need develop neuroses 
and psychoses. 

Followers of Meyer emphasize direct instruction of the patient. 
The patient is told about the nature of his difficulties, their sources: 
and their incidence in the general population. A program is planned 
for the patient, sometimes covering his activities down to the last 
hour of his day. Situations are manufactured and forced upon him 
so that reconditioning techniques can Operate. Thus, when the 
patient presents himself for therapy, the therapist takes command 
and, because of his prestige, assumes and gets implicit obedience- 
The therapist also stresses summarizing or synthetizing each ses- 
sion’s discussions, thereby stimulating the patient's natural capac- 


1 Alfred Lief, ed., The C. 
York. McGraw-Hill Book C 
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ity to integrate his experiences—something the maladjusted per- 
son finds very difficult to do. 


Directive therapy assumes that a patient can be helped best by 
actively intervening in and directing the patient's life. The patient 
is encouraged and given support; he is forced to go through a 
period of relatively complete dependency at first. Later, the thera- 
pist will require him to show more and more independence, and 
finally, to break off and guide his own life. 


Non-Directive therapy. In contrast to Meyer's approach is so- 
called non-directive therapy. This view, developed by Carl Rogers, 
holds that a patient can best develop insight into and remedy his 
difficulties if he is permitted to proceed under his own power and 
at his own pace. The duty of the analyst is to provide the proper 
atmosphere and clarification; his job is to reflect or mirror the 
feelings expressed by the patient so that he can hear them ex- 
pressed in a social situation and become familiar with their im- 
plications. Thus, the therapist offers no new, interpretive mate- 
rial. He does not lead; he follows. 

Behavior disorders are presumed to arise because the patient 
has had no opportunity to clarify his feelings and emotions. As a 
result. the patient is powerless to understand or to explain his 
feelings, impulses, and conduct or to see that they differ from 
social and conscious reality. As a result he misinterprets some 
facets of reality, and develops maladjustive patterns of respond- 
ing. For this reason, some people, regardless of their success, can 
never classify themselves as “successful.” They have established 
a conscious picture (self-concept) of themselves as "failures." Re- 
gardless of how well they perform, they always feel compelled to 
apologize for their “poor” performance. In non-directive therapy, 
the patient is given the opportunity to compare and evaluate his 
conscious picture ( self-concept) with social reality. 

Rogers assumes that each individual has a natural capacity for 
personality growth and adjustment and that in the maladjusted 
person this natural drive has been thwarted and deflected by en- 
vironmental obstacles and emotional blocks. The role of the ther- 


help to parents by providing opportunities for them 
with other parents under the direction ofa psycholor 
rn California Society for Mental Hygiene and Ha 


apist is to get the process of growth going again by removing these 
troublesome blocks. Since he has the natural growth forces of à 
Person's personality for allies, the therapist can restrict himself 
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the major therapeutic steps being the expression of feelings, the 
recognition of feelings, and the initiation of new positive steps. As 
this latter stage is reached, the client begins to feel less and less 
dependent on the counselor. He begins to realize, at first timidly 
and then with fewer qualms, that the therapeutic relationship 
eventually must end. The initiative in making the final break is 
left to the patient. Since this step is frequently accompanied by a 
new upsurge of anxiety, the client is assured in the final interview 
that he may come back if he should feel the need to do so. 


Relationship therapy. All the above-mentioned therapies recog- 
nize the importance of the interaction between the patient and 
the therapist, and between the patient and his social surroundings. 
Relationship therapy stresses this interaction even more emphati- 
cally. In effect, relationship therapy claims that the social rela- 
tions of the patient—his dealings with parents, children, friends, 
and the like—are responsible for his maladjustment. The thera- 
pist, therefore, tries to rectify these errors by assuming the roles 
of these other people in the hope that the patient will identify with 
the therapist and assume the therapist’s more successful defenses 
and adjustments. 

An important tool in relationship therapy is psychodrama. In 
psychodrama, the therapist suggests a social situation that appears 
important to the patient and has him act out the various parts of 
the different individuals involved. This produces a catharsis and 
helps to lessen the patient’s social deficiencies. The patient ac- 
quires the habit of picturing the reactions and attitudes of others 
to his behavior, and in this way learns which habits or traits to 
discard and which to retain and develop. 


Group psychotherapy. An important recent development in 
psychotherapy is the use of group treatment. A group, selected 
by the therapist, usually consists of six to eight patients, some- 
times more, who have disorders and complaints that are neither 
too different nor too similar in nature. The group meets for about 
one and a half hours one to three times a week. Group therapy, 
its advocates believe, has certain advantages over individual psy- 
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chotherapy insofar as the patients are concerned. Group partici- 
pation reduces the artificiality of the therapeutic situation. pro- 
viding a more natural, everyday setting than does the individual 
patient-therapist relationship. The group provides a certain social 
support for each member, a “we” feeling that may reduce the 
patient's anxiety about his own problems. 

The group provides a special social "testing situation" in which 
each person can learn how to improve his social relations, test his 
methods of dealing with others, identify himself with other per- 
sons and their problems, and obtain comfort through mutually 
sharing problems. The patient, becoming aware that other people 
suffer from problems similar to his own, is apt to lose much of his 
own sense of social rejection and isolation. As he looks around at 
other members of the group, he begins to realize that they too 
have problems just as he does—some even worse, in fact. Thus 
the patient's courage is bolstered and new hope is found. 

Through group discussion, the patient's resistance is overcome. 
Hearing others talk about their problems often encourages the 
more inhibited patient to do the same. Powerful emotional cur- 
rents of positive and negative transference may begin to flow. 

Group therapy is frequently used in combination with individ- 
ual therapy. The patients have one or two hours of individual 
therapy and one group session per week. Many group therapists 
use the individual sessions to acquire information that can later 
be used to guide the group discussion. The individual sessions. for 
example, may be used primarily to get at the root of neurotic 
conflict while the group study may serye mainly for exploratory 


purposes and as a medium in which to try out new forms of be- 
havior associated with the neuroti 


patients, Group therapy is cur- 
and it seems fairly certain that 
d more as time goes on. 


rently the object of much research, 
the technique will be used more an 
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Psychotherapy and Self-help 


The student may well be wondering at this point, “How 
can I help myself? Can I myself eliminate anxiety, a phobia, a 
compulsion, or other maladjustive symptoms? The answer to these 
questions may be either yes or no, depending on what is implied 
in the questions. To the extent that we will modify our behavior 
through learning, it must follow that we can bring about many 
changes in ourselves without the specific help of a therapist. And 
often many other persons besides a therapist can help us with our 
problems—parents, teachers, clergymen, counselors, coaches, and 
friends, for example. 

In the light of what we have already said about psychotherapy, 
it might be argued, too, that therapy primarily is a method of 
helping the individual to help himself by creating an atmosphere 
Since the individual is the only one who 
has the power to change himself, any improvement in his behavior 
is essentially self-improvement. Even with the help of the best 
therapist, successful therapy is still in a sense a “self-cure.” 

Perhaps the question we should ask ourselves is this: Can we 
help ourselves or provide self-therapy when our behavior shows 
excess emotion or psychological maladjustments that are expressed 
in certain symptoms? Have we any evidence to help us answer 
this question? One of the most comprehensive discussions of self- 
therapy is contained in the book Self-Analysis, by Karen Horney, 
which is listed in the recommended readings at the end of this 
chapter. She believes that self-analysis is possible in many cases 
and discusses the theoretical and practical aspects of the process 
in her book. Another interesting discussion of self-analysis is given 
by the biologist E. T. Farrow in his book, Analyze Yourself, also 
listed in the recommended readings. He indicates that after two- 
hundred hours of analysis under two different systems of analysis 
he decided to try to analyze himself. His book describes in detail 
the progress of his self-analysis, the techniques he evolved, and 


conducive to learning. 
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ization, the person himself may not be aware that anything is 


wrong and others have to assume responsibility for affecting his 
cure. 


Some organic injury, such as brain 
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Psychosurgery has been employed successfully in many cases of mental illness. 
The photos show how one patient appeared before and after prefontal lobot- 
omy. (From W. Freeman and J. W. Watts, Psychosurgery, 2nd ed. Springfield, 


Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1950, pp. 413-414.) 


ogy, and who has had at least a year's internship at a mental hos- 
pital or a clinic. The clinical psychologist, like the psychoanalyst, 
has in many cases also been psychoanalyzed. Because so much of 
psychotherapy involves the dynamics of the learning process, the 
clinical psychologist receives extensive training in this area, as 
well as in diagnosis and research techniques. Efforts are now 
being made in many states to obtain licensing for qualified clinical 
psychologists in order to guard against quacks infiltrating the pro- 
fession. 

The clinical psychologist is generally a member of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and an increasing number are 
Diplomates in Clinical Psychology, American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. The clinical psychologist usually 
works in close cooperation with physicians to be sure all medical 
aspects of a case are carefully covered. 


The team approach. In recent years an increasing number of 
clinics have been set up that maintain teams of professionally 
trained people. The minimum staff of such a team consists of a 
psychiatrist, à clinical psychologist, and a psychiatric social 
worker. Such teams are widely used today in child-guidance 
clinics, in neuropsychiatric out-patient clinics, in prisons, and in 
student counseling agencies. 
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In addition to the specialists in the field of mental illness—the 
psychiatrist, the psychoanalyst, the clinical psychologist—there 
are others who are sufficiently trained to help a person with his 
adjustment problems, or rather, to prevent the problem from ap- 
pearing in the first place. People such as your pastor, school psy- 
chologist, vocation counselor, and others usually are ready and 
willing to lend a sympathetic ear to whatever may be troubling 
you and to offer helpful advice when they can. 

But some people, aware of their problem and knowing the type 
of treatment they require, do not know where to find competent 
psychologists and psychiatrists. Here are some suggestions: ; 

Call or write to the PSychology department at the university 
nearest to you. The faculty will be able to refer you to qualified 
clinicians. Or contact the local office of the American Medical 
Association or ask your doctor. In many cities you will find à 
branch of the National Association for Mental Health. These 
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proper motivation, 255 
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proper orientation, 257 
proper perspective, 255 
Learning factors: 
competition vs. cooperation, 250-251 
democratic vs. authoritarian teach- 
ing, 253-254 
language, 251-253 
level of aspiration and level of 
achievement, 249-250 
motivation, 245-249 
native ability and individual differ- 
ences, 240-245 
teacher-child relationships, 253 
reward and punishment, 247-249 
Learning situation, type created be- 
tween therapist and patient, 
446-450 
Lehman, Harvey C., 370, 371 
Level of aspiration, shift in as response 
to frustration, 102 
Level of aspiration and 
achievement: 
effect on job satisfaction, 319-320 
factor in learning, 249-250 
factor in social competition, 36 
Levine, R., 75 
Levy, D. M., 85, 86 
Levy, John, 349 
Lewin, Kurt, 89, 128, 279 
Libido, 462 
Lief, Alfred, 466 
Life philosophy: 
changes in as response to frustration, 
102 
consequences of inadequate or in- 
valid, 432 
function, 432 
necessity for, 432-433 
nature of, relationship to prejudice, 
433 
"Life-space": 
contrasted with environment, 20 
defined, 20 
Life span, increase since 1900, 358 
Lippitt, Ronald, 392 
Lives in Progress, 393 
“Logic-tight” compartments, function 
as rationalization, 118 
Lorge, Irving, 364 
Los Angeles, survey of pseudo-psy- 
chologists practicing in, 63-65 
Lycanthropes, 44 
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MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, 401 
Magic (see Causes and effects, beliefs 
concerning) 
Magnus, Albertus, 50 
Maier, Norman, 154, 157 
Maladjusted behavior: 
defined, 37 
developmental theory of Adler, 464- 
465 
developmental theory of Freud, 461- 
462 
developmental theory of Jung, 464 
developmental theory of Meyer, 466 
developmental theory of Rogers, 
467-468 
evidence of “mislearning,” 28-29 
product of conflicting social norms, 
36-37 
related to need-satisfaction, 26-27 
Malingering, contrasted with hysteria, 
158 
Manic-depressive psychoses: 
characteristics of depressive phase, 
171-172 
characteristics of manic phase, 170- 
171 
physical symptoms of manic phase, 


varieties of depressive phase, 172 
varieties of manic phase, 171 
Marasmus, disease, related to emo- 
tional hunger of infants, 79 
“Marginal man," 279 
Marmor, Judd, 186 
Marquand, John, 36 
Marriage: 
factors hindering: 
cultural mores, 342-343 
fear of responsibility, 341 
idealized picture of mate, 341-342 
parent-child relationships, 341 
personality needs of parents, 343 
previous emotional attachment, 
343 
social isolation, 341 
Marriage adjustments, 197-205 
factors influencing: 
emotional maturity of couple, 
346-347 
family background, 345-346 
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Marriage adjustments—Continued 
limitations of methods used to de- 
termine, 205 
romantic love concept, 343-344 
sexual maladjustment, 348-349 
survey of engaged couples, 198- 
199 
values and goals of couple. 346 
“Masculine protest” theory, Adler, 
compared with Freudian Oedi- 
pus situation, 465 
Maskelyne, 394 
Maslow, A. H., 104, 105 
Masserman, Jules H., 128 
Masturbation, 194 
Mate selection, factors determining: 
impersonal, 336-338 
interpersonal, 339-341 
Matriarchal family, 186 
Maturation, psychological, criteria of, 
332 
Mayall, M. W., 59 
Medicine, rise of, 49-51 
Meier Art Judgment Test, 403 
Melville, Herman, 382 
Menninger, William C., 426 
Mental health: 
characteristics of good: 
ability to re-evaluate and modify 
values, 430-433 
confidence, 429-430 
problem-solving attitude, 
436 
relationship to goals of psycho- 
therapy, 437-438 
self-confidence and confidence in 
others, 424-425 
sense of direction and goal orien- 
tation, 427-428 
sense of independence, 423.424 
sense of individuality, 422.423 
sense of responsibility, 426-427 
sense of time perspective, 428-429 
characteristics of poor: 
blind conformity, 423 
rebellious isolation, 423 
excessive dwelling on the past, 
429 
inability to handle frustration and 
irritations, 428 
incapacity to analyze own be- 
havior, 435 


433- 
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prejudice, 433 
rigidity, 436 
suspicion, 425-426 
factor influencing frustration toler- 
ance, 106-107 
Mental illness, incidence among aged, 
361-362 
Merrill, Maud A., 398 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 404 
Meyer, Adolph, theory of directive 
therapy, 466-467 
Middle Ages, beliefs concerning causes 
and effects during, 44, 50-51 
Miles, W. R., 369 
Military conscription, family problem, 
218-219 
Minnesota Clerical Test, 403 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, 408 M 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, apti- 
tude test, 401 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, 
401 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 401 
Moby Dick, 382 
Morale, job (see Job morale) 
Mother complex, 126 
Mothering: 
effect on child of interrupting or de- 
nying, 81 . 
inadequate, effect on child's attitude 
toward school, 236-237 
source of satisfaction to infant, 79- 


81 " 
Motivated behavior, characteristics, 
156-157 


Motivation, factor in learning and 
School adjustment: 
stimuli: 
competition, 246 
desire for approval, 246 
desire for mastery, 246 
Motor ability, decline in aged, 366 
Motor learning, 231 
Multiple personality, 144 
Mundugumor, 190 
Munroe, Ruth, 349 
Murphy, Gardner, 5, 7, 20, 75 
Murray, Henry A., 410, 423 
Musical therapy, beginnings, 50 
Mysophobia, 146 
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Myxedema, association with psychoses, 
179 


N 


Nagel, E., 10 
Narcissistic period, stage in psycho- 
sexual development, 333 (see 
also Infancy period) 
National Association for 
Health, 476 
Naturalistic view of human behavior, 
56 
Need-persistive responses to frustra- 
tion, 104 
Needs: 
biological (see Biological needs) 
children's, 90-92 passim 
effect upon perception, experiment, 
75-76 
emotional, non-satisfaction of as 
cause for divorce, 220 
face-saving (see Face-saving needs) 
future, satisfaction of and frustra- 
tion, 100 
influence on behavior, 73 passim 
nature and strength, 74-76 
postponement of satisfaction, 99 
psychological (see Psychological 
needs ) 
support, 277, 280-281 
type satisfied by social interaction: 
acceptance, 277, 280 
love and affection, 282-283 
recognition, 281-282 
uncertainty in resolving, 26 
Need-satisfaction: 
and choice of goals, 77 
and individual differences, 73 
goal-directed behavior as function 
of, 23-27 
function of social interaction (see 
Needs, type satisfied by social 
interaction ) 
strong needs vs. weak needs, 74-75 
Negative discipline, 247-248 
Neurasthenia (see Hypochondriacal 
and neurasthenic reactions) 
Neurasthenic (see Hypochrondriacal 
and neurasthenic reactions) 
Neuropsychiatrist, defined, 474 
Neuroses: 
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classification, 142-151 

contrasted with psychoses, 140-142 

function in life of individual: 
aggravate causes of tension, 158- 


159 

inhibit development of psychoses, 
159 

protect individual from facing 
problems beyond his ability to 
handle, 159 

reduction of tension, 158 

genesis: 


background of relevant experi- 
ences, 152-153 
experimentally induced, 154-156 
heredity, 152 
social environment, 153-154 
incidence in U.S., 140 
physiological symptoms, 142 
Neurosurgeon, defined, 474 
Neurotic: 
contrasted with normal person, 140 
defined, 140 passim 
Neurotic behavior: 
characteristics, 454 passim 
effect of psychotherapy in modify- 
ing, 443 passim 
function in life of individual, 158- 
160 
genesis, 152-157 
Neurotic depressive reactions, 149-150 
Newcomb, Theodore, 318, 392 
Nomothetic approach, used in measur- 
ing individual differences, 393 
Non-directive psychotherapy: 
explanation of behavior disorders, 
467 
general description, 467 
results achieved, 468 
role of therapist, 467-468 
Non-verbal communication, 269 
“Normal distribution” scores, signifi- 
cance, 415-416 
Norms, social (see Social norms) 
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Obsessions, 147 
genesis: 
conflict between fear and desire, 
149 


erratic disciplining of child, 149 
Freudian theory, 148 
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Obsessive compulsive reactions (see 
Obsessions; Compulsions ) 
Obstruction box, 75 
Occupation: 
analysis, points to consider: 
conditions of work, 312 
duties, 312 
education and training required, 
312 
opportunities 
312 
payment, 312 
personal qualifications, 312 
social relations on job, 312-313 
special advantages, 313 
developmental aspects of choice, 
293 
factors influencing choice: 
ability and intelligence, 302-304 
applicant's beliefs about Occupa- 
tional stratification and success, 
297-298 
childhood and adolescent orienta- 
tion, 292-293, 301 
emotional, 305-307 
interests, 300-302, 305 
labor market, 307-313 
parental attitudes, 294, 301 
prejudice and restrictive attitudes, 
309-310 
Socio-economic position of fam- 
ily, 294-296 
type of society, free vs. totalitar- 
ian, 309 
factors to consider in determining 
prospect of success: 
development of time perspective, 
307 
"reality testing," 306 
willingness to compromise, 307 
hierarchical arrangement, 298-300 
information about, how secure, 307, 
310 
ranking, 298-299 
Occupational competition, 315, 316 
Occupational stratification and success, 
attitudes on, 298 
Occupational therapy, beginnings, 50 
Oedipus situation, Freud, compared 
with “masculine protest” theory 
of Adler, 465 
Old-age problems: 


for advancement, 
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household relationships, 358-360 
idleness, 360-361 
psychoses, 176-178 
shrinking social contacts, 361 
support, 363 
Oral-erotic stage of child development. 
Freud, 461 
Organic psychoses: 
psychological determiners, 182 . 
psychoses associated with brain in- 
juries, 175-176 
psychoses associated with glandular 
disturbances, 179 . 
psychoses associated with infectious 
diseases (general paresis), 173- 


174 
psychoses associated with old age. 
176-178 
psychose sociated with toxins (al- 


coholic), 174-175 
Organizational charter, essential to 
good work morale, 322-323 
Orlansky, Harold, 81, 86, 87, 88 
Over-confidence, danger of, 430 : 
Over-generalizing, aspect of neurotic 
behavior, 451 


therapists role in counteracting. 
__ 451-454 : 
Overindulgence, effect on child, 213- 
214 


Overprotection, effect on child, 213 
and school attitudes, 236 


P 
Paracelsus, 51 
Paralyses, hysterical. 145 
Paranoia: 
age groups affected, 168 
contrasted with paranoid tendency, 
168 
difficulty in detecting, 168 
Paranoic, 124 passim 
Paranoid schizophrenia, 166 
Parental attitudes: 
effect on person's 
choice, 294, 301 
toward sex, effect on child's sexual 
attitudes, 334-335 
Parental behavior, irresponsible, effect 
on child, 435-436 
Parent-child relationships: 
criteria for satisfactory: 


occupational 
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acceptance of child by parents, 
215 
balanced behavior of parents, 215 
parents’ theory of original nature 
of child, 216-217 
permissive home atmosphere, 215 
praise and punishment, wise use 
of, 215-216 
effect on child's personality devel- 
opment, 91, 206-214, 262 pas- 
sim 
factor hindering marriage, 341 
factor in mate selection, 339 
Paresis (see General paresis) 
Parsons, Talcott, 360 
Paterson, D. G., 298 
Patriarchal family, 186 
Pattern of opposite qualities and tend- 
encies in normal and neurotic 
person, Jung, 464 
Pavlov, 154 
Perception, how affected by needs, 75- 
76 
Permanence, criterion for rating val- 
ues, 431 
Permissive atmosphere, aspect of pa- 
tient-therapist relationship, 449 
Perry, R. B., 431 
Persecution complex, characteristic of 
paranoia, 168-169 
Personal equation, 395 
Personality development: 
child, factors affecting (see Child, 
personality development, fac- 
tors affecting) 
effect of epilepsy, 179 
effect of infantile experiences (see 
Infantile experiences, effect on 
personality development) 
Personality measurement (see Psycho- 
logical tests, measurement of 
personality) 
Personality needs, factor in mate se- 
lection, 340-341 
Petit mal attack, form of epilepsy, 178 
Petting, problem during dating and 
courtship period, 348 
Phallic stage of child development, 
Freud, 462 
Phobias: 
simple and complex, 147 
types, 141, 146 
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Phobic reactions (see Phobias) 
Phrenology: 
shortcomings, 61 
theory, 59-61 
Physical condition, factor influencing 
frustration tolerance, 106-107 
Physiognomy: 
assumptions, 61 
fallacies, 61 
£. response to frustration, 102 
Plato, doctrine of "free will," 48 
Point of No Return, 36 
Popenoe, Paul, 338 
Positive discipline, 248, 249 
ve transference, 447 


technique of child control, 215-216 
Prediction, essential of science, 14-15 
Prejudice: 

cause of frustration, 279 

effect on occupational choice, 309- 

310 
failure to recognize individual dif- 
ferences in others as cause, 384 
projection, defense mechanism, as 
characteristic, 123 
relationship to life philosophy, 433 
Primitive man, belief in magic and 
spirit theory, 43-44, 45 
Pringle, H. F., 59 
"Problem person," 38 
Problem-solving attitude: 
characteristic of good mental health, 
433-436 

goal of psychotherapy, 434 
Projection, defense mechanism: 

characteristic of persecution com- 

plex. 124 
feature of anti-Semitism and preju- 
dice, 123 
Projective techniques: 
assumptions underlying use, 414- 
415 
contrasted with personality inven- 
tories and questionnaires, 412- 
414 
Projective tests (see 
tests, projective) 
Pseudo-psychologist, 6 
attempts to control, 66 
need for, 66-67 


Psychological 
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Pseudo-psychologist—Continued 
contrasted with legitimate, 65-66 
extent of, in Los Angeles, 63-65 
techniques of, 62-63 

Psychiatrist, defined, 474 

Psychoanalysis, 441 passim, 461-465 

Psychoanalyst, defined, 474 

Psychodrama, technique of relation- 

ship psychotherapy, 469 

Psychological Corporation, Differen- 

tial Aptitude Test, 403 
Psychological make-up, individual, 
source of frustration, 96 
Psychological maturation, criteria of, 
332 

Psychological needs: 

how develop: 

biological-social basis, 24-25, 78 

effect of infantile experiences, 
78-92 

importance of child’s learning to 
postpone, 88 

satisfaction of, family function, 196 

Psychological tests: 


achievement: 

Cooperative General Achieve- 
ment Tests, 404 

General Educational Develop- 


ment Tests, 404 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
404 

Stanford Achievement Tests, 404 

vocational proficiency tests, 404 

aptitude: 

Difjerential Aptitude Test of the 
Psychological Corporation, 403 

Ferson-Stoddard Law Apitude 
Test, 403 

General Aptitude Test Battery of 
the U.S. Employment Service, 
403 

George Washington University 
Series of Nursing Tests, 403 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, 404 

Knauber Art Ability Test, 403 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, 401 

Meier Art Judgment Test, 403 

Minnesota Clerical Test, 403 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
401 
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Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test, 401 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
401 
Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talent, 403 
intelligence: 
diagnostic mental tests of Thorn- 
dike and Thurstone, 400-401 
Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of 
Intelligence, 397-399 
Wechsler - Bellevue Intelligence 
Test, 399 . 
measurement of attitudes and opin- 
ions, 406-407 
Social Distance Scale, 407 
measurement of interests: 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
406 
Kuder Preference Record, 406 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
404-406 
measurement of personality: 
approaches: 
clinical, 407 
psychometric, 407 
behavior sampling, 408 
questionnaires: 
Bell Adjustment Inventory, 407 
Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory, 407-408 
Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory, 408 
Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, 408 
projective: 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, 408-410, 
414 . 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Test, 410-412 
Thematic Apperception Test, 408 
410, 414 . 
Psychometric approach to personality 
measurement, 407 
Psychomotor attack, form of epilepsy» 
178-179 
Psychoneuroses (see Neuroses) 
Psychoneurotic (see Behavior, neu- 
rotic) 
Psychoses: 
classification: 
epilepsy, 178-179 
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functional 
choses ) 
organic (see Organic psychoses) 
contrasted with neuroses, 140-142 
genesis and dynamics, 180-182 
incidence in U.S., 163 
main characteristics, 164-165 

Psychosexual adjustment (see Sexual 
adjustment) 

Psychotherapist: 

function, 466 
qualifications, 473-475 
relations with patient, 446-454 
Psychotherapy: 
aims, 424, 442-443 
and self-help, 471-473 (see 
Self-analysis ) 
as learning process, 442-446 
beginnings, 50 
benefits, 454 passim 
defined, 441 
goals, 437-438 
change patient's awareness, 458 
change patient's behavior, 458-459 
change patient's feelings, 454-455 
change patient's perceptions, 455- 
456 
change patient's interpretation of 
events, 456-457 
change patient's judgment, 457- 
458 
change patient's motivation, 458 
development of problem-solving 
attitude, 434 
relationship between therapist and 
patient, stress on in relationship 
psychotherapy, 468 
technique for aiding adjustment of 
aged, 373 
types, 470 
Psychotic behavior: 
genesis and dynamics, 180-182 
main characteristics, 164-165 

Puberty period, stage in psychosexual 
development, 332 (see also 
Heterosexual period) 

Public opinion sampling (see Psycho- 
logical tests, measurement of at- 
titudes and opinions) 

Punishment: 

factor in learning. 247-249 
technique of child control: 


(see Functional psy- 
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cautions against frequent use, 216 
how child reacts to, 216 
Pygmalion, 271 


R 


Rationalism, defense mechanism: 
aspects: 
fatalism, 118 
"logic-tight" compartments, 
reverse, 117 
scapegoating, 117-118 
"sour-grapes" attitude, 116-117 
stereotypes, 118 
constructive vs. destructive effects, 
119 
danger of becoming delusion, 119 
Reactions, individual. varying, 20-23 
(see also Individual differences) 
Reactive depression (see Neurotic de- 
pressive reactions) 
istic choices," occupational, 293 


118 


crystallization, 314 
exploration, 314 
specification, 314 
Reality process, 76 
"Reality testing," relationship to occu- 
pational success, 306 
Reality-testing situation, sheltered, 
therapist's role in creating for 
patient, 450 
Recreation, family function, 196 
Recuperative capacity, decline in aged, 
366 
Regression, defense mechanism: 
case study, 128 
experimentally demonstrated in frus- 
trated children, 128-129 
fixations, 126-127 
homesickness, 126 
response to frustration, 102 
Rejection, how child reacts to, 212-213 
Relationship psychotherapy: 
stress on interaction between patient 
and therapist, 468 
psychodrama as technique, 469 
Religion, rise of, influence on beliefs 
about causes and effects, 46-47 
Renaissance, beliefs concerning causes 
and effects during. 51-53 
Repression, defense mechanism: 
association with frustration, 126 
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Repression—Continued 
association with sex, 126 
effects, 125-126 
incidence, 125 
Reproduction, family function, 188- 
189 
Reproductive function, decline in aged, 
366 
Research design, step in scientific ap- 
proach to human behavior, 10- 
12 
Resignation, response to frustration, 
101 
Responsibility: 
characteristic of social relations. 
286-287 
defined, 426-427 
Retirement: 
attitudes of aged toward, 363-364 
problem for the aged (see Old-age 
problems, idleness) 
Retrogression (see Regression) 
Reverse rationalization, 117 
Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelli- 
gence, 397-399 
Rewards and punishments, satisfactory 
system essential to good work 
morale, 323-324 
Ribble, Margaret A., 79, 81, 86 
Riesman, David, 377-378, 423 
Rigidity, characteristic of poor mental 
health, 436 
Rogers, Carl, theory of non-directive 
psychotherapy, 467-469 
Roles, individual: 
dissatisfaction with, reasons, 270 
emotional problems associated with, 
271-272 
variety played, 270 


relationship to adjustment, 270- 
271 


Role usurpation, 209 
case study, 209-211 
Romans, belief in magic and the spirit 
theory, 48 
Romantic love concept: 
factor hindering mate selection, 341- 
342 
obstacle to realistic preparation for 
marriage, 343-344 
Rorschach, Hermann, 410 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, 408-410, 414 
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Rosenzweig, S., 104 

Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, 
410-412 

Russell, Bertrand, 377 


S 


Saul, Leon, 436 : 
Scapegoating, function as rationaliza- 
tion, 117-118 
Schizophrenia: 
characteristics, 165-166 
types, 166-168 
School: 
adjustment factors, 240 passim 
as preparation for life, 257-258 
competitive aspect, 233 
new experience for child, 233-236. 
role in clarifying sex roles of chil- 
dren, 235 " 
transition from to work, anxieties 
associated with, 313-315 
Scholasticism, 50 
Scientific method, 8-16 " 
applied to study of human behavior, 
8-13 
influence on beliefs about causes and 
effects, 44-46 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, 
403 
Security: 
man's search for, 41 
sense of essential to good mental 
health, 426 
Self-analysis: 
book title, 471 
difficulties of carrying through, 471- 
473 
example of, 471 
role in adjustment, 4 
Self-concept, child’s, 91 
Self-confidence, characteristic of good 
mental health, 424-425 
Self-objectivity, essential to problem- 
solving attitude, 434-435 
Self-orientation, 428 
Sense of humor, basic to self-objec- 
tivity, 435 
Sensory disturbances, hysterical and 
motor, 145 
Sex: 
American approach to, 327-328 
association with repression, 12! 
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Sex drive, factors influencing expres- 
sion, 331 (see also Sexual ad- 
justment, factors hindering) 

Sex ratio, factor in mate selection, 336- 
338 

rural and urban, 336-337 
state comparison, 337 
Sexual adjustment: 
complementary roles of husband and 
wife, 349 
factors hindering: 
frigidity and impotence, 351-352 
unequal husband-wife sex drive, 
350-351 
phases leading to mature: 
infancy period, 331-332 
latency period, 332 
puberty period, 332 
relation to marital happiness, 203- 
204, 348-349 
intercourse, problem during 

dating and courtship period, 348 

Shaffer, G. Wilson, 149 

Shaw, George Bernard, 271 

Sheerer, Elizabeth T., 424 

Sherif, Muzafer, 32, 33, 313 

Shoben, E. J., Jr., 63 

Shock, Nathan, W., 365 

Sibling rivalry, family problem, 224 

Simple retardation, 172 

Simple schizophrenia, 166 

Social competition, level of aspiration 
and level of achievement, 36 

Social contacts: 

factor in mate selection, 337-338 
shrinking, problem for aged, 361 
Social Distance Scale, 407 
Social environment: 
factor in genesis of neuroses, 153-154 
source of frustration, 96-97 
Social interaction: 
and need-satisfaction (see Needs, 
type satisfied by social inter- 
action) 

Social isolation, factor hindering mar- 
riage, 341 

Socialization, child: 

changing methods and standards, 
193-194 
class differences, 190-192 
role of identification, 121-122 
Social learning, 231 


Sexual 
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Social norms: 
allowance for individual expression, 
37 
ambiguity of, 30 
conflicting, 197 
relation to deviant behavior, 36-37 
source of frustration, 96-97 
influence on behavior demonstrated 
experimentally, 31-35 
internalization, 31 
nature and function, 29-30 
rebellion against, 31 
variously observed, 35-36 
Social problem, defined, 38 
Social relations: 
and individual differences, 274 
and responsibility, 286-287 
characteristics: 
basisforopinion-forming, 265-266 
interactive aspect, 264-265 
learned aspect, 264 
effective, benefits stemming from, 
287-288 
of child, affected by relations with 
mother, 283 
on job, point to consider in analyz- 
ing occupation, 312-313 
reciprocal gratification, 274-275 
role of etiquette and good manners 
in facilitating, 273-274 
satisfaction of need to belong, 278- 
283 
Social Security Board, 363 
Socio-economic factors, effect on occu- 
pational choice, 294-296 
“Sour-grapes” attitude, function as ra- 
tionalization, 116-117 
Specification, stage in realistic occupa- 
tional choice, 314 
Spirit theory (see Causes and effects, 
beliefs concerning) 
Stanford Achievement Tests, 404 
Stereotypes, function as rationaliza- 
tions, 118 
Stouffer, Samuel A., 271 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 404- 
406 
Sucking: 
effect of deprivation on weaning 
period, 86 
importance of satisfying child’s need 
for, experiment, 85-86 
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Suicide, incidence among aged, 361- 
362 

Superstitions, present-day, 67-69. 

Supervision, high quality, essential to 
good work morale, 322-323 

Survival, criterion for rating values, 431 

Suspicion, characteristic of poor men- 
tal health, 425-426 

Syphilis, cause of psychoses, 173 
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Taboos, 30 

Taylor, Katherine W., 332 

Taylor, Sherwood, 44 

Teacher, criteria of sound, 253 

Teacher-child relationships, factor in 
learning, 253 

Teaching, democratic vs. authoritarian, 
253-254 

Team approach, type of psychotherapy, 
475 

“Tentative choices,” occupational, 293 

Terman, Lewis M., 200, 201, 203, 204, 
242, 345, 350, 351, 398 

Testing movement, major trends, 394- 
397 

Thematic A pperception Test, 408, 410, 
414 

Theological view of human behavior, 
54-56 

Theory of four humors, the, 50, 51 

Third Congress of the International 


Association of Gerontology, 358 
Thorndike, 400 


Thumb-sucking, effect on child’s per- 


sonality development, 87 
Thurstone, 401 


Time perspective, sense of: 
characteristic of good mental health, 
428-429 
relationship to occupational success, 
7 
Toby, Jackson, 271 
Toilet-training: 
effect on child's personality develop- 
ment, 87-88 
Freudian approach to early, 88 
Toscanini, Arturo, 377 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 116 


Toxins, psychoses associated with, 174- 
175 
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Tuckman, Jacob, 364 
Tumin, Melvin M., 190 
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U.S. Children's Bureau, 189 

U.S. Employment Service, General 
Aptitude Test Battery, 403 
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